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March 30 was a 
red-ietter day for 
the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Tele- 
phone Associa- 
tion, as it marked 
the date of the annual meeting of that 
organization at Columbus. The ex- 
pectation on the part of the leading 
Independent workers of the state that 
the convention would be a largely at- 
tended and profitable one was more 
than fulfilled, there being present near- 
ly 400 delegates and others directly in- 
terested in the promulgation of the 
Ohio idea, and the unbounded enthusi- 
asm manifested in all the proceedings, 
which were harmonious to the last de- 
gree, showed how deeply in earnest 
are the Buckeyes in furthering the In- 
dependent movement in their own 
state, as well as the country at large. 
Ohio undoubtedly has the best working organization of any 
of the state associations, which accounts for the great 
amount of work accomplished in this single day’s meeting. 
There was not a dull paper presented, and no recent con- 
vention furnished its delegates with so much of practical 
instruction as this one. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that it was pronounced by all present the biggest and best 
Independent convention ever held in that state. 

One of the principal things accomplished was the em- 
powering of the executive committee to employ a state 
organizer to promote the interests of the Independents 
throughout Ohio, which means that in the nine districts a 
still more aggressive campaign will be conducted to the end 
of spreading the Independent movement to every nook and 
corner of the state, and welding the hundreds of Independ- 
ent companies already in successful operation into a still 
more perfect organization. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m. by 
President Frank Beam, who, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, introduced Mayor Robert H. Jeffrey of Columbus, 
who delivered a highly pleasing welcoming address in which 
he eulogized the great work already accomplished by the 
Independents in Ohio and predicted still greater things in 
the future. Mayor Jeffrey’s address of welcome was re- 
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sponded to, on behalf of the association, by Col. Frederick 
S. Dickson, president and general manager of the Cuyahoga 
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Telephone Com- 
pany of Cleve- 
land, as follows: 


When I was ask- 
ed to respond, on 
behalf of this con- 
vention, to the mayor’s address of wel- 
come, I was reminded of the story of the 
man whose mother-in-law was desperately 
ill. The doctor said: “She’s got to go to 
a hot climate; mind you, I don’t mean a 
warm place, but a hot one.” The dis- 
tressed son-in-law looked sad for a mo- 
ment, then disappeared, returning with an 
axe. He paused, then turning it over to 
the physician, said: “You do it, doc; I 
haven’t got the nerve.” Now I said very 
much the same thing to your chairman 
when he requested that I should make this 
address, but Mr. Beam tried to convince 
me that he hadn’t any nerve at all. I[ 
haven’t got over my surprise yet at this 
announcement, for my experience hitherto 
has led me to believe that the colossal 
nerve of the residents of the city of Co 
lumbus could only be accounted for on the 
supposition that they were all nourished on Peruna. 

I don’t believe any of you can fully appreciate the difficulty of 
preparing a response to an address of welcome when you haven't 
the least idea of what the mayor is going to say, nor how glad he 
is going to be to see us. Now I know I’ve got to say something 
without knowing whether I’ve got anything to say or not, and | 
am as confused and perplexed as that good woman was who went 
into a general store in a little town in Maine and asked for an 
empty barrel of flour to make a hencoop for her dog. 

I know, however, that I have got to acknowledge the courtesy 
and kindliness of the mayor’s welcome, and this I do on behalf of 
the convention with all my heart. I am also compelled to express 
my gratification, whether I feel it or not, at being selected to appear 
in this capacity before this convention. Nevertheless I feel very 
much as the Irishman did when ridden out of town on a rail. 
“Byes,” he said, “d’ye know if ’twasn’t for the honor of the thing, 
I’d just as leave walk.” 

But it is an honor to appear in any representative capacity before 
so large and representative en audience as this. In the old days up 
in the state of Maine, Hannibal Hamlin, then a young man, called a 
political meeting at which only two attended—Hamlin himself and a 
bulky friend weighing some two hundred and fifty pounds. Not dis- 
couraged, the meeting was organized, a president and secretary 
elected and a committee on resolutions appointed. As chairman of 
the committee on resolutions Hamlin took up his pen and began to 
write: “At a large and respectable meeting ” “Fold on, Ham- 
lin,” interrupted the other, “vou can’t call this a large and respecta- 
ble meeting.” “Oh, yes, I can,” said Hamlin; “you are large and I 
am respectable.” 

President F. P. Fish of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company lately stated in an address before the Beacon Society of 
Boston that the energy required to lift a weight of fifteen ounces is 
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sufficient to operate a telephone for 240,000 years. 
ing, but it would be of still greater interest if President Fish would 
tell us what amount of energy in foot pounds would be required to 
enable the Central Union Telephone Company to collect seventy-five 
per cent of its rentals, but I feel that this is one of those things no 
fellow can find out. 

The Bell company ought to follow the lead of the Montana hotel 
proprietor, who has a sign which reads, “Boarders taken by the day, 
week, or month; those who do not pay promptly will be taken by 
the neck.”’ Indeed, this is sound advice for all of us in the matter of 
collections. 

It is all very well for us to poke a little bit of good-natured fun 
at the Bell company these days, and, indeed, we are now haying 
some amusement with the “Old Boston Tea Party” up in Cleveland. 
The Bell company there is rubbing its eyes and wondering what’s 
the matter. The other day a 
ephone Company has _in- 


This is interest- ‘ 


him?” she asked. “Don’t give it to him at all,” said the doctor; 
“take it yourself.” 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to thank this gathering for its kindly 
greeting and indulgent hearing, and let me thank you, Mr. Mayor, 
and acknowledge the gratification of this convention at its hearty 
welcome to the city of Columbus. 

Col. Dickson’s spicy remarks made a distinct hit, and 
drew forth repeated outbursts of laughter and applause. 
He was followed by President Beam, who made the follow- 
ing annual address: 

Gentlemen of the Convention: I want to congratulate this con- 
vention of Ohio Independent telephone men upon this large, well 
ordered and enthusiastic gathering. The interest manifested here 
to-day shows that the moving spirit of the Independents is still 
unconquerable and that the 
literary bureau of the oppo- 





farmhouse, tore it to pieces 
in an instant, and the next 
moment the proprietor found 
himself clinging to a rafter 
in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi. As he dragged him- 
self up on the timber he re- 
marked, “Well, I vum, that 
was so danged sudden it’s 
ridiculous.” 

I can imagine that the 
frame of mind of the Bell 
company must be in a way 
quite similar to this, as it re- 
alizes that the Cuyahoga Tel- 
ephone Company had in- 
creased its equipment from a 
little more than 10,000 tele- 
phones to nearly 16,000 in a 
single year. And the cyclone 
which has struck the Bell 
company in Cleveland has not 
yet spent its force. We in- 
creased at the rate of 553 tel- 
ephones a month for January 
and February, and March 
bids fair to exceed the best 
month hitherto and give us 
a net increase of over 650 
telephones. Indeed, the last 
report I received before leav- 
ing Cleveland was that the 
contracts signed in a single 
day amounted to fifty. 

3ut the Bell company is 
by no means dead in our sec- 
tion, and we all realize that 
it will take the best there is 
in us to gain and maintain 
the supremacy in our city. A 
hod carrier who had over- 
slept, hurriedly put on _ his 
overalls wrong side before, 
and as he climbed up the lad- 
der his foot slipped and he 
fell to the ground senseless. 

As his fellow workmen 
gathered about, one felt his 
pulse and another asked, “Is 
he dead, Mike?” “No,” said 
Mike, as he examined his cu- 
rious appearance. “No, he’s 
not dead, but he’s had a dom 
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sition, with its anonymous 
pamphlets so widely circula- 
ted in Ohio-in the past six 
months, has not discouraged 
either the operation or pro- 
motion of Independent tel- 
ephony. 

To consider briefly the 
benefits accruing from a clo- 
ser association we need only 
to look backward a decade. 
In 1895 there were less than 
a dozen Independent ex- 
changes in the state and the 
opposition numbered less 
than 50,000 telephones. The 
purpose of the original or- 
ganization was to encourage 
the spirit of independence, 
promote the building of ex- 
changes and toll lines, and 
foster a concentrated move- 
ment along general lines of 
development. 

You all know the signal 
success of this first union. In 
three short years the Inde- 
pendents outnumbered the 
opposition in point of ex- 
changes and telephones in op- 
eration, changed the. senti- 
ment of the public, and made 
it hot for the monopoly. 

After several years of 
hard work upon the part of 
the active members of the or- 
ganization interest began to 
lag, as the purpose of a clo- 
ser affiliation had been ac- 
complished beyond the fond- 
est dreams of: the most op- 
timistic. Many, too, of the 
most active workers had been 
called to other fields beyond 
Ohio, notably the late Judge 
J. M. Thomas, than whom 
Independent telephony had 
no more staunch advocate, a 
man big in his ideals, broad 
in his purposes, and master- 
ful in execution. His services 
to the common cause in the 
early days cannot be estima- 








bad_ twist.” Now, that is 
about the best we can say for 
the Bell in Cleveland. It’s not dead, but it has “had a dom bad 
twist.” 

Now and then this company makes a large and bulging claim 
about the reauction of its rates, announcing reductions on 
classes of service in which it does little or no business. There, as 
elsewhere, this company carries out its settled policy of charging all 
it can get and only reducing rates when competition makes a reduc- 
tion imperative. They scem to run their business like some of the 
big Florida hotels. A man asked for his bill for four days’ board 
and lodging and found it called for $124. As he drew out a fat roll 
of bills from his pocket he said, “Guess again, I’ve got more than 
that.” 

Now I don’t want to wear you all out at the beginning of your 
day’s work. There are others who desire to share in the honor of 
talking you to death, and as I close, cautioning you all to talk as 
little as possible and not to follow my example, I am reminded of 
the talkative woman whose husband was ill. “Is it serious?” she 
asked the doctor, anxiously. “Not at all,” he said; “all he needs is 
rest, so I'll prescribe an opiate.” “How often shall I give it to 


ted, and history alone will 
give him the full measure of 
credit. Another pioneer of the dark days, when it was fight and 
fight hard for every foot of ground gained, was Hon. H. D. Critch- 
field of Chicago, whose assistance in many of the executive and 
legal details was invaluable. 

In June, 1904, a call was issued for a meeting of Independent 
telephone operators and stockholders to revive the old organization 
and carry still further its projects. The idea of the rejuvenated 
association was a much more compact union based upon nine dis- 
tricts in the state, each with a vice-president and secretary, and 
with an executive committee composed of one representative from 
each county. This district body meets at regular intervals, or upon 
call, and it has brought about the close affiliation of telephone inter- 
ests desired. The district takes care of itself in all matters, unless 
assistance is needed from the central body. 

Tt has been my pleasure and profit to attend these district meet- 
ings, and I cannot begin to tell you how much good already has 
come from this “Ohio scheme” of amalgamation, or organization, 
after only a few months’ trial. I think you all realize what this 
plan means to us in the future. It means a body militant, ever 
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ready to advance its own interests. and to protect its members, alert 
and watchful, vigorous and resourceful. Remember the old story of 
our boyhood days—the bundle of sticks, singly easily broken, 
together unbreakable—in union, strength. 

This “Ohio scheme” is being made the basis of the national 
organization, which is spreading like wildfire, taking in state after 
state, until the Independents in every village, every city, county, and 
state will present a solid front to the opposition. To bring about 
the result every Independent company in the state must join this 
association—not only join, but become active and loyal members. 
The opposition are canvassing the state, soliciting the various com- 
panies to sub-license with them under almost any terms. Beware of 
honeyed words and prolific promises. So far it has availed them 
nothing. 

To-day we have over 300 incorporated companies, operating over 
600 exchanges, over 1,300 toll stations, and over 200,000 telephones, 
and every list increasing daily, without solicitation, faster almost 
than the growth can be handled. 

This success is apparent to all, especially the opposition, which is 
playing a final card in its latest plan of going into a community and 
interesting local people in proposed telephone development at rates 
they know cannot be maintained definitely, as they are far below 
the cost of operation, to say nothing of maintenance, and the giving 
of free toll and local service. Is this consistent with the doctrine 
laid down by them in the pamphlet referred to in the foregoing and 
with which you are all doubtless familiar, entitled, “The Independ- 
ent Telephone Movement: Its Inception and Progress”? It is the 
purpose of this little booklet to demonstrate to the capitalists the 
foolhardiness of investing in Independent securities, because the 
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rates are not sufficient, etc. The opposition’s recently organized 
companies are doing the thing they preach against, but for what 
purpose? We all know why. I believe we should assist in circu- 
lating this literature, as it will help to put the public on its guard. 

In closing I want to impress you with the fundamental fact that 
the opposition is not your friend and cannot be from the very 
nature of things. You all know that. In the beginning it was 
intimidation and coercion. The spirit of your manhood fought that 
to a successful conclusion. The opposition, beaten but not crushed, 
tried other tactics; a friendly spirit is now manifested. They go 
into a district developed by you and offer you many good things. 
They want to give you long-distance service to points not now 
reached and try to sub-license. Looks harmless, but stop and think. 
Are they actuated by any idea as to your welfare? No. United 
they know they cannot defeat you. Singly they can. 

It is the old story of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, or, even more 
to the point, a modern application of the old Greek poet’s story of 
ancient Troy and the wooden horse. You let them into your citadel 
and history will be repeated at this late day. 


The report of Secretary E. E. Knox of Portsmouth con- 
sisted of statistics, comparing the number of Independent 
telephones in use, the number of exchanges and the number 
of toll stations by districts, with those of the Bell company 
as follows: 

District No. 1—Counties of Trumbull, Lake, Geuga, Medina, 
Lorain, Erie, Huron, Cuyahoga and Ashtabula.—Independent tele- 
phones, 37,006; Bell, 23,174; Independent exchanges, 79; Bell, 23; 
Independent toll stations, 168; Bell, 107; Independent stockholders, 
2,800; Bell, none in state. _ 

District No, 2—Counties of Columbiana, Carroll, Harrison, Jef- 
ferson, Mahoning, Portage, Summit, Stark and Tuscarawas.—Inde- 
pendent telephones, 22,769; Bell, 10,870; Independent exchanges, 
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101; Bell, 34; Independent toll stations, 183; Bell, 34; Independent 
stockholders, 1,430. 

District No. 3—Counties of Coshocton, Belmont, Athens, Guern- 
sey, Gallia, Monroe, Mayan, Meigs, Noble, Perry, Washington and 
Muskingum.—Independent telephones, 19,770; Bell, 7,464; Inde- 
pendent exchanges, 103; Bell, 14; Independent toll stations, 236; 
Sell, 84; Independent stockholders, 4,666. 

District No. 4—Counties of Pickaway, Fayette, Vinton, Jackson, 
Scisto, Lawrence, Pike, Adams, Highland, Clinton and Ross.— 
Independent telephones, 12,214; Bell, 4,389; Independent exchanges, 
44; Bell, 20; Independent toll stations, 174; Bell, 80; Independent 
stockholders, 500. 

District No. 5—Counties of Butler, Clermont, Preble and War- 
ren.—Independent telephones, 6,904; Bell, 2,338; Independent 
exchanges, 33; Bell, 7; Independent toll stations, 91; Bell, 41; Inde- 
pendent stockholders, 437. 

District No. 6—Counties of Green, Montgomery, Clark, Cham- 
paign, Logan, Shelby, Darke, Miama and Madison.—Independent 
telephone, 24,020; Bell, 11,381; Independent exchanges, 63; Bell, 15; 
Independent toll stations, 174; Bell, 112; Independent stockholders, 
1,488. 

District No. 7—Counties of Marion, Wyandotte, Hancock, Put- 
nam, Paulding, Van Wert, Mercer, Allen, Auglaize and Harding.— 
Independent telephones, 20,081; Bell, 6,139; Independent exchanges, 
69; Kell, 8; Independent toll stations, 86; Bell, 76; Independent 
stockholders, 2,024. 

District No. 8—Counties of Defiance, Fulton, Lucas, Henry, 
Ottawa, Sandusky, Seneca, Wood and Williams.—Independent tele- 
phones, 23,114; Bell, 6,085; Independent exchanges, 69; Bell, 21; 
Independent toll stations, 176; Bell, 21; Independent stockholders, 


2,130. 
District No. g—Counties of Ashland, Crawford, Delaware, 
Franklin, Fairheld, Hocking, Holmes, Knox, Licking, Richland, 


Union, Wayne and Morrow.—Independent telephones, 30,739; Bell, 
12,599; Independent exchanges, 109; Bell, 15; Independent toll sta- 
tions, 164; Bell, 15; Independent stockholders, 1,464. 

Totals—Independent telephones, 196,937; Bell, 104,318; Inde- 
pendent exchanges, 668; Bell, 159; Independent toll stations, 1,452; 
Bell, 743; Independent stockholders, 17,029. 

Treasurer Ralph Reamer of Columbus reported receipts 
of $717.50; expenses to date, not including this meeting, 
$624.88; balance, $92.86. Aside from this, the supply 
companies had contributed $1,285. A vote of thanks was 
tendered the companies for their liberal donations, and 
President Beam urged that, inasmuch as the supply people 
were thus interested in the welfare of the organization, 
greater effort should be made to perfect it and make it a 
strong factor in the business. 

Directly following the reading of the officers’ reports 
President Beam appointed the following committees : 

Credentials—(Composed of the secretaries of the nine 
districts )}—Charles D. Duncan, Chillicothe; C. L. Norton, 
Cleveland; F. B. Miller, Alliance; A. W. McKee, Cum- 
berland; J. C. Rhodes, Zanesville; H. C. Devin, Mt. Ver- 
non; E. E. Williams; R. D. Funkhouser, Dayton; David 
Clark. 

Constitution and By-Laws—C. W. Cary, Jr., Cleveland ; 
Cyrus Huling, Columbus; G. P. Thorpe, Wilmington. 

Auditing—George Carter, Delaware; M. M. Herron, 
Millersburg; W. R. Fee, Milford. 

The afternoon session convened at 2 o'clock, the first 
business to be transacted being the appointing by the chair, 
upon motion of W. Gilbert Thompson of Hamilton, of a 
committee on nominations, as follows: W. G. Thompson, 
Hamilton, chairman; G. H. Metheany, Lima, and C. H. 
Hood, New Philadelphia. 

©. F. French of Cleveland read a paper on “Standardiza- 
tion of Equipment.” He divided the topic into local equip- 
ment, subscribers’ equipment and long-distance equipment, 
and then discussed each in a technical way. A competent 
engineer, he said, should always be consulted in regard to 
the size of switchboard to be installed and the kind of equip- 
ment to be used, no matter what the size of the plant is to be. 
Mr. French discussed the farmer lines and the kind of 
equipment that should be used in them, as well as the small 
exchanges, in order that they may work in harmony with 
the larger plants and the toll lines. Pay-stations and all 
the various parts that go into the system received careful 
attention. 

B. H. Brooks of Columbus read a paper on the same 





subject, and also read a paper prepared by M. H. Clapp 
of St. Louis, who could not be present. Mr. Clapp’s paper 
dwelt at some length upon toll lines and the number that 
can successfully be handled by one operator. A number of 
other points were taken up at some length and dealt with in 
a technical manner. Mr. Brooks discussed the purchase of 
instruments for subscribers’ stations, transmitters and re- 
ceivers, material, cords, etc., that go to make up the instru- 
ments. 

C. E. Stinson, manager of the Toledo Home Telephone 
Company, discussed the subject, “Practical Operating and 
Maintenance of Exchanges,” as follows: 

The modern telephone exchange is a public necessity, and to so 
conduct it that patrons will be satisfied and business increase, while 
at the same time the maximum profit is derived for the investors, 
requires the closest managerial attention in all departments. The 
telephone business is a business of details, and no detail should be 
neglected if the business is to be a complete success. To insure suc- 
cessful management and proper attention to all details the man- 
agerial work should be subdivided into departments, each under a 
responsible head, working harmoniously toward a common end, and 


directed by a general manager of good executive capacity. 
Che practical maintenance and operation of a telephone exchange 
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of 9,000 telephones illustrates the metropolitan idea of good service 
and management. The success of such an exchange as a public 
institution and a profitable property depends upon that attention to 
detail set forth in what follows. The organization should consist of 
the following departments: Manager’s, contract, record, operating, 
switchboard, wire chief, maintenance and equipment, construction 
and material and supplies. The manager, to do full justice to the 
exchange, should be thoroughly competent to take full charge of the 
entire operation and maintenance involving the physical condition of 
the property and the respective departments of the company. This 
is meant in a literal sense. The manager should be an infallible 
judge of the highest standard obtainable in the way of maintenance; 
and he should be able to put that standard into effect.in every branch 
of the business. It goes without saying that the ability to do this 
means practical knowledge of the most thorough sort. No detail of 
his department should escape him. He should have at his finger 
tips a complete knowledge of the records, material, apparatus and 
operation and a thorough understanding of aerial and underground 
construction and maintenance. 

It may occur to you that I am demanding from the ideal mana- 
ger a collection of almost impossible virtues, but such is not the 
case. The manager cannot personally attend to these multitudinous 
duties, but he can surround himself with employes in charge of the 
different departments competent to carry out his ideas and let the 
authority radiate from him through them. To preserve the highest 
possible degree of excellence and service in discipline he should 
confine his orders to the heads of the departments, trusting to their 
ability to transfer these orders to other employes. 

The manager should look upon himself as being personally 
responsible to the subscribers of the company. The moment he 
begins to shift the responsibility for dissatisfaction onto some of 
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his subordinates, that moment does he cease to be, in fact as well as 
name, the manager of the business. He is the head of the exchange, 
and as such should feel himself in duty bound to remove every pos- 
sible cause for complaint against the service. 

He should never make a useless rule, but having made a rule 
which he considers useful and necessary for the best conduct of the 
exchange, he should enforce the rule at all hazards. A rigid insist- 
ence on the observance of such rules need not be the cause of any 
friction or ill feeling whatever on the part of the employes. If his 
stand be firm and unyielding but generous, their respect for him will 
increase proportionately. Friction between the heads of the different 
departments is a deadly blow to the disclipline of the exchange and 
should not be tolerated a day beyond the time when its presence is 
made manifest. The old rule, “I zi/] have peace if I have to fight 
for it,” is a pretty good one to follow in preserving the harmony 
between the several branches of the business. 

lf, in addition to this firm adherence to the discipline of the 
exchange and the steady insistence upon frictionless working be- 
tween the departments, the manager lets it be known that employes 
will be promoted as vacancies occur, according to their ability, he 
will be in a fair way toward the establishment of a perfect organ- 
ization. If the possibilities of promotion are thoroughly under- 
stood, vou will tind that the maiority of the employes will look and 
work for promotion and an advance in salary, and as a result take 
infinitely more interest in their labors and in the affairs of the 
company. I believe that every department and every position in 
the exchange should have a fixed salary attached thereto. 

The most successful manager is he who assumes that the plant, 
property and service is always in a condition which permits of bet- 
terment. If he will proceed on this theory—constantly preserving 
a critical attitude toward his own property—the company, the serv- 
ice and the subscribers are bound to benefit by it. Such an attitude 
does not necessarily involve a steady increase in the pay-roll. It 
means rather a constant improvement in the class of employes for 
the better operation of the system of organization. 

The maintenance of the switchboard and central office apparatus 
is, of course, a vital feature, inasmuch as it is the source of poor 
service and dissatisfaction to the subscribers. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that the cords on an operator’s position at the switchboard 
become defective and are allowed to remain so for any length of 
time; in all likelihood the manager will receive complaints of poor 
service, and after an. investigation by him, through the proper de- 
partment, he can only satisfy the subscriber by sending a repair 
man to change his telephone or wire, or make some other im- 
aginary repairs. 

This costs money and does not relieve the situation a particle, 
and the expense incurred would help to maintain the cords and 
temove the cause of the trouble. The very plain moral is—keep up 
your maintenance and it will increase your earnings and make 
everybody happy and contented. When your telephone exchange 
gives good service and is made to work properly, it will pay. This 
may sound like almost as much of a platitude as the old proverb, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” but it is true, nevertheless. The man- 
ager’s own selfish interests and the best interests of the company 
should suggest to him that he satisfy his board of directors or su- 
perior officers that he is seriously and sincerely striving every day 
and every night, and every minute of every day and every night, to 
render to the company’s subscribers the most perfect telephone 
service possible. 

This, of course, can only be accomplished with a proper system 
of maintenance and operation. He must leave nothing undone 
that should be done; he must watch the individual department ex- 
penses and pay rolls, overtime, light, heat, power, car fare and all 
the other small expense items which usually go to make up a large 
maintenance account. Everything in the way of material and sup- 
plies should be standardized, for that is unquestionably an important 
saving in the cost of maintenance. 

It is doubtful if there is a more vitally important department in 
the conduct of a successful telephone exchange than the contract 
department. The business of the company originates there, and 
its affairs should be in charge of a thoroughly competent contract 
agent, who knows how to secure business for the company on the 
best possible basis. This contract agent should be responsible for 
the character of the contracts taken under the rates adopted for 
the different classes of service to be furnished, as well as for the 
moving of telephones, changing of equipment, discontinuance of 
service, etc.; and all orders issued should be carefully made out, 
so that no unnecessary work may be shouldered upon the construc- 
tion or equipment department. 

_The record department should be in such a condition that it 
will immediately be possible to refer to any and all records of con- 
struction, maintenance, equipment, operation, etc. 

The operating department should be actually, and not the- 
oretically, in charge of the chief operator. There should be, of 


course, proper rules for all the employes of the company covering 
the duties assigned them. The duties of the chief operator may 
be outlined about as follows: To see that all employes are prompt 
and regular in attendance, to have order and quiet at the time the 
forces are changed; to preserve neatness in the halls and rooms 


of the building through which the operators pass; and, above all, 
to keep the operating room free from confusion. 

The chief operator should keep in intimate touch with the work 
of every operator by personal supervision, from monitor’s and su- 
pervisor’s reports, and should absolutely insist that each operator 
furnish speed, accuracy and courtesy in this work. Meetings 
should be held at least once a month, for the purpose of explaining 
the necessity of the rules made from time to time, and also for 
the purpose of arousing in each employe an active and enthus.astic 
interest in her work. The students can be carefully selected and 
coached. They should be made thoroughly conversant with all of 
the rules, pressed with the necessity of observing each rule and 
thoroughly schooled in the proper care and use of the apparatus 
before being assigned to duty. 

The chief operator should impress upon the operators the im- 
portance of prompt answering, prompt disconnect signals, super- 
vision, proper testing and ringing. She should make tests on all 
parts of the service every day, keeping a record of complaints 
against operators and advancing them according to their merit. 

lf it were possible and practical a daily record should be made 
showing the exact work done by each operator—that is, the num- 
ber of calls answered and the average time both for service and 
disconnections. The present system of taking this record or peg 
count is necessarily laborious, owing to the fact that it adds too 
much unnecessary work upon the operator for the good of the 
service. 

The chief operator should also preserve records, enabling her to 
give accurate information regarding the telephone number, name, 
address, date of in and out of all exchange lines, and see that new 
numbers are assigned so as to properly distribute the load of work 
on the different positions. Business and residence telephones should 
be properly distributed, so as not to overload any individual posi- 
tion. 
’ Traffic record should be kept on all position one day each month, 
in order to know the actual amount of work done by each operator 
and the average number of calls from each subscriber. All these 
reports should be sent to the manager at the end of the month. 

The switchboard department should be in charge of a thoroughly 
practical and capable switchboard man, who assumes all responsi- 
bility of the proper maintenance of the switchboard, power plant, 
and all auxiliary apparatus in the exchange. Everything should be 
kept neat and clean and the maintenance should be kept in such 
a manner that there will be very little depreciation, other than the 
cords on the switchboard. 

Under the direct supervision of the wire chief there should be 
an assistant and trouble clerk. He should be responsible for the 
supervising and testing of all circuits entering the exchange; over- 
see all terminals and cables entering said exchange; keep a record 
of all cable repairs and the O. K. of all orders going through his 
department, making the necessary daily reports of the amount of 
trouble and the kind to the manager. He should be thoroughly 
competent and capable of guarding against errors and giving of 
wrong information to the maintenance department, where the trouble 
is taken care of. 

The maintenance and equipment department is under the direct 
supervision of the superintendent of equipment, whose duty it is to 
see that all orders from the manager (or record department) cov- 
ering installation, removal of equipment, etc., are properly exe- 
cuted and that proper specifications are made covering their work; 
also the maintenance of all apparatus; all interior wiring and ex- 
terior wiring not included in the work handled by the construction 
department. He should oversee the proper distribution of supplies 
and material taken from the stock room by the men in his depart- 
ment. 

The maintenance and equipment departments should be divided 
into four subdivisions under separate heads, namely: Chief inspec- 
tor’s department, private exchange, equipment and maintenance, shop 
and repairs, material and supplies. 

The chief inspector should have direct charge of the cable test- 
ing and the location of all cable trouble, as well as the supervision 
of all trouble men, installers and inspectors, and a clerk who keeps 
the records of this work and the orders issued. 

The duties of the superintendent of equipment are to see that all 
orders to his departments are promptly and properly executed; and 
to aid the employes in his department in improving their methods, 
etc. 

The private branch exchange department and employes should be 
under the direction of the foreman, who has direct charge of the in- 
stallation and maintenance of private branch exchanges and special 
interior wiring of buildings. He should be provided with the neces- 
sary help to assist in this work. 

The construction department is under the direction of a general 
foreman, whose duty it is to see that the work under his supervision 
is performed in compliance with specifications. His work should 
cover all the outside construction of conduits, cables (aerial and 
underground), pole lines, and all other outside property of the 
company. He is under the direct charge of the manager, to whom 
he makes report of all work done, and his reports should show 
the time, Jabor, material on construction and maintenance; all em- 
ployes hired or discharged by him, subject to approval. He should 
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be provided with a requisite number of men to properly perform 
this work; and be thorough and competent to decide as to the differ- 
ence in construction and maintenance. He should personally know 
every new line that is constructed; see that same is properly in- 
stalled, and keep up the maintenance of pole lines, cables, etc., to 
a condition of betterment. 

The shop should be under the supervision of a foreman and the 
necessary employes provided to make all shop repairs and tests of 
apparatus turned over to him by the different departments, including 
the mounting and building of new apparatus. 

The department of material and supplies should be in charge 
of a stock-keeper, under the supervision of the superintendent of 
equipment, insofar as overseeing that the proper amounts of ma- 
terial and supplies are kept on hand and given out according to the 
orders issued. The stock and material should be well looked after 
and taken care of, and accessible only to the stock-keeper. 

It might seem that I have suggested an embarrassment of sys- 
tem and details in this brief outline; but it will be found that the 
more firm and rigid the system, the greater the ease with which 
the business of the exchange will conduct itself. It is only the 
manager who departs from the idea of discipline who brings upon 
himself trouble with his employes and dissatisfaction on the part 
of the subscribers. Every good thing in this world has to be worked 
for and the perfect telephone exchange is no exception to this rule. 
Certain efforts will produce certain results, and as a matter of fact, 
there is no more labor involved in the conduct of the successful ex- 
change—not as much, in fact—as in the management of one which 
is not successful. 


Dwight E. Sapp of Mount Vernon made an address on 
“Development of New Territory and Importance of Placing 
Properties on a Dividend-paying Basis,” as follows: 


The development of new territory and the importance of placing 
properties on a dividend paying basis is a broad subject. I have 
no royal receipt or method for producing these remarkable results; 
and if I had I certainly should copyright it. As I understand this 
subject, I shall have accomplished my purpose in this paper if I 
am able to suggest some points that will provoke a discussion from 
the other gentlemen present, and that will bring out an expression 
of views as to the subject matter of this discussion. In reading 
over the subject I found some difficulty in comprehending exactly 
the scope which the discussion might take. The development of 
new territory—this presupposes, probably, for the purposes of dis- 
cussion, that an individual company has particular territory, and 
the question with it is one of expediency as to the extent of de- 
velopment of that territory, whether the county, as in many cases 
throughout the state, shall be the basis of development, and the 
unit, we may say, or whether the company shall confine its de- 
velopment to the city or other community in which it originates. 

My personal experience has been that uniform development is 
the essential thing; development co-extensive with reasonable ter- 
ritorial limits. We have found it most satisfactory not to bite off 
more in the way of development than we can chew. Having, for 
example, occupied the county, we form as the hub of development 
the county-seat of that county, and from that point our system 
radiates to every other point in the county that is susceptible of 
development, and each of these points is developed in harmony 
with the principal system which is located at the county-seat. Our 
policy has been, and with excellent results, to occupy a reasonably 
large territory and develop it thoroughly. We have constantly be- 
fore us, while engaged in the telephone business, the necessity for 
developing new territory; necessity that does not originate with us, 
but is created by the needs of the people whom we seek to serve. 
We have met that necessity, or have undertaken to meet it, and are 
supplying, wherever we are engaged in business, service within 
the limits I have undertaken to outline, as rapidly as possible. We 
have not, in many instances, waited until the demand has been made, 
but we have anticipated it. Briefly, we develop the territory we 
occupy as rapidly as we can, and that brings me to the other fea- 
ture of the discussion. 

In developing territory attention is of course directed to some 
very important considerations. We have not found it possible to 
develop territory upon wind. We have found that for every tele- 
phone we install money is required. Unfortunately, we have not 
all that we require and we are obliged to associate others with us. 
How shall we create such an interest locally as will enable us to 
carry out this scheme of development I have suggested and secure 


local influence and financial support? There is one peculiar thing 
about Independent telephone development in this state. A company 
originates in a county—“A” for example. Its support is purely 


local, the market for the sale of its securities is necessarily narrow, 
and if securities are offered for sale, in ninety per cent of the 
cases, they must be offered in a community where, if money seeks 
an investment, it must be one which will offer immediate returns. 
In Col. Dickson’s city, for example, there is a class of investors 
who buy securities with the expectation not of receiving an imme- 
diate dividend, but at a figure below par that will bring their re- 
turns as the market value of the securities purchased increases. 
With us, however, in the smaller places, securities must be mar- 


keted within a community and sold to a class of people who expect 
immediate and direct returns. 

A false policy has been pursued in many instances by those 
who originate a company and seek to confine its stockholders to 
their own number; seek to utilize the surplus earnings—and these 
have always been present in properly managed telephone companies 
—-to pay for such extension as these earnings will cover, instead 
of, as has been very properly done in some cases, capitalizing the 
new business that is presented, and thereby avoid the effort which 
is made to make the property, out of its earnings, pay for the new 
business. We have found this to be inexpedient, to be unbusiness- 
like. We have found it expedient, I repeat, to increase our mem- 
bership, to increase the number of stockholders and allow others to 
share with us in the profits arising from new development; and 
in creating a sentiment of the sort that will induce local invest- 
ment in our securities, we have put these properties upon a divi- 
dend-paying basis. Our dividends are paid regularly, as regularly 
as government bond coupons are upon presentation. We make the 
properties pay dividends; they are capitalized on a basis that will 
enable them to pay dividends. The result is that when we require 
additional money for new construction we have created a market 
for the sale of our securities, and they are constantly in demand. 
There isn’t a company in which we are interested that does not find 
a ready and immediate market for the securities the company may 
have to dispose of, and it is for the reason I have stated, because 
the investor, even if he buys in the middle of a quarter, receives 
his proportion of the dividend for that quarter, beginning with the 
issue of his stock and ending with the quarter. These dividends 
we have made uniform; we do not pay six per cent one year and 
twelve another and pass the dividend the next year. We pay a 
fair dividend, indeed an inviting dividend, and we carry whatever 
surplus earnings remain, after operating expenses have been pro- 
vided for, to a surplus account. We have found it expedient, up 
until now, to use this surplus for additional construction, but any 
intelligent stockholder appreciates that money so used, and prop- 
erly used for construction, increases the value of his holdings. So 
it is that pursuing these methods we have found a growing and 
constant demand for securities locally; a demand that would not 
otherwise have existed; a demand which I say we have created by 
pursuing this policy. 

As I started out to say, I feel that I shall have attained my pur- 
pose if I shall suggest some ideas for discussion, and as I under- 
stand I am to be followed in what I say by other gentlemen here 
who will express their views along these same lines, I will not go 
further into detail. The subject is an important one. I do not 
know to what extent a policy, contrary to the one I have outlined, 
has been pursued. We have pursued it, and by pursuing it we have 
created a local demand for our securities, and to-day in each of the 
places where we are operating if we were not selling treasury stock 
to take care of new business, if that treasury stock was not-com- 
peting with the stock held by the individual stockholder, there is 
not a place where the stock would not be bringing a handsome 
premium. In a year hence, in all of these places, stock that is now 
selling at par will bring at least 130. That excellent result exists 
in many places and will exist with us in all the places where we 
are interested as soon as the competition afforded by the sale of 
treasury stock has been brought to an end. 


“Operating Rules and a Standard Method of Accounting” 
had been referred to a committee consisting of C. Y. McVey 
of Cleveland, S. E. Ward of Mansfield, George H. Math- 
eany of Lima, J. P. Boylan of Cleveland, C. E. Stinson of 
Toledo, and M. B. Overly of Cleveland. Mr. Ward read 
the report on the latter portion of the topic. It consisted 
of a plan of accounting something like that used by certain 
eastern companies. It was ordered printed. J. P. Boylan 
of Cleveland read the report on operating rules. This paper 
also will be printed for the use of the companies. 

M. B. Overly, manager of the United States Telephone 
Company of Cleveland spoke on “How to Increase Long- 
Distance Business.” In a physical way he said that keeping 
the lines and instruments in the best of order was one way 
to cause an increase of business. Some detail plans were 
suggested for making repairs, making connections and 
other work that comes in this line. Poor maintenance, he 
said, would cause people to patronize other lines quicker 
than anything else. 

W. F. Laubach of Akron read a paper on “Protection of 
Independent Interests by Manufacturers,” taking the ground 


that the companies should develop territory so thoroughly 
and well that there will be no excuse for opposition com- 
panies for the manufacturers to supply, but at the same time 
he said it was impossible to do everything, and do it at once, 
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and in the meantime something should be done by the manu- 
facturers to protect them in their work. 

H. P. Folsom of Circleville spoke on the importance of the 
association appointing a man to give his entire time to its 
interests. As a result of the discussion resulting from Mr. 
Folsom’s paper the association voted to adopt a plan of 
aggressive attack upon the Bell interests throughout Ohio, 
and to that end authorized the employment of a state organ- 
izer at a salary not to exceed $3,600 a year and expenses, 
to promote the interests of the Ohio Independents. It is the 
intention of the executive committee to secure an expert for 
the position of organizer—an expert in both the financial 
and operating branches of the business, so that he may be 
able both to organize and perform the duties of a consulting 
specialist. Pressure is now being brought to bear on 
Frank L. Beam, president of the association and manager 
of the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company, to accept 
the place. 

“National-Interstate Telephone Association” was the 
topic assigned to J. B. Hoge of Cleveland. He said: 


I don’t think you need anything special on the National-Inter- 
state Association, as it has been quite well advertised for the last 
several months in the press of the country, and I think practically 
everybody understands what it is, and is interested. We should 
be because the National association has adopted the Ohio plan and 
I find in my visits to the different state association meetings that 
they have their eye on us. I have had the pleasure of attending a 
number of these meetings since our reorganization, among them 
the ones in Pennsylvania, New York, Wisconsin, Iowa and Michi- 
gan, as well as a number of district meetings. The states that I 
have just mentioned have all gone into the National-Interstate as- 
sociation. Kansas also has gone in, and Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware have agreed that they will 
have their associations formed and delegates elected before the 
coming convention; and it also looks as if we would get the north- 
west, Minnesota and North Dakota, and probably the Pacific Coast 
states and Texas. Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky have 
arranged for their conventions, so there is no trouble about getting 
those states into the association. The meeting in Chicago on June 
20, 21 and 22 will have 200 representatives from the different state 
associations alone. 

It is extremely gratifying to me as I look over this audience to- 
day and see the class of men we have in attendance. It gives me 
more assurance than ever that the plan we are working on is 
the ideal plan. Our programme has been prepared along this line 
and the way you have taken interest in the topic assures me that 
you are interested in these practical subjects brought up by your 
executive committee. At the meeting just held in Michigan the 
state was divided into seven districts, and the association elected 
vice-presidents, adopted a constitution somewhat similar to what 
we have before us to-day, and will start out on the organization 
of its districts just as we have done, so I am assured that there 
will be no trouble about the Michigan association. New York has 
divided its association into twelve districts, elected a vice-president 
for each district and held a number of district meetings, and a 
number of other states have divided into a smaller number of dis- 
tricts, as the circumstances may have required. 

Regarding the shield. A number of the state associations have 
adopted the shield as their toll sign, and a large number of Inde- 
pendent toll line companies also have adopted the shield, for the 
reason that they see the importance of having some uniform em- 
blem for long-distance business that everyone who travels will be 
able to recognize. 

The subject that has just been discussed, with reference to pro- 
tecting Independent operating companies against competition from 
an Independent standpoint, was taken up some days ago at the 
Kansas meeting, which adopted a resolution to the effect that in 
cases of this kind the association secretary should notify all manu- 
facturers of their members and the territory they were operating 
in, and if any manufacturer sold any material tc compete with those 
companies he would be immediately notified by the association or 
their members that they would refuse to buy from that manufac- 
turer. I believe that substantial manufacturers are willing to co- 
operate with us, but the only way to get that co-operation is through 
organization. It is necessary for us all to go into the association 
and work as a unit. 

The matter of dividing up into districts has worked admirably 
for the reason that each district has been able to take care of mat- 
ters of special importance without bringing them before the con- 
vention. We have transacted more business to-day than ever be- 
fore in two days’ session, have eliminated a large amount of detail 
. and gotten down to business. I don’t think there is any necessity 
of urging upon this convention the importance of still better or- 
ganization, that is to say, the importance of getting all companies to 
become members. 


You are all aware that we have consolidated those two organ- 
izations—the Interstate Independent Telephone Association and 
the National Independent Telephone Association. Hereafter there 
will be but one association, the National-Interstate, and we want to 
make it one of the best associations in the country. There is no 


‘business I know of that offers such a great opportunity for co- 


operation or for community of interests as the telephone business, 
for we depend to a very great extent on the equipment and co- 
operation of our neighbors, and the toll line business is going to be 
developed so that it will be possible to talk at least 1,000 miles over 
Independent lines. The opposition has been talking about our de- 
velopment, trying to make people believe that whenever we could 
talk a thousand miles it would be something wonderful. We are 
going to reach that point this year. 

The constitution was amended so as to empower the ex- 
ecutive committee to make such other additional expendi- 
tures as were deemed necessary for the protection and 
advancement of the interests of the Independent telephone 
holdings in Ohio. For the purpose of providing funds for 
this outlay, the association made itself liable to an assess- 
ment, for emergency purposes, of not to exceed four cents 
per telephone in active service. This is additional to the 
regular membership fee to constituent companies. 

The convention voted that the association should become 
a member of the National-Interstate Telephone Association 
and named Frank L. Beam of Columbus a member of the 
advisory committee of that organization. Delegates and 
alternates were named to the annual convention to be held in 
Chicago, June 20-21. 

The convention did not fix a time and place for the next 
meeting, this being left to the executive committee. Be- 
cause of it being central, it is expected Columbus will be 
selected again. : 

The committee on nominations made the following re- 
port, which was adopted by the association unanimously : 

President, Frank L. Beam of Columbus (re-elected) ; 
secretary-treasurer, Ralph Reamer of Columbus (re-elect- 
ed). E. E. Knox of Portsmouth had been the secretary, but 
he made it known that he did not desire re-election, so the 
plan of combining his office with that of treasurer, and 
making the headjuarters at Columbus, was agreed upon. 

Vice-Presidents—District No. 1, E. G. Miller of War- 
ren; District No. 2, W. F. Laubach of Akron; District No. 
3, J. B. Rhoades of Zanesville; District No. 4, G. P. Thorpe 
of Wilmington ; District No. 5, W. G. Thompson of Hamil- 
ton; District No. 6, I. H. Thedieck of Sidney; District No. 
7, G. H. Metheany of Lima; District No. 8, R. E. Hamblin 
of Toledo; District No. 9, D. E. Sapp of Mount Vernon. 

District delegates to national convention (district in order 
as above)—C. M. Grauel of Painesville, D. A. Sauers of 
Massillon, J. B. Rhoades of Zanesville, G. P. Thorpe of Wil- 
mington, W. G. Thompson of Hamilton, H. P. Miller of 
Dayton, G. M. Salzgaber of Van Wert, R. E. Hamblin of 
Toledo and E. J. Grosscup of Ashland. 


Delegates at large to National convention—Frederick S. 
Dickson of Cleveland, James B. Hoge of Cleveland, Dwight 
E. Sapp of Mount Vernon, Cyrus Huling of Columbus, 
C. Y. McVey of Cleveland, I. H. Thedieck of Sidney, W. F. 
Lauback of Akron, Ed. L. Barber of Toledo, Judge Elam 
Fisher of Eaton, E. E. Knox of Portsmouth, E. E. Kibler 
of Newark and Frank L. Beam of Columbus. 


Alternates—M. B. Overly of Cleveland, H. C. Devin of 
Mount Vernon, George Adams of Millersburg, Judge L. D. 
Hagerty of Columbus, E. L. Coen of Vermilion, W. W. 
Fisher of Bellefontaine, Morriss Taylor of East Rochester, 
D. A. Yoder of Toledo, W. R. Fee of Milford, C. Burr For- 
rest of Gallipolis, William M. Haseltine of Delaware and O. 
M. Bake of Hamilton. 


The association closed this inspiring convention with an 
elaborate banquet in the evening, at the Hartman hotel, 
which was attended by nearly 200 representative telephone 
men. Every city and place of importance in Ohio had a 


telephone man at the dinner. Good fellowship was the pre- 
dominant feature at the banquet and from the hearty 
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appreciation of the good things to eat and the mental food 
disseminated it was evident that all enjoyed a royal good 
time. The tables were beautifully decorated with flowers 
and smilax. 

Frederick S. Dickson of Cleveland, president of the 
United States Long-Distance Telephone Company, as toast- 
master, opened the festivities with a characteristically witty 
address, calling attention to some highly interesting facts 
connected with the Independent telephone business. 

In the absence of Edward E. Kibler of Newark, who had 
been assigned to speak on “Future of the Independent Tele- 
phone Movement,” Dwight E. Sapp of Mt. Vernon was 
introduced and gave an excellent talk on “The Future.” 

Henry A. Lanman, president of the Columbus Citizens’ 
Telephone Company, spoke on “Some Observations.” He 
said that this is an age of combinations. Every line of 
business is combining. Independent telephone companies 
would have to fall into line for self-protection. 

Hon. H. M. Daugherty of Columbus spoke on “The 
Stockholder and the Telephone,” stating that the telephone 
business had not been generally regarded as the best source 
of revenue, but the methods promised much better things 
in the future. 

“United Independents versus Monopoly” was the subject 
assigned to J. B. Ware of Grand Rapids, Michigan. He 
reviewed the telephone movement as it now exists in the 
different states and said that the telephones in use by the 
Independent telephone companies outnumbered the Bell tele- 
phones by at least 800,000. 

President W. O. Thompson of the Ohio State University, 
in discussing the theme, ‘The Telephone an Educator,” re- 
ferred to the telephone in the country as a convenient means 
of communication, the stepping stone in solving the problem 
of keeping boys on the farm. 

Weather Observer J. Warren Smith of Columbus con- 
cluded the speaking with a brief outline of what had been 
accomplished by the weather bureau in the way of announc- 
ing weather predictions to the country subscribers, who 
are generally most interested. To the farmer this system 


alone was worth the price of a telephone annually, he said. 

Following is a complete list of the delegates in attend- 
ance: 

District No. 1—E. G. Miller, vice-president, Warren; J. B. Hoge, 
C. Y. McVey, W. B. Woodbury, Cleveland; S. R. Newberry, Ash- 
tabula; S. H. Graberger, Conneaut; E. FE. Howes, Geneva; T. M. 
Corell, Rock Creek; L. A. Hubbel, Chargin Falls; O. J. Post, Bain- 
bridge; W. W. Boles. Berea; M. B. Overly, C. L. Norton, United 
States Telephone Company, Cleveland; C. E. Vey, Huron; Carl 
C. Curtiss, Sandusky; E. L. Coen, Vermillion; S. F. Oviat, Burton; 
Dr. Pomroy, Chardon; F. A. Knapp, C. R. Callaghan, Bellevue; 
Cc. M. Crauel. Painesville; C. P. Cadle, Mentor; Fred Storm, 
Willoughby: FE. E. Corlett, North Madison; C. C. Cook, Perry; 
Kirtland; T. M. Brush, Elyria; A. V. Hageman, 
Lorain: C. E. Steel, North Amherst: C. R. Graham, Oberlin; H. P. 
Dougherty, Wellington; B. C. Hendrickson; T. R. Cookston, Me- 
dina; Dr. Fenton, Orangeville; Washington Hyde, Warren. 

District No. 2—W. F. Laubach, vice-president, Akron; E. A. 
Hawkins, Copley Center; E. L. Carter, Brecksville, R. F. D. No. 1; 
Dr. M. M. Bauer, Lake, P. O.; A. S. Hillhouse, M. Per-Due, E. 
R. Kidd, Canton; F. D. Miller, Alliance; M. C. Sammons, Mas- 
sillon; L. H. Beatty, Ravenna; W. H. Butler, Kent; C. H. Hood, 
New Philadelphia; J. M. Hochstetler, Sugar Creek; J. W. Preble, 
Steubenville; L. W. Steinmetz, Bergholz; A. W. Richardson, East 
Liverpool: Joseph Walton, Winona; Morris Taylor, East Rochester ; 
G. G. King, Youngstown; W. H. Ruhlman, North Lima; Dr. C. 
S. Clark, Leesville; J. F. Smith, Cadiz. 

District No. 3—J. B. Rhoades, vice-president, Zanesville; L. P. 
Galligher, S. C. Kissner. Coshocton; Wm. Hoyle, Frank Shepard, 
Cambridge; A. H. Doudna, Bridgeport; A. B. Hobson, Flushing; 
W. H. Bowron, Caldwell; F. C. Huth, Woodsfield; W. A. Cos- 
grave, McConnellsville; S. L. Pake, New Lexington; C. L. Jones, 
Athens; A. B. Allen. Glouster; Geo. V. Lasher, W. E. Stansberry, 
Rutland; C. Burr Forrest. Gallipolis; S. M. Granger, Zanesville; 


E. Griswald, 


A. C. Davis. Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

District No. 4-—G. P. Thorpe, vice-president, Wilmington; E. 
W. Lutz, Circleville; W. Hamilton, Washington, Courthouse; O. E. 
Vollenweider, McArthur: S. Gilbert, E. Sternberger, Jackson; E. 
FE. Knox, Portsmouth; E. 


Humphrey, Omega, Pike county; H. P. 


Morrow, Hillsboro; C. Q. Hildebrant, Wilmington; C. D. Duncan, 
L. Boeahmer, Chillicothe. . 

District No. 5—W. Gilbert Thompson, vice-president, Hamilton; 
W. R. Fee, Milford; L. D. Lesh, Eaton; S. E. Morton, Camden; 
Frank Binkley, Lebanon; W. H. Baum, Batavia; James Stoops, 
Waynesville; John Slayback, Hamilton. 

District No. 6—J. H. Thedieck, vice-president, Sidney; W. D. 
Rush, J. R. Saftwich, Greenville; O. F. Frazee, Urbana; H. C. 
Rogers, Mechanicsburg; H. C. Jones, Piqua; Wm. Day, Bradford; 
Louis Sims, Covington; C. E. Emerick, West Milton; Geo. W. 
Christian, Troy; L. M. Studevant, Sidney; Wm. Jones, London; 
R. H. Schriver, Mt. Sterling; F. B. Turnbull, Cedarville; Judge 
Marcus Shoup, Xenia; S. B. Rankin, South Charleston; C. Henry, 
Plattsburg; D. O’Dell, Springfield; Dr. R. F. Coppess; L. W. Faw- 
cett, F. L. Butler, Bellefontaine; John C. Schaeffer, Germantown; 
S. A. Blessing, Trotwood; N. W. Rhienhart, Phillipsburg; H. B. 
Marshall, Brookville; H. P. Miller, Dayton. 

District No. 7—G. H. Metheany, vice-president, Lima; D. J. 
Cable, Lima; R. F. Hulliberger, Westminster; S. L. Ashton, Lima; 
C. C. Holler, Beaver Dam; J. S. McCullough, Bluffton; J. B. Rob- 
erts, Elida; T. E. Bowsher, Buckland; Jacob Hauss, Wapakoneta; 
Frank Smuecker, Minster; J. A. Bowdle, Waynesfield; Dr. J. J. 
Boone, Mt. Victory; H. A. Clark, C. L. Brewer, Ada; F. S. Chap- 
man, Jas. L. Moore, Kenton; Geo. W. Vernon, Findlay; Miss A. 
Frucha, McComb; D. M. Odaffer, Fred C. Guthrie, Marion; G. E. 
Nungster, H. A. Miller, L. M. Kramer, Celina; A. N. Wilcox, 
Paulding; F. H. Pocock, Antwerp; J. A. Woolard, Payne; J. A. 
Wolford, Spencerville; J. A. Swoverland, Ohio City; W. T. Hughes, 
Van Wert; E. M. Leslie, Convoy; M. H. Brinkerhoff, E. L. Ingard, 
Upper Sandusky. 

District No. 8—R. E. Hamblin, vice-president, Toledo; C. C. 
Lattamer, Montpelier; F. J. Spencer, Wauseon; J. G. Steinkamp, 
Elmore; R. F. Hidber, Fremont; E. B. Myers, Tiffin; D. A. Yoder, 
Bowling Green; M. Donnelly, Napoleon; K. V. Haymaker, Defi- 
ance; J. A. Wright, Bellevue; C. C. Kerr, McClure; E. A. Hall, 
Grand Rapids; J. T. Carbin, Bloomville; Mr. Hanna, Tontogany; 
I. E. Gardner, Bryan; Mr. Miller, Cash., West Unity; Dr. Spencer, 
Weston; D. O. Washburn, Richfield Center; H. N. Perrin, Mau- 
mee; W. W. Morrison, C. E. Stinson, Toledo; J. C. Rhodes, Fos- 
toria; R. T. Larkins, Fremont; Dr. N. V. Ervin, Gibsonburg. 

District No. 9—Dwight E. Sapp, vice-president, Mt. Vernon; 
N. E. Leggett, Marysville; Wm. M. Hezeltine, Geo. H. Carter, 
Delaware: W. Guy Jones, Columbus; Edward Kibler, Warren 
Weyant, H. P. Swisher, C. E. Hollander, Newark; Noah Yenrick, 
Lancaster; F. L. Van Gorder, W. H. Fledderjohann, Logan; E. J. 
Grosscup, Frank Patterson, Ashland; C. M. Lovett, Wooster; D. F. 
Griffith, Orrville; Otto Troutman, Schreve; Geo. Adams, Millers- 
burg; A. A. Whitney, Mt. Gilead; W. P. Bogardus; H. C. Devin, 
Mt. Vernon; Sol. M. Wolfe, Mark Cook, Mt. Gilead; S. E. Ward, 
Mansfield; L. Bender, G. M. Skiles, Shelby; F. A. Davis, L. D. 
Hagerty, Cyrus Huling, F. L. Beam, Ralph Reamer, Columbus. 


Manufacturing and supply houses having exhibits, and 
representatives in charge of same, were as follows: 


Frank B. Cook, Chicago; F. W. Pardee. 

Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago; J. A. Russell. 

F. Bissell Company, Toledo; F. Bissell, Frank Kinerem, F. L. 
Finch. 

American Electric Fuse Company, Chicago; J. A. Kenney, F. B. 
Patton. 

Williams Telephone and Supply Company, Cleveland; C. W. 
Hunt. 

National Cable and Wire Company, Pittsburg; Morris Mead. 

O’Kane-Hull Company, Columbus, Ohio; W. C. O’Kane, R. 
E. Hull, V. G. Eastman. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Company, Elkhart, Indiana; J. Edwin 
Meyers. 

American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago; P. J. Eubanks, 
H. A. Nuttall. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
and Rochester. New York; George H. Foster. 

Miller Anchor Company, Norwalk, Ohio; G. H. Miller. 

Sterling Electric Company, Lafayette, Indiana; W. E. Doolittle, 
C. R. Brown, G. W. Metcalf. 

Nicholas Telephone Selector Company, Rochester, New York; 
C. E. Nicholas. 

Erner-Hopkins Company, Columbus, Ohio; W. A. Hopkins, J. 
B. Addison, H. B. Rodgers, M. A. Pixley. 

McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; E. J. Newton. 


Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio; A. E. Barker, A. B. 
Kratz, A. B. Pollock. 

Automatic Electric Company, Chicago; C. L. Fisher, J. L. Crook. 

North Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; J. L. Engle, George 
B. Pratt, David Gibson, Raymond Hendrickson. ° 

Farnsworth, Bills & Company, Chicago and New York; Don 
Farnsworth. 
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“American Telephone Practice”’ 


Review of Kempster B. Miller’s New Book 








American Telephone Practice. By Kempster B. Miller. 
Fourth edition, enlarged and entirely rewritten. Size, 
I0x7; 904 pages; 643 illustrations. Price, postpaid, $4. 
Published by McGraw Publishing Company, 114 Liberty 
street, New York. 

Mr. Miller’s fame as an authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the art of telephony, and his wide knowledge, tech- 
nical and in the abstract, of every department and feature 
of the great industry, even to the most minute particular, 
makes this work the most valuable of its 


The classification according to chapters has been materially 
altered, many of the old chapters having been combined with others 
or subdivided, in order to afford a more logical arrangement. The 
chapter on “The Telephone Exchange in General” has been added as 
an introduction to the subsequent chapters, which deal with the 
various parts of the exchange, particularly with the switchboard 
systems, appliances and auxiliaries. 

When former editions were written, the common battery or cen- 
tral energy systems were comparatively new and little information 
concerning them was available. The resulting lack of full informa- 
tion on this subject, for which the early editions might have been 

criticized with justice, is now thought to have 





kind in existence—a classic in its sphere, 
comprehensive and instructive to the last 
degree, and which covers the telephonic 
field as no other text bock or author has 
ever before done. “American Telephone 
Practice” is more than a mere stereo- 
typed treatise of the subject of telephony. 
It is an encyclopedia of facts and abso- 
lutely leaves no point uncovered that re- 
lates in any way to the general theme of 
which it treats. Its perusal is a revela- 
tion to the layman, and the technician 
and practical telephone man finds in it a 
gold mine of information. In short, it 
is an absolute authority on the great sub- 
ject of telephony in all its multitudinous 
phases and ramifications, and should be 
in the library of every telephone man, 
whether he be actually engaged in the 
work or only a student. No man pos- 
sesses so great an understanding of the 
telephone business that he cannot add to 
his store of knowledge by studying this 
book of Mr. Miller’s. He who conscien- 
tiously peruses it will be repaid an hun- 
dred-fold. 

Starting with the history and prin- 
ciples of the magneto telephone, Mr. Mil- 
ler advances step by step into his limit- 
less subject and through forty-two chap- 
ters discusses it in its broadest and most 
practical sense, bringing his treatise 
down to the present moment of tele- 
phonic development. Each chapter treats 
of from ten to forty sub-topics, so it may 
be seen by the reader how futile it would 
be in the space of a brief review to more 
than mention the work in a synoptical 
way. 





KEMPSTER B. MILLER. 


been removed. ‘ 

Chapters XVI to XXXV, inclusive, are al- 
most entirely new, although they contain some 
matter that was barely touched upon in pre- 
vious editions. Such subjects as trunking be- 
tween common battery offices, private branch 
exchange service, measured service, tol! switch- 
board systems and power plants are now here 
treated for the first time. ; 

There has been rapid recent development in 
automatic switchboards and the complete de- 
scription of the modern Strowger system, con- 
tained in chapter XXXV, is indicative of the 
increasing importance of this branch. 

This work is intended not only as a guide 
to the student of practical telephony, whose 
experience has not been sufficient to make him 
conversant with all branches of the subject, 
but also as an aid to the more experienced 
telephone engineer and operator, who may find 
it of value as a general reference work. 

Mr. Miller is deserving of commenda- 
tion for the energy and patience he has 
displayed in compiling and having pub- 
lished this most excellent work. It rep- 
resents vears of study and labor on his 
part, and is a compendium as well of the 
ripest thought and efforts of hundreds of 
the best known engineers and inventors 
in the telephone field. That it will be ac- 
corded a hearty recognition by seekers 
after telephonic knowledge is a foregone 
conclusion, and we predict for it such a 
success as shall call for the printing of 
subsequent editions, adding to the 
author’s already high position as an en- 
gineer and an authority on all questions 
relating to the telephonic art. 


Alternating Current Machinery. By 
William Esty, S. B., M. A., head of 
the department of electrical engineer- 
ing, Lehigh University. Four hun- 











Perhaps excerpts from the author’s 
“Preface to the Fourth Edition” will give a better under- 
standing of the extent and scope of “American Telephone 
Practice” than any comments of the reviewer. Mr. Miller 
Says: 

The revision for this edition has resulted in an almost complete 
rewriting, upon which far more labor has been expended than in the 
original writing of the early editions. During the past year and a 
half in which the work has been done, the magnitude of the 
intended task has steadily grown, owing to the development of the 
telephone field, and to the wider view of this field made possible by 
my changed environments. 

The work is now believed to cover telephone practice of to-day 
much more comprehensively and accurately than was true of any of 
the earlier editions with respect to the practiced art at the times of 
their publication. Obsolete methods and equipment are not dealt 
with, except where of distinct educational or historic value; and much 
of the historic matter of former editions has been cut out in order to 
make room for modern methods and things. 


dred twelve pages; size 614x9™%; il- 
lustrated. Published for American School of Corre- 
spondence, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 


This work has been prepared with the special object of 
giving the beginner and the so-called practical electrician a 
working knowledge of alternating current apparatus, so 
that he may know how to install and operate it intelligently. 
In most cases no argument is needed to convince the prac- 
tical station man of the advantage cf getting this working 
knowledge. But unfortunately there seems to be a general 
impression that no one who is not an expert mathematician 
or a college graduate can get much useful information out 
of a book on alternating current. Knowing only the rudi- 
ments of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, the beginner 
soon gets beyond his depth in a sea of advanced mathe- 
matics, becomes discouraged, and finally gives up in disgust. 
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It contains no mathematics beyond the simplest trigonom- 
etry, and great pains have been taken to make the descrip- 
tions, explanations and proofs simple and clear. The reader 
is assumed to have some acquaintance with the simpler laws 
of electricity and magnetism. 

Graphical or geometric methods rather than analytical or 
algebraic methods have been adopted wherever possible. 
Abstract and arbitrary statements have been reduced to a 
minimum, and on the other hand a large variety of examples 
and numerical illustrations has been used throughout the 
text to re-enforce the principles by concrete applications. 

In the opening articles the reader is made acquainted with 
the essential features of the source of alternating currents, 
the alternator, and through it is introduced to the new terms, 
definitions, and conceptions which form the alphabet of the 
alternating current language. Attention is early called to 
the characteristic features of alternating current problems 
which cause them to differ from direct current problems. 
Indeed, the first twenty-seven articles may be considered 
the foundation upon which the rest of the book is built. 
After the fundamental principles of alternating current 
working have been explained and illustrated, a description 
and discussion of the instruments used to measure alternat- 
ing current electromotive force and power, follow in 
natural sequence. 

The general plan which has been adopted in the treatment 
of the subsequent sections dealing successively with alter- 
nators, synchronous motors, transformers, rotary converters, 
and induction motors, is as follows: (a) The physical 
theory of each class of apparatus is explained; (b) the ap- 
plications, behavior and operation are discussed; (c) the 
structural details of commercial types are illustrated; (d) 
the methods used in making the usual tests, and the calcu- 
lations based thereon, are explained. 





A. L. TETU BECOMES MANAGER OF NASHVILLE 
HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The new Home Telephone Company of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, is extremely fortunate in securing as its managerial 
head A. L. Tétu, widely known in Independent circles and 
one of the officers of the national association, who, until 
April 11, had for three years filled the position of general 
manager of the Louisville (Ky.) Home Telephone in a 
highly creditable and eminently satisfactory manner, both 
to himself and to the company. Mr. Tétu by nature embod- 
ies those traits that make him the ideal manager, being 
ingenious, resourceful and aggressive to a marked degree, 
and achieving results in the operation of the Louisville ex- 
change that stamp him as a genius in this particular field of 
telephonic usefulness. He built up the Louisville exchange 
until it is now the wonder of the telephone field from an 
operating standpoint. 

Had the Nashville company looked the country over it 
could not have found another man more valuable in a man- 
agerial capacity and as an adviser during the construction 
period than Mr. Tétu. He is nothing if not practical, and 
as an organizer of the forces under him, to the extent of 
preserving harmony, causing all those connected with the 
exchange to strenuously labor for its best interests, thereby 
attaining the maximum result in the way of satisfactory 
service, Mr. Tétu’s abilities are too well known to more 
than mention here. Withal he is a prince of gentlemen, 
courteous, affable and polished—a man whom it is a pleas- 
ure to know and count as a friend. The people of Nashville 
in general, and the Home Telephone Company of that city 
in particular, may well congratulate themselves on securing 
Mr. Tétu as a citizen and business confrere. As an indica- 
tion of the esteem in which Mr. Tétu is held in Louisville 
we present the following from the Louisville Herald of 
April 11: 

\. L.. Tétu, general manager of the Louisville Home Telephone 





Company and of the Independent Long-Distance Telephone Com- 
pany. whe leaves to-night for Nashville, Tennessee, to become gen- 
eral manager of the Nashville Home Telephone Company, was tend- 
ered an ovation by the young lady operators and members of the 
construction and maintenance departments at the local office of the 
Home Telephone Company in this city yesterday afternoon at 5 
o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. Tétu, the iatter being present also, were 
deeply touched by the manifest good will of the employes, and 
responded to speeches made in a feeling manner. 


The ovation was tendered in the long hall on the third floor of 
the Home Telephone Exchange, in Fifth street. About 150 girl 
operators and half as many men employes were present. In behalf 
of the operators. Miss Nora Brown presented Mr. Tétu with a 
magnificent gold watchcharm with a diamond setting. The gift was 
accompanied by the fellowing neat speech delivered by Miss Brown: 


“The honor of representing these ladies has been delegated to me, 
and, speaking for all, 1 desire to say that while we regret your going, 
you will leave us with the very best wishes for your future welfare. 
The friendship felt for you is more fully expressed in this memento, 
which we ask you to accept as an evidence of our very highest 
regard. May it prove a talisman which will ever lead you into the 
fortunate, successful, happy, healthful path of life.” 


Following Mr. Tétu’s response. a flashlight photograph of him- 
self and wife, surrounded by the girl operators, was taken. 


Members of the construction and maintenance department pre- 
sented Mr.*Tétu with a handsome gold watch. J. H. Champion, 
superintendent of the Louisville Home Telephone Company, made 
the presentation speech on this occasion. 


Mr. Tétu has been located in Louisville three years, during 
which time he has made many friends. He leaves Louisville at the 
request of E. L. Barber, who was instrumental in bringing him 
here. “I turned down four other offers,” said Mr. Tétu last night, 
“but I could not refuse the request of the man who has been my 
friend all these years. It is with a certain regret that I leave Louis- 
ville. People here are so human.” 


In further proof of the popularity of Mr. Tétu with the 
employes of the Louisville company and of their deep regret 
at his leaving, the following from the Louisville Herald 
of April 12 is presented: 


A. L. Tétu left last night for Nashville to beconie general man- 
ager of the Home Telephone Company of that city. He was again 
surprised yesterday, for on entering his office here he was greeted 
by a delegation from the office department who presented him with 
a gold watch: chain to match the watch fob presented by the “hello” 
girls Monday afternoon. The presentation speech was made by 
Superintendent P. S. Pogue. Before he left Louisville every tele- 
phone girl in the employ of the Home company stepped down to 
his room and bade him good-by. 


The Courier-Journal of April 15 also had the following to 
say: 


A. L. Tétu, the retiring manager of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Company, was given a farewell banquet last night at Seel- 
bach’s by a few of his intimate friends, who desired to show him 
how deeply they regret his departure from Louisville. Mr. Tétu 
leaves this week for Nashville, where he has a fine position with 
the new Independent Telephone Company. As an evidence of their 
good feeling for Mr. Tétu, his friends presented him with a hand- 
some “smoker’s set.” The presentation was made by E. L. Penny- 
baker, who complimented Mr. Tétu and expressed his and his 
friends’ regret at the departure of “the man who had made the 
Home Telephone Company,” as he expressed it. In responding, 
Mr. Tétu commended the officials of the Home Telephone Company 
to the people of Louisville and asked that his friends give them the 
same co-operation in the future that they had in the past. He 
said they would find the officials always ready and willing to do all 
in their power to better the service and always ready to listen to 
any complaint that might be made. The following were present: 
P. A. Evans, John Thixton, Jr., Phil D. Long, R. B. Tyler, W. J. 
Slater, E. L. Pennybaker, Lawrence S. Leopold, Clint Griffith, Rob- 
ert Pirtle and E. L. Kruse. 





PUTS A PREMIUM ON COURTESY. 

The United States government is anxious that the public 
should have a good opinion of its weather bureau officials. 
Cards have been printed and sent out from Washington 
to each weather office requesting those in the office to be ver) 
courteous and polite in answering telephone calls. These 
cards are posted up near the telephone. The card says: 


“Remember that a hasty reply or a discourteous remark 
gives the public an unfavorable impression of the weathe 
bureau officials on duty at this office.” 
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An Emblem for the Independents 








NE of the important matters that will be acted 
upon by the coming national convention in 
Chicago will be the adoption of a uniform de- 
sign for the use of all Independent telephone 
companies, that shall be as distinctive in its 
nature as the “sign of the bell,” which is em- 

ployed by the Bell company at all of its exchanges and toll 
stations throughout the country, and the appearance of 

which is an infallible guide to its offices wherever located. 

What the Independents propose to do is to select some sym- 

bol as striking and original as the familiar bell, which shall 

cause the public to at once connect it with Independent 
telephony, and come to look upon it wherever seen as the 
sole and distinctive badge of the Independents. 

At first thought it would seem that this would be an easy 
task—and it may so prove to be—but at present there are 
so many different views held on this point that when it 
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tomes to the question of selecting a design it may not prove 
such a simple matter. TELEPHONY has made somewhat of 
an investigation of this subject and finds that the Inde- 
pendent field is divided as to what is the most appro- 
priate symbol for the Independents to adopt as their per- 
manent emblem. In some parts of the country the shield 
(as shown in the accompanying illustration) is used, while 
in other sections the Maltese cross (see accompanying illus- 
tration) is raised as the sign of Independent telephony. In 
still other places signs of a less distinctive nature are used— 
slabs of wood, tin or enameled steel—bearing the simple 
legend, “Independent Telephone Exchange” or “Telephone 
Pay Station.” However, the choice of the majority at pres- 
ent (of the signs already in use) lies between the shield 
and the Maltese cross, with the shield leading in public 
esteem. In fact, this emblem has been adopted by the offi- 
cials of the National-Interstate Independent Telephone As- 
sociation and appears on all their stationery, while several 
of the state associations have pronounced for it. This is 
all in its favor, but it is not yet certain that the shield will 
be the winner in the coming contest in Chicago. 
TELEPHONY is in receipt of a letter from O. J. Hobson 
of the Independent Telephone Company of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, bearing upon this subject, and which pleads the 
cause of a design entirely new and different from any now 
in use by the Independents. It is a combination of the let- 
ters “I” and “T” in the form of a plain cross and so 
arranged that any number of schemes may be worked out 
having to do with the words “Independent Telephone.” 
Mr. Hobsen’s idea takes in all the different uses to which 
a symbol of this sort may be put—for signs, stationery, 
business cards, advertising matter, etc. He has had the 


design copyrighted and at the coming national convention 
will use his best efforts to have it adopted as the permanent 
badge of the Independent interests. 
Hobson’s creation is herewith shown. 
tion regarding the same is as follows: 
In regard to adopting some uniform sign for Independent tele- 


One form of Mr. 
His communica- 





phone companies, all are agreed that the time has come for some 
concerted action on the subject. We are also all agreed that no 
symbol now in use is gencrally favored on account of its appro- 
priateness. hat support is accorded the shield or maltese cross 
is because those designs have, by accident, been copied from others, 
because its is easier to copy than to originate one of our own. 

While there is yet time we should take advantage of the com- 
ing national convention to adopt (not borrow) some design which 
will appeal to all as a compact, distinctive emblem with some sig- 
nificance. The statement has been made that the shield which is 
being “standardized” is entirely different from those used by the 
Wisconsin Central and the Union Pacific railroad companies. “En- 
tirely” is a very strong word to use in distinguishing one shield- 
shaped design irom another shield-shaped design, and it is absurd 
to suppose that the public can be depended on to discriminate be- 
tween the diminutive lines or letters that may be placed upon the 
shield; beside the shield cannot be copyrighted—it is used by nu- 
merous concerns which it would be more than foolhardy to imitate. 
One of the largest breweries on the coast has for many years used 
a shield which could not possibly be distinguished from the design 
which certain Independent leaders are trying to standardize, unless 
the observer was close enough to read the small letters on its face. 

I should regret very much if the National convention should 
make the fatal error of adopting such a commonly used design as 
the shield. I am from Towa and know something of the sentiment 
in that state and know it to be adverse to the adoption of the shield, 
except for the very lame reason that it is already used by a few 
companies. The statement that the shield stands for independence 
is an error, for every one knows that the shield is the sign of 
“union” not “independence,” and the public is a little sensitive about 
anything that sounds like a combination. 

I cannot refrain from calling attention to a striking illustration 
of the already too common use of the shield: I just glanced up 
at my library and counted over forty shields on separate volumes 
and in prominent advertisements in the first three magazines se- 
lected at random from the reading table. The theory of advertis- 
ing with a “catch-phrase” or distinctive design depends for its value 
not altogether upon significance, though that is desirable, but upon 
a characteristic outline, together with its association with the thing 
to be advertised. What significance has the smiling countenance 
of “Sunny Jim” or the “Victor Dog” until those images are asso- 
ciated with that which they represent? A thing so characteristic 
in outline will be immediately recognized and identified without fail 
after the first real association of the symbol with the thing itself. 

In the design which I have submitted the initials of Independent 
Telephone, the letter “I” placed above the letter “T” in compact 
and symmetrical form, will not need to be spelled out the second 
time for anyone. The full words would, of course, be used by 
all companies in their correspondence and on all stationary and 
printed matter. Not a single objection can be made to the adoption 
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of this sign which does not apply with greater severity to the shield, 
and it certainly has many things in its favor. 

As to the merits or demerits of Mr. Hobson’s offering, we 
leave that for our readers to judge. His argument seems 
logical and he will no doubt find numerous supporters. 

President Hoge’s stand in this matter will have not a little 
bearing in the selection of a design. It is a well-known fact 
that he strongly favors the shield illustrated in this article 
—the background of stars and the words “Independent 
Telephone” in blue, and the bars white and red. President 
Hoge’s views are briefly expressed in the following letter 
from him received by TELEPHONY: 

The shield stands for independence. The one that we are now 


undertaking to standardize is entirely different from that used by 
any other companies. So far as manufacturing firms using it is 
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concerned, it does not amount to anything. The large sign can be 
seen for three or four blocks, does not project out over the street 
far enough to be offensive, is compact in form, and can be easily 
put on stationary street boxes, booths, or anything else. * * 

It seems to me the more concerted action we can get on toll 
signs in regard to the adoption of the one that is most generally 
used the better it will be. 

I do not know of any other sign except the Maltese cross that 
has been adopted by any considerable number of companies, and 
| found when in lowa some days ago that there were more shields 
in use in that state than there were Maltese crosses, and the Lowa 
association voted at its meeting to change its constitution and by- 
laws to conform to those of the National-Interstate Telephone As- 
sociation and to adopt whatever sign was adopted by that organ- 
ization. ‘They stated that they were in favor of the shield, as it 
had come into such general use. 

Now that the discussion regarding a distinctive and ap- 
propriate design for Independent companies has been 
launched, TELEPHONY is desirous of hearing from others 
who have ideas on this subject. It is not our purpose to con- 
duct a contest in these columns, but to present for the bene- 
fit of those who will have the matter in charge at the 
national convention a variety of symbols—the more the 
better—from which a choice may be made and the question 
settled for once and all. To this end we would suggest 
that any of our readers who have definite views in regard 
to an emblem should transcribe their ideas to paper, ac- 
companied by a drawing of the design favored, and forward 
the same at once to TELEPHONY for publication in the June, 
or ante-convention, number of this journal. 

The sketch of the design which appeals to you as a good 
one need not necessarily be a work of art—a rough out- 
line will do, and we will attend to having it perfected and 
prepared for publication. State your reasons clearly, and 
as briefly as possible, why you believe it is worthy of con- 
sideration and what are the points in its favor. 

Here is the opportunity to contribute to an important 
feature of the Independent movement and perhaps father 
the design that shall be used for all time to delineate the great 
idea of Independent telephony. If you fail to do this and 
an emblem is chosen that does not meet your views, you 
have no license to raise even the faintest objection. 

If any of our readers should decide to contribute to the 
design symposium, as herewith indicated, we ask as a special 
favor that they send in their contributions to TELEPHONY on 
or before May 15, which will give us ample time to prepare 
the same for publication; none will be accepted after the 
20th of the month. 

And all interested in this matter may rest assured that 
whatever symbol is adopted at the Chicago convention, it 
will be the outcome of careful, impartial and conscientious 
consideration, with the sole purpose in view of benefitting 
the Independent cause as a whole. 








WILL EXPEND $200,000 FOR TOLL LINES. 





The Sioux City (lowa) Journal is authority for the state- 
ment that the New State Telephone Company, recently in- 
corporated in Sioux City for $1,000,000, expects to expend 
at least $200,000 in building new copper wire Independent 
toll lines into Sioux City this summer. Officers of the com- 
pany say it is expected that at least 500 miles of first-class 
copper lines will be built, which will afford Sioux City peo- 
ple Independent telephone toll service with the entire north- 
west, forming, as these new lines will, connecting links with 
other lines already established. Independent companies 
have a network of lines surrounding Sioux City and have 
been waiting for an opportunity to invade the city. The 
coming of the Sioux City automatic telephone system has 
brought this opportunity. 

The old Iowa Teiephone Company has had a monopoly on 
the toll line business in Sioux City for many years and has 
steadfastly refused to make connection with Independent 
companies. Officers of the Independent service say Sioux 





City business houses will be placed in communication with 
retail merchants in their own places of business in other 
towns. There are local telephone exchanges in several 
hundred towns in the northwest with which Sioux City will 
be able to connect. 

The New State Telephone Company, the million-dollar 
corporation which will handle Sioux City’s Independent 
toll service, will have a switchboard in the handsome new 
building of the Sioux City Telephone Company at 314 Jones 
street. Officers of three Independent telephone companies, 
promoters of the New State Telephone Company, recently 
held a meeting in Sioux City. The companies represented 
were the New State Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the Maple Valley Telephone Company and the Cherokee 
County Telephone Company. 

The leading spirit in the telephone consolidation scheme 
is Charles G. Cockerill, of Jefferson, lowa, president of the 
New State Telephone and Telegraph Company, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cherokee Telephone Company and director in 
these two companies and the Maple Valley Company. Mr. 
Cockerill has been made president of the New State Tele- 
phone Company. Others who attended the meeting were 
M. M. Head of Jefferson, second vice-president of the 
Cherokee County Company and a director in that and the 
New State Telephone and Telegraph Company; Ira Con- 
ger, president, and H. W. Petersmeyer, treasurer of the 
Cherokee company; C. H. Smith, of Odebolt, secretary of 
the New State and a director in all three companies ; Joseph 
Mattes of Odebolt, vice-president of the New State com- 
pany, and W. H. Leathers, J. C. Hammond and T. B. Lutz, 
all of Mapleton, president, secretary and treasurer of the 
Maple Valley Telephone Company, respectively. 

The lines to be completed with copper this year will in- 
clude one. from Sioux City to Council Bluffs, where an auto- 
matic company like the one in Sioux City is to be installed; 
to Des Moines and to Minneapolis. The latter line will be 
built by the way of Canton, South Dakota, and tap a number 
of Independent toll lines and local exchanges in that sec- 
tion. The Council Bluffs line will be new throughout. 
Copper links are to be built between Sioux City and Des 
Moines to complete that line. 

“All future construction work is to be of the copper 
material,” said Mr. Cockerill. ‘We expect to give the very 
best service possible to the people of Sioux City. It has 
been a hobby of mine for years to break into Sioux City 
with a complete Independent telephone system, and I am 
highly pleased that my wish is about to be realized.” 

Frank Bills of the firm of Bills Brothers, contractors for 
the new Sioux City Telephone Company, was in Sioux City 
a few davs ago, having made the trip from Chicago to see 
how the work was progressing on the new system. Mr. 
3ills held a conference with his brother, Fred Bills, and 
other officers of the company, and left for Sioux Falls. 

“The switchboards and other inside equipment for the 
automatic system already have been shipped from Chicago,” 
Mr. Bills said. “It will take about forty days to set up the 
switchboards for 2,000 telephones, which our contract calls 
for. Then it will take thirty days longer to complete the 
connections in the houses. The instruments will not be 
shipped until the switchboards are practically all in, for 
they will not be needed before that time. We are now 
engaged in stringing the wires through underground cables 
and several of these cables already have been completed all 
the way to our new building in Jones street. The work is 
being pushed along rapidly and we hope by the first of 
June to have Sioux City people talking over the auto- 
matic system.” 





A Kankakee, Illinois, woman attempted to get even with 
a telephone company which she claimed failed to keep its 
Her 


agreement, by smashing the telephone into slivers. 
hubby settled the bill to save his wife from arrest. 
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Questions and Answers 


Conducted by J. C. Kelsey, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 














First, I confess to being an employe of the Bell Telephone 
Company. I have ever been a reader of TELEPHONY, and want to 
ask a question, which. as far as I know, does not interest the In- 
dependent field, as they do not use a subscribers’ circuit with re- 
peating coils. I have asked this question of my superior officers 
repeatedly and have never even received a coherent explanation. I 
hope TELEPHONY will consider me as an Independent in thought, 
if not in practice. We have two large exchanges, one of which 
uses what is called a No. 11 coil, and the other a No. 13 coil. In 
the exchange using the No. 11 coil, the grounded lines entering 
the exchange at the main frame are specially treated. The ring 
side of the line enters the exchange proper, while the tip side is 
grounded at the arrester frame. In the exchange using the No. 13, 
the ring side does likewise, but it was found that the tip side had 
to be left open. Why is this difference? If the grounded or tip 
side of a metallic line become 


they did not answer. I have concluded they did not answer, 
because they did not know. Only eight or ten men are 
legally supposed to be qualified to discuss this coil, and 
then not for the public. The public, never. 

At the International Electrical Congress at St. Louis I 
attempted to bring up this repeating coil question, before 
the many distinguished telephone engineers there. Nearlv 
a week was taken, and in my mind rests a terrible suspicion 
that there was a reason behind the fact that my paper was 
not called for until ten minutes to one o’clock of the last 
day. The congress spent days discussing the more popular 
features of telephone engineering, but not a line on real 

vital corditions, which 





grounded at the arrester frame 
of the No. 13 coil exchange, 
the transmission between this 
line and another is so muffled 
as to prohibit good service. In 
the No. 11 office if a grounded 
line is connected to a metallic 
line ‘exposed to trolley induc- 
tion, the connection is so noisy 
as to prevent its usage. On 
the other hand, the No. 13 ex- 
change handles this grounded 
and metallic connection with- 
out the least noise. The coils 
are connected alike, and I can 
see no reason why they act 
different.—J. L. 

TELEPHONY realizes that 
many of its readers are em- 
ployed just as J. L. and that 
information is hard to get 
trora superiors. It is my 
belicf from experience that 
many of these superiors 
who do not answer coher- 
ently, do it because they do 
not know. In this great 
company, intelligence is 
highly prized among a few 
only. The rest are private 
soldiers, who are not sup- 
posed to ask questions. The 
superior officer in any com- 
pany who does not take 
pains to explain conditions 
to his subordinates is doing 
the company a greater in- 
justice than he does the 
employe. In fact, he does 


himself a greater injustice peor 
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would enable thousands of 
intelligent readers to get 
some ideas that had not 
been hashed over before. 
What voung engineer is in- 
terested in rates, or wheth- 
er it is better to have auto- 
matic or manual switch- 
boards? He wants to un- 
derstand deeply the things 
that he has to contend with 
daily. I am afraid years 
will elapse before the dig- 
nified (?) silence on tele- 
phone facts will be broken. 
The silent owl is called 
wise, when, in reality, he is 
the biggest fool bird in ex- 
istence. Silence and four- 
flushing are side partners 
where engineering prob- 
lems are concerned. Elec- 
trical engineers lay open 
their very hearts before the 
American Institute. They 
have not suffered. Look at 
the policy of the Westing- 
house company. Has it suf- 
fered from its liberal pol- 
icy? Neither would the 
Bell Telephone Company. 
Independent telephone en- 
gineers do not need any 
help from the Bell com- 
pany, but it is certain that 
the employes of the [ell 
company need assistance 








than anyone. More com- 
panies suffer from  one- 
mind rule than from any other cause, particularly in tele- 
phone engineering. More good ideas than can be estimated 
have gone to waste, simply because they came from subor- 
dinates. This makes the company suffer, and not the man. 
Any man who is unwilling to educate his subordinates to his 
own standard is weakening himself 1nuch more than he 
thinks. I have seen too many practical examples of the 
one-man hog rule. The hog always wil! come to grief. 
Little has been said or written on this subject. Knowledge 
of repeating coils is supposed to be the property of the Bell 
Telephone Company long after the employe leaves it. 
For vears I begged for an explanation of this very subject 
mentioned by J. L. I have asked men in high circles, and 


along these lines, judging 
from some very vicious 
work being done in some quarters. Knowledge should not 
be a monopolistic product. 

In the explanation I am about to give, | am prepared to 
swear as to its accuracy. None will talk to me about it, 
hence I shall insist that the explanation is correct, until 
someone tells me better. In three years with TELEPHONY 
but one man has disputed my statements, and he proved me 
to be radically wrong. He has my everlasting gratitude. 
There have been dozens of wrong statements, and I have 
waited in vain for correction. 

In Fig. 1 there is the ordinary dynamo at 1,100 volts, a 
transformer with a 10 to 1 ratio, having ten times as many 
turns in primary as in secondary. Sv is a series switch, S2 
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a bridging, or short-circuiting switch, and / the 110-volt 
lamps on the secondary circuit. With Sz open there would 
be no lamps on the circuit, and the transformer on the 1,100- 
volt circuit would be alone. The resistance of that trans- 
former primary is very low, let us say, one ohm. If we 
would put a one ohm resistance across a 1I,100-volt circuit, 
direct current, 1,100 amperes would tend to flow and burn 
up the transformer, and dynamo, possibly, if under that out- 
put. In alternating current, the one-ohm circuit can be 
placed across the 1,100-volt circuit without an excessive cur- 
rent, or even an appreciable current flowing. Why? The 
transformer with its turns and iron core generates a current, 
alternating in character, and at a pressure of 1,100 volts, too. 
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It is a dynamo itself, generating a pressure just as high as 
the dynamo, and allows no current to flow into:it. If you 
have two standpipes connected by a pipe, with a meter in 
circuit, it will record no flow when the valves are open. If 
one standpipe has water five feet higher. than the other, the 
water will flow to the lower level, and the meter will record 
it. 

If we close switch Sr, the lamps, light up. They take a 
certain amount of power. That power has to come from 
the dynamo. It has to pass through the transformer. To 
do this then, the pressure of the transformer must be low- 
ered below that of the dynamo,-just as the water in one 
standpipe must be lower than the water in the other. If 
the lamps are ten in number, then five amperes must flow 
from the transformer secondary. Then one-half an am- 
pere must flow in the primary. As the transformer pri- 
mary has an ohm of resistance, it will take a pressure of half 
a volt to force one-half an ampere through the primary. 
How is this done? The ten lamps, with five amperes flow- 
ing in the secondary circuit, weaken the voltage of the pri- 
mary to the extent of a half volt. Then the transformer 
primary, a dynamo itself, only generates 109.5 volts. The 
difference between 110 and 109.5 allows one-half volt to be 
effective on the transformer, which furnishes the desired 
energy for the lamps. The meter will show a half ampere. 
Open Sz in the secondary, and the primary meter will show 
nothing. This is a self-regulating device. 

Suppose that switch S2 be closed also, which would 
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short-circuit the transformer secondary. At 110 volts there 
would be a tendency for hundreds of amperes to flow 
through the secondary circuit. This energy must come 
from the generator, and the transformer must handle it. 
A short-circuiting of the secondary would weaken the pres- 
sure of the primary so much that the current would rush 
from the dynamo into the transformer and would burn it 
up, were it not for the protective fuses at f. So the whole 
scheme of transformer regulation depends upon the induc- 
tivity or inductance of the transformer primary. At no 
load, it has its highest inductance, that is, it generates 1,100 
volts, and no current can flow from the dynamo. At a heavy 


load of lamps, the voltage of the transformer primary is 
lowered just enough to admit the necessary current. At 
short-circuit, the secondary current would be immense. It 
would decrease the inductance of the primary, and a great 
rush of current would follow the decrease of the primary 
pressure. A short-circuit would make the primary non- 
inductive, hence Ohm’s law would be obeyed, and the trans- 
former would be reduced to an inert one ohm resistance, 
and 1,100 amperes would flow, if the fuses and dynamo 
had that output. 

In the repeating coil, we have a transformer effect ex- 
actly. In Fig. 2 is shown the connection between two me- 
tallic subscribers, in which one subscriber’s line parallels a 
trolley line, with positive value of the current flowing. With 
a well transposed line, the charges induced on the telephone 
wires would be negative and equal in amounts, and alter- 
nating in character. The charges have an attraction for 
the earth and they flow to earth over the line and down 
through the exchange ground. As long as the charges are 
equal in character and amount, neutralization takes place, 
and no current due to attempt at equilibrium will flow 
through the bridged telephone at the end. In Fig. 2 may 
be said to be two transformers in series, that is, primaries 
in series, and secondaries in series. Ra Pa and Re Pc are 
one transformer, and Rb Pb and Rd Pd the other. These 
charges, being alternating in character, are affected seri- 
ously by the inductance of the path to ground. We have 
learned that the inductivity, or inductance of a primary 
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winding, depends upon the current flowing in the secondary 
circuit. Then the inductance of winding Ra Pa would de- 
pend upon current flowing in winding Rc Pc. Also the in- 
ductance of Rl Pb would depend upon the current flowing 
in winding Rd Pd. Now in this case the current flowing 
out to the left hand subscriber is the same in Re Pc and 
Rd Pd, hence the windings of the coil on the exposed side 
of the connection would offer equal resisting effects to the 
incoming charges, which are earth seeking. No noise would 
ensue, because the bridged telephone would not be in a 
current flow, equilibrium being accomplished without it. 
This is true in practice, that a No. 11 coil will quietly con- 
nect two metallic lines. 

Now suppose, as is shown in Fig. 3, a metallic line paral- 
leling the trolley with its positive value, in connection with 
a grounded line, by means of a No. 11 repeater. With a 
ground at the battery, and a ground at the arrester frame, 
the half of the upper transformer, winding Rc Pc, is short- 
circuited, while the subscriber’s telephone gets its current 
through Rd Pd. It is plain that Re Pc and Rd Pd are car- 
rying unequal currents, whether Rc Pc is open or closed, 
hence the inductances of the windings on the metallic side 
are different. With winding Rc Pe short-circuited, winding 
Ra Pa will have the lower inductance, and the winding R) 
Pb will have the higher. As the charges on the line, earth 
seeking, are alternating in character, Ra Pa will offer much 
less resistance to the flowing charges than will winding Rd 
Pb, hence the charges on the Rb Pb side of the line will 
divide, part going to earth through Rb Pb, and the other 
part through the bridged telephone, and thence to ground 
through Ra Pa. This causes the terrible noise, which ren- 
ders the connection useless. It takes a small amount of 
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difference to cause unbalance, and the inductive resistance 
Rb Pb is much higher than the nearly non-inductive resist- 
ance Ra Pa. One must remember that the charges are 
due to alternating effects. There is very little effect due 
to direct currents, except that of operating relays. 

The function of the No. 13 coil is to make each winding 
offer equal inductance, or retardation to the earth escaping 
charges, whatever the connection, grounded or metallic. 

In Fig. 4 we see a grounded line in connection with a 
metallic line by means of the No. 13 repeating coil. In this 
coil there are eight sections, instead of four. In fact, it is 
a case of transposition right on the core of the coil. In- 
stead of the tip sides of the coil being on one end of the core, 
and the ring sides on the other, the sides are intermingled, 
as it were. From the hook of the right hand telephone 
we pass into Section 2 on the lower end, and Section I on 
the upper end. The other side of the line passes in at Sec- 
tion 4 on lower side and Section 3 on upper side. On the 
opposite side, the grounded line enters the coil at Section 
8, on lower side, and Section 7 on upper side. The 
useless coil, left open in such a connection, is Section 6 
on lower side, and Section 5 on upper side. If you 
will notice, the busy sections of the grounded side, 7 and 8, 
are in mutual relation with both sides of the metallic line 
at Sections 2 and 3. The idle section is also distributed, 
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FIG. 4. 


and its two sections, 5 and 6, are also in mutual relation 
with both sides of the metallic line at I and 4. 

The charge, ground seeking, comes into the coil over both 
sides of the line. The current on a, due to the charge, finds 
Section 4 with greater impedance than current from b finds 
Section 2, and a consequent unbalance would tend to be set 
up. But going further, the current from a finds less imped- 
ance at 3, while the b current finds greater impedance at 
1. Hence, the effects are equal and charges can flow from 
the lines to ground through the coils, without having to 
cross the telephone at the end of the line to find a better 
path, when the charged metallic line is connected to a 
grounded line. ' 

With the ground at the arrester frame, in the No. II case 
in Fig. 3, the conversation is not interfered with, because 
the lower half, or the lower transformer, is not affected by 
the short-circuiting of the coil on the other half, or other 
transformer. While wound on the same core, at opposite 
ends, they can be considered as separate transformers en- 
tirely. But when a ground happens with the No. 13 coil, 
the effect is different. We have learned that a transformer 


with a short-circuited secondary has a non-inductive pri- 
mary. If in Fig. 4, Sections 5 and 6 were short-circuited, 
instead of open, each half of the core would be rendered 
partially non-inductive, which would make the transmis- 
sion from the live coil to the live coil very poor, making 
an effect which could be compared to a repeating coil with 





a core of wood. Its good reproducing effects would be 
lost. Relays are made non-inductive by winding dead turns 
about the core. Small motors are made to run slower by 
reason of dead turns, or short-circuiting turns, wound about 
the core. So, the short-circuiting of the coils on each end 
of the long core makes that coil act as a most inefficient 
repeater, and the conversation between subscribers is seri- 
ously muffled. 

There is a newer coil on the same order as the No. 13, 
which is called No. 25, and has a shorter core. It performs 
the same useful function, and will always be necessary to 
quiet operation just so long as the Bell Telephone Company 
sticks to the grounded line. 





In our neighborhood, there is a telephone line with two centrals, 
seventeen 1,600-ohm bells and one 1,200-ohm bridging bells upon 
it and they have some trouble in getting their parties. This line 
was cut in the middle, and each half had nine telephones and a 
central on it, and each half worked fine. Would the 1,200-ohm 
bell cause part of the trouble? There is a short line which parallels 
this line for three-fourths of a mile, and two of the parties are con- 
nected to the short line with extension bells, using the same ground 
rod that the long line uses. Would using the same ground rod for 
both lines affect the long line when the connections are made proper, 
using two-point switch for transferring the telephone from one line 
to the other?>—W. V. H. ; 

The separation of the lines makes it appear that the trou- 
ble comes from weak generators. The 1,200-ohm bell 
should not have a very great effect, yet it will have some. 
It would be easy to try it. Sometime when ringing is bad 
try cutting out the 1,200 bell and see if improvement comes 
of it. I am inclined to question the generators, as you have 
a pretty heavy load. If the centrals have 1,600-ohm bells, 
or very high resistance drops, they are not likely to effect 
you, yet twenty bridges across a grounded line is a little 
too much for some generators to handle. The time is at 
hand when attention is being paid to the make of genera- 
tors. Thousands have been sent out, when they should 
have been scrapped instead. The second condition would 
be no disadvantage. Be sure that the ground rod gives 
you a real good ground. 





TENDERS EMPLOYES A BANQUET. 





C. D. Warner, general superintendent of the Citizens’, 
Northwestern, Fulton and Baldwinsville telephone com- 
panies, all having headquarters at Watertown, New York, 
tendered a banquet to the employes of the several com- 
panies, at Watertown, Thursday evening, March 23. Nearly 
100 persons were present, including employes of the com- 
panies from Watertown, Carthage, Gouverneur, Benson 
Mines, Harrisville, Fulton and Baldwinsville. The banquet 
was a most enjoyable one. There were two long tables, 
seating over eighty people. Both were connected by tele- 
phone, three telephones being placed on each table. Many 
and interesting were the conversations carried on, the six 
telephones adding greatly to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Superintendent Warner was toastmaster and those who 
responded with remarks befitting the occasion were: As- 
sistant Manager A. J. Kennedy; J. J. Allen, solicitor for the 
Citizens’ company; Miss Josephiné Wright, in charge of 
the Baldwinsville branch; Miss Vina M. Worden, chief 
operator of the Watertown office; Martin Mulcahy of the 
Fulton branch; Judge Wallace of the Harrisville branch; 
Miss Jessie Ramsey, assistant bookkeeper and stenographer 
at the Watertown office, and Miss Katie Dagget, chief oper- 
ator at Carthage. 





For some time the farmers’ telephone line in the vicinity 
of Sioux City, Iowa, has been annoyed with bad and pro- 
fane language going over the wires and many of the patrons 
complained to headquarters. The guilty party was a young 
man by the name oi James Jocundus. He was promptly ar- 
rested and fined $50. 
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The daily mediator be- 
tween the forces of a 
rapidly moving civiliza- 
tion, in constant contact 
with the ceaseless, onward march of 
life—commercial, social, religious, po- 

\ litical and educational—the central 
cog in the wheels of progress-—the telephone girl is at the 
same time one of the best known and the most misunder- 
stood products of the age. Smiling, calm and self-assured 
she feels beneath her 
practiced touch the 
daily heart-throbs of 
this wonderful, mod- 
ern civilization. and 
about her are 
grouped the nerve 
centers radiating to 
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‘ tone in which she calls “Number.” 








fingers play among the multicolored cords and she repeats 
her never-ending “Number, please,’ she is apparently un- 
aware of the post of responsibility which she occupies, and 
yet in spite of the frequently exasperating, “711 is busy,” 
she never fails, for the true telephone girl, like the poet, is 
born with the qualifications which are necessary for her 
place in the world, and, if she hasn’t them—well, she doesn’t 
get a switchboard. 

Carefully schooled by trained teachers before she is given 
the responsibility of a board all her own, the telephone girl 
fits into her groove as nicely as the most delicately construct- 
ed piece of astronomical machinery. But because the true 
telephone girl is born to the work, it doesn’t take her long 
to learn. In two weeks at a small, unimportant board, with 
an experienced companion at her side, she becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with all the requirements of her position and 
is ready to take her place in the whirling vortex of a genu- 
inely busy board, or else has demonstrated her inability and 
has been weeded out. 

As a general proposition the telephone girl is young, still 
in her teens or hardly out of them, usually she is pretty, al- 
ways she is neat and trim, and invariably sweet and gentle. 
Which explains perhaps the frequent romances of the wire 
that are constantly depopulating the centra! office and mak- 
ing it necessary for an eagle-eyed management to be on the 
watch for available new material to take her place. The av- 
erage telephone girl is from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
She can get into the office at seventeen and rarely stays be- 
vond the age of twenty-four. A few do and in time they 
become chief operators or monitors, with an eagle eye ever 
on the watch to prevent the little flirtations which are the 
natural concomitant of the meeting, even through the me- 
dium of electricity, of operator and subscriber. 


Yet with her extreme youth, her gentle voice, musical as 
the woodsy voices of a summer day, her always friendly way 
of answering calls, she is a sensible little thing, tranquilly 
serene through all the round of jollies, kicks and nerve- 
racking experiences which are the result of a day’s labor. 
She likes her place, she knows her work, and she is prepared 
with quick-witted, instinctive readiness for every emergency 
which comes her way. 

Probably the first impression which one gets of the tele- 
phone girl is that of the extremely well modulated, polite 
It is an index to her 
character, and upon the just and the unjust alike that voice 
is bestowed with tantalizing impartiality. Poets have sung 
praises to the musical sounds of every nation and clime, but 
the voice of the telephone girl seems to have been left out of 
rhyme. 

That voice so sweetly distinct to the subscriber is yet so 
low, so carefully articulated that her neighbor, brushing 
almost against her very elbow, cannot hear her speak. Walk 
into a busy metropolitan exchange and the first thing by 
which you are struck is the decided quiet of the room. 
With a hundred girls, elbow to elbow, perched in a semi- 
circle of feminine grace before the ugly background of the 
board, every one of them repeating tirelessly the stock 
phrases of the exchange and with fingers regularly pulling 
out or putting in the plugs of communication, it is only after 
a little stay that one finally becomes aware of the faintest 
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sort of hum. One might think, could he shut his eyes, that 
the work was being done by a set of automatons. 

Maybe the telephone girl doesn’t know it, but because of 
that selfsame voice she plays a big part in moulding the 
temper of the time. Irascible, petulant, hurried, the sub- 
scriber cannot help but feel the influence of that something 
which appeals to him as quiet, dignified, soothing, until his 
temper melts away as the mountain snows before the com- 
pelling chinook of the southwest. 

One wonders how that splendid temper can be maintained 
through the nine hours of constant vexations, with never a 
moment for relaxation. Careful computation has shown 
that the telephone girl answers on an average of 120 calls 
every hour, while the busy boards in the busy part of the day 
reach over 400. Think of it! Waiting on two customers 
every minute and sometimes on one every ten seconds. 
Doesn’t it seem that the telephone girl ought once in a while 
to get rattled or unstrung or hysterical or some of the 
numerous weak things usually 
attributed to the so-called weak- 
er sex? And yet as a matter of 
fact she rarely does. 


the subscriber may indulge in, unthinking that a trained ear 
can read his actions from the words he uses. 

Like a newspaper office the telephone exchange has come 
to be considered by the great world as the compendium of 
every item of useful information in the world. And no won- 
der, for “information” is rarely stumped except by some 
outlandishly fool question. You can hardly expect her to 
tell the number of a little shoe store somewhere out in the 
city’s suburbs, or know whether the colored porter on the 
rear Puliman of the Overland Limited is named John or 
Henry. When one asks if Cincinnati is in Ohio, or the name 
of the emperor of the Standard Oil trust she smiles and won- 
ders if there really are people who never read the news- 
papers. 

A tale is told of a certain proprietor of a detective agency 
in a western city which illustrates the vexatious and yet 
humorous side of the telephone girl’s routine. Coming in 
one night about midnight filled to the brim with the fer- 
mented juice of the fruit of the vine he called the long- 










Romances of the telephone are 





not at all infrequent, and Cupid 
astride the wires is ever on the 
alert for the mating of two con- 
genial souls. The telephone girl 
gets to be a reader of character, 
and when some _ subscriber, 
thrilled by the kindness, the gen- 
tle good nature, volunteers the- 
ater tickets, bonbons or some 
other little token of appreciation, 
she knows whether to accept or 
not. Maybe a little note goes 
with the gift and then bye and 
bye there is a meeting and 

the work of the tiny arch- 
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flirtations are the only outcome, frequently good, strong, 
lasting friendships, but weddings whose origin can be traced 
to the telephone wires are numerous. This in spite of the 
cruel, sharp eyes and ears of a corps of inspectors, chief 
operators and monitors, whose single duty seems to be to 
prevent the telephone girl from ever saying a single word 
which isn’t strictly business. 

The life of the telephone girl is vexatious. Patrons are so 
unreasonable and unreasoning. But her sense of humor 
saves her. Instead of getting mad and ruffled and unfit for 
business, she only smiles and thinks, “What fools these 
mortals be.” Then there is the other kind of humor, the 


really funny incidents that are occurring, such as the asking 
of foolish questions which are all turned over to the infor- 
mation operator or the peculiar antics of every sort which 
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distance operator and a conversation some- 
thing like this ensued: 

“Shay, central, thish Jim Malone. 
na know ’fyou got a call for me.” 

“No, Mr. Malone, no one has called you 
to-night,” comes back the prompt answer as 
she deftly goes over her call slips. 

“Now shee here, girl, I know theysh a call 


I wan- 


there for me, theysh a woman in Podunk wants a divorce 


and she'll talk te me any time, night or day, any time I call, 
unnerstan’? I’m getting her divorce an’ I wan’ that call an’ 
none o’ your foolin’.” 

“But, Mr. Malone, she hasn’t called. Do you want me to 
call her for you? Give me her name and where she can be 
found and I'll try to get her for you.”’ 

“None o’ your freshness here. ‘’Snone o’ your business 
who that woman is. I wan’ that call.” 

This sort of thing keeps up until he insists on having the 
manager of the exchange, who is at home and asleep. The 
manager gets wise to the condition of the detective and tries 
to pacify him, but after a five-minute wait Mr. Detective 
calls again and insists on having that call. 

“Now shee here,” says he, “I'll get that call in just two 
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minutes or out comes thish telephone. Hear that?’ And 
there is a noise like the firing of a battery as he scrapes a 
heavy chisel across the side of the instrument. 

Of course the call wasn’t forthcoming when the time was 
up and with just one, “Listen!” there came a noise like the 
crash of a doomed city. Then all was still and the next 
morning a policeman telephoned the company to come 
around in the back alley and get a telephone instrument 
found lying there. 

Recently a subscriber of a big telephone company regis- 
tered a kick in the trouble department because a girl had 
thoughtlessly answered him the unspellable articulation of 
assent usually represented by the collection of letters, 
“Unhu” instead of saying “yes.” He wanted to know why 
in thunder the company didn’t have educated girls who could 
talk English. Of course the complaint was over a trivial 
matter and yet the girls are taught to respect the finer sensi- 
bilities of their subscribers and the chances are that the 
offense will not be repeated by the same miss. 

It is coming to be realized by the powers who run the 
business end of telephony that the best results can be ob- 
tained by watching out, as well as possible, for the comfort 
of the girls and nearly every exchange is now fitted with a 
clean, cheery lunch room, in charge of a matron, where hot 


coffee and tea are served free for those who must bring cold - 


lunches. A rest room is another modern feature of the 
metropolitan exchange and there are occasional periods dur- 
ing a busy day or tiresome night when a girl may be relieved 
from duty for a few moments and find relaxation and com- 
fort in an easy.chair with a magazine or paper. A hospital 
ward is another improvement, for headaches, fainting spells 
and other little ailments will occasionally arise and must 
be attended to. These things, small in themselves, have 
come to make, the telephone exchange a much more pleasant 
workshop for girls, who must add a moiety to the support 
of the family. 

The telephone girl has her troubles, too, for, with tele- 
phones in every public place which one may use without let 
or hindrance, the class of patrons cannot be chosen, and she 
is made the target for insults and abuses which she must 
accept with the same outward calm as she does all the other 
flood of stuff which comes to her ears. 

Then there are the little, petty annoyances, the woman 
who calls the wrong number, and then insists that it was 
central’s fault, the crank who insists on blaming the girl be- 
causc she reports the line he wants as “busy,” the un- 
reasonable subscriber who thinks she can keep watch of a 
number he wants and call him when the line is clear, and the 
absent-minded man who forgets to hang up his receiver, and 
then blames “Central” because an important message failed 
to reach him at a certain time. But she has a way of getting 
even with the latter. She cannot call him herself, but she 
reports his telephone to the trouble desk, and they put “the 
howler” on him. There comes from his receiver a noise 
such as was never heard before, and one never wants to con- 
nect with again, and the man, when he hears it, is pretty 
likely to rush to his instrument to find out the difficulty. 
“Hang up your receiver, please,” is the gentle answer he 
gets. 

But now in this present day of automatic invention, we are 
confronted with the girlless telephone. Patents have been 
perfected which permit of an exchange which works without 
the intervention of any human hand to make the connec- 
tion. Exchanges have already been installed in numerous 
towns and cities, and it is prophesied by many telephone 
men that in time it will supplant the present system, when 
the telephone girl must become a thing of the past. The 
automatic exchange has its advantages—it saves time, the 





secret intrusted to it is as closely guarded as though two 
persons spoke together in a brick walled room; but the 
central girl nevertheless will be missed, and when she goes 


she will leave a mighty big void where her daily cheery 
answer has come to be one of the pleasant things in this 
busy, cheerless routine of everlasting toil. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 





The first regular meeting of the Central Illinois Independ- 
ent Telephone Association was held at Peoria, Illinois, 
April 3, in the handsome new exchange building of the 
Inter-State Telephone Company, and proved a success in 
every way. Representatives to the number of nearly 100 
were present from Galesburg, Kewanee, Monmouth, Streat- 
or, Aurora, Washington, Varna, Toluca, Danforth, Pekin, 
Eureka, Minier, Havana, Petersburg, Lincoln, Bloomington, 
Clinton, Chillicothe, Washburn, Princeton and other places. 
Among prominent Independent telephone men in attendance 
were: Hon. J. W. McNeeley, Petersburg, general attorney 
Petersburg Telephone Company; Senator “Hank” Evans, 
Aurora, president Inter-State Telephone Company; E. B. 
Conklin, Aurora, general manager Inter-State Telephone 
Company ; John S. Hurrie, Petersburg; H. H. Colby, presi- 
dent of the proposed interurban road between Petersburg 
and Springfield; G. H. Glass, president Citizens’ Telephone 
Company, Pekin; C. A. Camp, Henry; B. F. Wasson, Clin- 
ton; Albert Schuler, Streator; O. C. White, Princeton; 
J. W. Barrett, Pekin. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Glass at 
1:30 p.m. Acting Secretary Schuler presented a form of 
constitution drawn up by the committee appointed at the last 
meeting and same was adopted. Mr. Glandon of Pittsfield 
submitted rate sheets that he had drawn up for the use of 
the Southern Illinois and Missouri Association, such sheets 
being based on a rate of. 544 cents per mile. Mr. Wasson 
made a few remarks on the subject and suggested that no 
rate be made less than ten cents. Mr. Bailey submitted rate 
sheets based as follows: Five to 10 miles, Io cents; 10 to 
15 miles, 15 cents; 15 to 20 miles, 20 cents; 20 to 25 miles, 
25 cents; every additional five miles, five cents. 

Mr. Barber made a motion that a committee of three be 
appointed to compile a complete rate book for the state of 
Illinois, and also to prepare maps showing the lines and the 
class of lines throughout the state. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Camp. The committee appointed by the chair 
is as follows: Messrs. Conklin, Bullock, Barrett. 

The annual meeting of the association will be held the 
first Monday in May, 1906. Additional quarterly meetings 
will be held the first Monday in August, November, and 
February of this year. The next meeting will be held in 
Peoria on Monday, August 7. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, G. H. Glass, 
Pekin; vice-president, C. A. Camp, Henry; secretary, Al- 
bert Schuler, Streator; treasurer, B. F. Wasson, Clinton. 
Members of the executive board: L. C. Schwerdfeger, 
Clinton; O. C. White, Princeton. 





INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE GROWTH. 





A new telephone directory has just been issued by F. C. 
Toepleman, general manager of the Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of Henderson, North Carolina, the 
contents of which are of interest as an index to the marked 
growth and development of the telephone business in that 
section of the Atlantic seaboard. The map gives an idea of 
how well the section has been covered with toll lines. Nearly 
all of the lines shown on the map were built and are owned 
by the Home Telephone and Telegraph Company, the total 
on January 1 being nearly 3,000 miles of metallic circuit. 
The book covers thirty-one exchanges, which have nearly 
6,000 subscribers, which had their nucleus in an exchange of 
forty-five subscribers, built at Henderson, North Carolina, 
in the fall of 1895 by Mr. Toepleman. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONDUITS. 


N selecting the duct to be used one is, as in 
many other instances, met with a true “embar- 
rassment of riches,” for there are many styles 
of conduit on the market and all are capable of 
giving most excellent service. It has never 

been seriously claimed that any conduit would 
damage the sheath of the cable by chemical action, nor on 
the other hand can a claim of “electrolysis proof” be con- 
ceded to any form of duct. Every manufacturer can point 
to successful installations of his product and, as a matter 
of fact, the price at which the duct can be delivered is the 
most important factor in forming a choice. The writer has 
had the privilege of laying pump log, single and mu!tiple 
vitrified, cement-lined pipe, stone and fiber conduits, and 
has found in each some points of advantage, and also has 
found that the cost per duct foot of the completed work 
varies but little. 

The original method of laying cables was to put them 
directly into a box, which was afterward filled with a bitu- 
men compound, and this method is still largely in vogue in 
England and on the Continent. Concerning its efficiency 
there can be no doubt, but it is out of the question for tele- 
phone purposes, as additional cables are constantly being 
drawn in, and it would be impossible to open the streets 
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PUMP LOG DUCTS. 


afresh every time an extension is required. The “pump log” 
was probably the first form of conduit introduced and it is 
stil] in extensive use in some localities. It is possibly the 
easiest duct of all to lay, as, owing to its square cross sec- 
tion, it “stacks” beautifully in the trench and the joint is 
perfect; it is usually laid on a foundation of creosoted 
planks and covered with the same material. As generally 
made it comes in various lengths up to seven or eight feet 
and may be had of any desired diameter of bore. Being 
thoroughly impregnated with creosote it should be prac- 
tically everlasting when buried in the ground, and the 
writer has seen pieces taken up after eleven years’ service 
which were as sound as when laid and almost as hard as 
stone. 

The next form was the cement-lined pipe, which consists 
of a tube of cement surrounded by a light sheet iron cover 
and fitted with cast iron male and female joints. This duct 
is made in 8-foot lengths and lays very nicely; it can be 
easily cut with a hack saw and makes a neat and rapid job. 
In laying either this conduit or the stone or fiber forms, a 
fine concrete must be used around the ducts; for this pur- 
pose gravel, cinders or stone chips (preferably the latter) 
are substituted for the ordinary crushed stone. 

The vitrified clay products are made in varying lengths 
and multiples. The single ducts are either square or round 
in section and are generally supplied in 18-inch lengths; 
as a rule the joints are held in alignment by a mandrel until 


the cement mortar is put in place, there being no joint 
formed in the duct itself. Skilled masons are required to 
handle these conduits, they being laid up in mortar precisely 
as the wall of a brick house is built. The mandrel fits the 
bore closely and is pulled ahead from joint to joint as the 
work progresses; it is fitted at the rear end with a rubber 
wiper, which removes any mortar which may have crept 








MANDREL FOR SINGLE VITRIFIED DUCTS. 


through the joints. Some of the largest and best installa- 
tions in the country are laid with the single clay ducts and, 
if due care be taken with the jointing, no difficulty will be 
found in their use. 

The multiple vitrified conduit is made with 2, 3, 4, 6 and 
8 ducts in lengths running from 18 inches to 6 feet. In this 
form the joints are held in alignment by one or more iron 
dowel pins inserted into small holes made for the purpose 
in the partitions between the ducts. These pins should be 
five inches long with a feather punched up midway of the 
length to prevent them sliding back into the dowel holes, 





SINGLE AND MULTIPLE VITRIFIED DUCTS. 


which extend clear through the tile; any blacksmith can 
make a punch and die for raising the feather which can be 
worked in an ordinary press. The dowel and punch are 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In laying these 
ducts the joints are first covered with a strip of muslin to 
prevent the mortar entering the tile and the joint is then 
covered with good cement mortar. The only possible ob- 
jection to this type is the great difficulty of making a good 
job of cutting the tile when required for manhole entrances, 
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breaking joints, etc., but this disadvantage is more than 
overbalanced by the small amount of concrete required and 
the rapidity of laying. Ordinarily no concrete is used at the 
sides of the ducts and nothing but a light grouting is re- 
quired between them, so it is safe to assume a saving of at 
least 20 per cent in the concrete used, and this saving cer- 
tainly compensates for the additional expense of dowels, 
joining and cutting, as well as the extra weights to be 
handled. 

lf, for any cause, repairs be required, either before or 
after the cables are drawn in, the manufacturers furnish 
split sections which can be easily and accurately placed in 
position without disturbing the balance of the ducts. The 




















NOWEL FOR MULTIPLE DUCTS. 


distinguishing feature of nearly all clay ducts is the shape 
of the bore, which is not circular but rather square with the 
corners rounded oft, which form gives the maximum pos- 
sible space for the cables. 

The stone conduit is made from Portland cement, sand 
and crushed limestone and is of the same general type as the 
cement-lined pipe and fiber ducts. It is furnished in 5-foot 
lengths and the walls are approximately 1% inch in thick- 
ness. Until this year it was laid by the use of mandrels the 
same as the single clay style, but the engineer of the manu- 
facturers, George Paynter, has devised a most effective 
and economical form of coupling which obviates the ex- 
pense and trouble incidental to the mandrel joints and as- 
sures absolute alignment. This duct can be easily cut with a 
saw and, fitted with the new jointing device, lays very 
rapidly. 

The fiber duct is the lightest and easiest to handle of all 
and is deservedly popular. As its name indicates, it is 
made of paper fiber impregnated with an asphaltum com- 
pound and it is fitted with a most efficient male and female 
joint cut in the fiber, which absolutely assures correct align- 
ment. The smooth interior finish renders the drawing in of 
the cables a very easy matter and the claim of the manufac- 
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STONE CONDUIT AND JOINT. 


turers that less power is required to pull a cable than with 
other forms of duct is undoubtedly correct. On the other 
hand its extreme light weight necessitates the employment 
of some mechanical means to preserve the alignment and 
spacing. In order that the concrete may entirely surround 
the pipes it is necessary that they be separated at least 
34-inch, and wooden spacing stakes are commonly used 
for this purpose. The writer has found that iron stakes 
are far more economical, as they can be used over and over 
again indefinitely and their cost is probably less than that of 
the wooden pegs, as the latter are sure to split or break after 
being used once or twice. These stakes can be made of 
Y%4x%y-inch iron 2 feet 6 inches in length and their use is 


indicated in the drawing reproduced. So soon as the bottom 
layer of concrete is in place a stake is driven at each end 
of the trench the proper distance from the wall and a line 
stretched between them. Stakes are then driven at inter- 
vals of five feet along this line and the remaining rows re- 
quired are set by placing a length of duct beside a stake 
already driven and driving the second one on the other side 
of the pipe. In this way as many rows as are required are 
very quickly set in position and when the “stack” of ducts 
is laid and concreted the stakes can be withdrawn and are 
ready for the next run. 

The drawings and photographs show the several styles of 
duct and methods of laying very plainly and for further in- 
formation the reader is referred to the catalogues of the 
manufacturers wherein the special points of advantage of 
each form will be found clearly set forth. 

Mention should also be made of another form of conduit 
originated, if the writer’s recollection is not at fault, by 
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LAYING MULTIPLE CLAY DUCTS. 


Mr. Wylie, the former Chicago manager of the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company. This duct was built as the work 
progressed by troweling the bottom concrete to a face and 
then pouring concrete around a set of wooden or sheet iron 
mandrels formed like an inverted “U” laid side by side. 
These mandrels were pulled ahead as the work progressed 
and the result was a continuous hole or set of holes in the 
concrete from manhole to manhole with all the expense of 
the duct eliminated. This style of construction has never 
come into general use, although the writer understands it 
has been successfully adopted in several installations, the 
most important being at Waco, Texas. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the expense of this method would at least equal 
that of any of the standard forms. 

There are certain general principles of construction that 
apply, no matter what form of conduit is used and which 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The ducts must form a continuous and unbroken line 
from manhole to manhole. . 

2. This line must be as nearly straight as possible, both 
vertically and horizontally. 

3. The line must be so constructed that water cannot 
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settle at any point between the manholes—in other words, 
there must be a continuous fall from one manhole to the 
next or a fall from some point between the manholes to 
each. 

4. The conduits must be protected against mechanical 
injury or the possibility of settling, this being accomplished 
hy surrounding them with concrete. 

5. The ducts must enter the manholes in such a way that 
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SEPARATED BY IRON SPACING STAKES. 
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the cables can be safely and conveniently put in position for 
splicing. 

6. The manholes must be of ample size and strength. 

7. Means must be provided for supporting the cables in 
the manholes. 


8. The rights of other occupiers of the underground 
right-of-way must be respected. 


9. The work must be so conducted as to disturb traffic as 
little as possible. 


10. Electrolysis must be guarded against with most 
scrupulous care. 


To accomplish these results successfully and expeditious- 
ly, two things are essentially necessary, viz., (1) well 
thought out plans and (2) a well organized and efficient 
crew. The preliminary surveys already described will have 
determined the location of manholes and the number of 
ducts between each, so there remains only the final estab- 
lishment of the grades. This may be accomplished by 
keeping a level constantly on the job and determining the 
grades as the work progresses, but this is an unhandy and 
expensive process and one in nowise consistent with the 
best engineering practice as applied to sewers or other 
similar work. It means that the superintendent will have 
his eye at the instrument instead of on his men and should 
he be called away the work is apt to be hindered by the 
absence of the necessary grade stakes. The best practice, 
beyond doubt, is to establish all grades before the work 
commences and to this end a careful set of levels should be 
run covering the entire system of ducts and the profiles of 
the several lines plotted. 


Beginning at one end of a line of ducts the elevation of 
the first manhole, as referred to the city datum, may be 
obtained from the city engineer. Of course, one could 
assume any elevation, such as 100, for this point, but as the 
engineer will probably require a profile of the completed 
work it will be better to get the correct elevation to begin 
with. Using this elevation as a bench mark, and making 
each of the succeeding manhole stakes a turning point, rod 
readings should be taken at each point where the eye shows 


a change of grade, and from the notes of this survey the 
profile of the surface can be plotted with great accuracy. 

A page of field notes and the profile plotted therefrom are 
here reproduced, and show very clearly both the method 
and the result. As a check on the accuracy of the work the 
level circuit should be completed by returning along a con- 
venient street to the starting point, and the computed ele- 
vation of the latter should not differ from the elevation 
originally assumed by more than .o5 feet in a circuit of one 
mile. 

Having the surface of the ground accurately plotted it 
becomes an easy matter to establish the grade of the bot- 
tom of the trench. Thus, suppose that the conduit to be 
placed in the profile illustrated consisted of two ducts laid 
side by side with three inches of concrete below the ducts 
and two inches on top, and that the top of the concrete must 
be at least eight inches below the pavement at any point, we 
have the following simple computation—three inches bot- 
tom concrete plus one duct at four inches plus two inches 
top concrete plus eight inches under the pavement equals a 
total of seventeen inches below the lowest point, which is 
the gutter on the east side of the street. Marking this point 
on our profile we immediately determine the balance of the 
grade and rule it in, as shown in the second illustration. 
With the grades all determined in this way we are ready to 
set the grade stakes for the excavation. 

With the transit a line of permanent hubs at intervals 
of twenty-five inches is set far enough to one side of the line 
between the centers. of the manholes to avoid its being dis- 
turbed by the diggers. In brick or asphalt pavement a 60d 
nail with a washer under the head makes a good hub; in 
unpaved streets or alleys a pole step with a heavy washer 
will not be disturbed by traffic. A careful set of levels is 
run on these hubs and the elevation of each determined, 
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using the manhole elevations as bench marks, The neces- 
sary cut at each stake is measured on the profile paper, and 
marked as shown in the second illustration, so that the 
underground foreman has only to put a common level on the 
hub and measure down to the bottom of his grade. With a 
definite depth at every twenty-five feet it will be found im- 
possible to make a mistake, as no one point can be more than 
twelve feet six inches distant from one of the hubs. 

Of course, it may happen that an obstruction will be met, 
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which will necessitate a change of grade, in which case the 
readjustment must be made on the spot, but if the prelim- 
inary surveys have been carefully made this will not occur 
often. 

The greatest trouble with underground work is that, as a 
rule, it must be done by unskilled labor, and therefore the 
organization of the crew is of the utmost importance. The 
most successful crew is the one in which there are enough 
men for every part of the work, and yet not so many that 
one part will proceed too fast for the others and so throw 
some if the men idle. The number of men to be employed 





























GAS MAIN RAISED TO CROSS DUCTS. 


depends partly on how fast it is desired to carry on the work 
and partly on the quality of soil. It is self-evident that more 
men will be needed in heavy digging than in light, but a day 
or two’s work will suffice to adjust the number of men in 
proper proportions. The writer has found the following to 
be about the most economical crew in average conditions of 
soil. One foreman with thirty to thirty-five diggers, one 
foreman with eight to ten men mixing and wheeling con- 
crete, three pipe lavers, five men to refill and tamp, with 
occasional assistance from the others, three men to dig man- 
holes, one mason and three men building manholes, three 
men and four teams to remove surplus dirt, one waterboy 
and one night watchman. If asphalt pavements have to be 
taken up, sufficient additional men must be provided for this 
purpose. It is assumed that brick, sand, stone and cement 
will be bought delivered on the works as required. A light 
team and wagon will also be needed to move the mason with 
his tools and boxes, the general tool box and “run errands”’ 
generally. A crew of this size should lay at least 20,000 
duct feet, including the manholes, per week under average 
conditions. 

Before commencing work ample supplies of conduit sand, 
cement, stone and brick should be on the ground and at least 
enough for two days’ work distributed along the line of the 
trench. Arrangements should be made with the water 
authorities to assure ample supplies either from hydrants 
or private services and a permit secured from the city en- 
gineer to open the pavements; all tools should be over- 
hauled, put in perfect condition and placed in the tool box 
ready for the start. 

It will be found best to begin operations at one end of the 
main line of ducts rather than at the central office, for, as a 
rule, the crew will not be up to full strength at the start; 
it is easier to break the men in on light work, and further, it 


is cheaper and better to have the work proceed in a straight 
line than to make long shifts, for men who will work like 
heroes in the ditch will invariably slouch in moving from 
place to place. 

The best practice is undoubtedly to build the manholes 
before the trench is dug and one of the great advantages of 
establishing grades in advance is that the duct entrances 
can be accurately set. A reference to the second profile will 
show that the mason is furnished with all the data required 
to effect this result. The first men to be set at work will 
therefore be the manhole diggers, and so soon as they have 
the first pit dug the mason and his helpers can be put on; in 
the meantime all other preparations will be made so there 
may be no delays in commencing the actual conduit work. 
The subway foreman having a blue print showing the 
number of ducts in each run and the depth and width of the 
trench indicated on his profiles, will, first of all, locate the 
hubs, which, as stated before, are set at intervals of twenty- 
five feet, and it is the writer’s practice to chalk on conve- 
nient walls or fences the depth of the cut at each hub so that 
the foreman will not need to refer to the profile for every 
measurement. A line should be stretched along each side of 
the ditch and chalk marks made on the pavement to guide 
the men taking it up. In no other way can an accurate ditch 
be dug. If the pavement be brick or stone is must be care- 
fully taken up and the bricks or stones neatly piled along the 
side of the street or alley, and if the pavement rests on a 
concrete foundation the concrete should be thrown to one 
side of the ditch and the earth to the other, for the concrete 
can be used again after being screened, with the addition of 
sand and cement, while if thrown out with the dirt it would 
be entirely worthless. 


Asphalt pavement should be taken up with great care, so 
that the pieces may be replaced when the work is completed 
and so afford a reasonably good driveway till the permanent 
repairs are made. When a city contracts with an asphalt 
company there is always a provision regulating the charge 
for repairs and replacements and arrangements should be 
made in advance with the city authorities covering these 
charges. The line of the trench being marked on the pave- 
ment a clean cut should be made with the asphalt cutters 
on both sides of the ditch, care being taken to see that the 
chisels are driven entirely through the asphalt. Transverse 
cuts between the lines should be made at intervals of two 
feet or less and the blocks so cut loose can be pried out with 
bars and piled along the curb ready to be replaced as soon 
as the trench is refilled. This will make the pavement al- 
most as smooth as before the excavation was made and will 
avoid complaints and possible pending permanent repairs. 
The only correct practice is to fill trenches under asphalt 
entirely with concrete and no other method should be 
considered. 

The foreman must insist on a perfectly straight ditch and 
should discharge without mercy men who fail to keep the 
line, for every jog in the excavation means just so much 
concrete wasted beside the unnecessary labor of digging. A 
wheelway must be kept open along one side of the ditch 
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for the concrete barrows, and it will usually be necessary 
to keep a man cleaning this. 

The sides of the excavation must be kept perfectly per- 
pendicular and a great deal of trouble will be found in this 
respect, for men will always make the bottom of the trench 
narrower than the top unless closely watched. A good plan 
is for the foreman to cut a stick the exact width of the ditch 
and, as he goes his rounds, make frequent measurements, at 
least one at each hub, where he is sure of his center line. 

As a rule the trench will not require shoring, but in very 
loose sand or wet clay a deep ditch or manhole may need 
support. For this purpose planks may be placed on either 
side of the excavation and held in position by 2x4 braces cut 
a trifle longer than the width between the planks and driven 
firmly into place. If the entire system be in this class of 
soil it will be better to purchase a supply of regular trench 
shore braces, which can be had in several patterns from any 
house handling contractors’ supplies. 

If rock be encountered it must be blasted out and the 
method to be adopted will depend entirely on the amount of 
such excavation required. The writer, on one occasion, had 
to carry a line of ducts through extremely hard rock a dis- 
tance of over 1,000 feet, tor which work he used two steam 
drills and a very complete blasting outfit, but in ordinary 
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ploy a competent dynamite foreman, or better still, let the 
contract for the rock work to a local contractor. 

As a rule the concrete will be mixed on the pavement at 
intersecting streets, but if there are none but unpaved streets 
a mixing board must be provided. This must be at least 
12x12 feet, heavily made of two-inch planks set closely to- 
gether, so as to be as nearly watertight as possible. 

The concrete is composed of cement, sand, and either 
gravel, cinders or crushed stone. The cement may be either 
a high-grade native hydraulic cement or Portland. The 
difference in cost between the two is not so great as might 
be supposed from the comparative prices per barrel, for 
much less of the Portland is required for the same strength 
of concrete as will be seen from the formule following. 
The sand should be good, clean, sharp river or shore sand 
and must be free from mud or quicksand, either of which 
is most detrimental to the concrete. If crushed stone be 
used each piece should pass a 1%-inch ring and all dust 
should be screened out. Gravel is, as a rule, more expen- 
sive than crushed stone, as it must be washed and screened, 
and when for any reason it is desired to employ this 
material it will usually be best to buy the unscreened gravel 
as it comes from the pit, which avoids the necessity of using 
sand, but care must be taken to see that there is not too 
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cases the holes will be drilled by hand. As this work has 
to be carried on through crowded streets and alleys great 
care must be taken to avoid damage to life and property. 
The secret of such operations may be stated as “small 
charges and plenty of them.” It is better to drill a good 
number of holes and to use a small charge in each than 
a few holes with heavy charges. The quality of dynamite to 
be used will depend on the character of the rock—the 
tougher the stone the higher grade the explosive should be. 
For ordinary purposes dynamite containing 50 per cent 
nitro-glycerine will be sufficiently strong, but it must be re- 
membered that a shattering effect is required and this can- 
not be obtained with gunpowder or low grade dynamite. 
To prevent spawls being blown out by the blasts a couple of 
axemen with a team should be sent to the nearest woods to 
cut a large supply of small branches, which should be wired 
into bundles as large as two men can handle. These bundles 
of brush are laid over the line of the blasts two or three 
deep and wide enough to extend at least two feet on each 
side of the holes and are held down by any convenient 
method. The neatest device for this purpose is made by 
chaining two good sized timbers together and placing one 
on each side of the brush with the chains running over the 
top. With this protection blasting can be carried on with 
perfect safety in any situation. 

It is strongly advised, however, that, unless the superin- 
tendent has had much experience in rock cuttings, he em- 





much sand mixed with it. The proportion should not ex- 
ceed two of sand to three of gravel, and above all the mix- 
ture must be free from mud.. Good cinders make a better 
and stronger concrete than almost any other material, and as 
they are easily obtainable in almost all localities at a reason- 
able price their use is strongly recommended. 

The theory of all concrete is that the voids in the stone 
and sand must be entirely filled with the cement mortar, and 
the following formule will comply with this rule, those 
using hydraulic cement having a considerable excess of 
mortar: 

No. 1.—Cement, I part; sand, 2 parts; stone, 3 parts; 
otherwise, stone, I yard; sand, 2-3 yards; cement, 4 sacks. 
hydraulic. 

No. 2.—Stone, I yard; sand, 2-3 yard; cement, I sack 
Portland, 2 sacks hydraulic. 

No. 3.—Stone, 5 parts; sand, 3 parts; cement, I part 
Portland. 

No. 4.—Cinders, 6 barrows; sand, 2 barrows; Portland, 
V4 barrel, or 2 sacks. 

No. 5.—Unscreened gravel, 5 parts; hydraulic cement, 
I part. 

No. 6.—Unscreened gravel, 8 parts; Portland cement, I 
part. 

All these formulz are well approved by concrete men and 
can be safely followed. Nos. 2, 4 and 6 are especially recom- 
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mended, No. 4 being that adopted by nearly all contractors 
of fireproof buildings. 

It is probable that poor concrete is more generally at- 
tributable to bad mixing than to bad materials. The fol- 
lowing method will produce excellent results if carefully 
adhered to: First, mix the sand and cement, turning them 


Much difference of opinion exists among engineers as to 
part of cement to eight of sand, adding sufficient water to 
cause the mixture to run readily and so fill up all interstices. 
The ditch is now ready for refilling and the earth should be 
shoveled in in layers not exceeding four inches in thickness 
and each layer thoroughly tamped. In very dry weather a 
slight sprinkling of water will aid materially in 





securing good tamping. 








Too much care cannot be given to the refill- 
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together at least three times dry, then add the stone (which 
should previously be thoroughly wetted), and turn the dry 
mixture at least once over; finally add water as required 
and turn at least three times more. The result will be that 
every particle of stone is thoroughly coated with mortar and 





|| ing, if pavements have to be relaid, for unless 
the underlying earth is most thoroughly com- 
pacted the pavement will surely settle and have 
|| to be taken up again. A foreman should be put 
|| over the refilling crew and he should insist on 
| good work and careful tamping. Even with the 
| utmost care a certain amount of settling is sure 
| to occur and it is best to fili the trench a little 
| more than full and allow it to stand for a day or 
i two before replacing the pavement, unless the 
latter has to be laid on concrete, in which case it 
| may be relaid at once. In replacing brick or 
/ stone pavements on earth a considerable crown 
should be given to allow for settling, at least one 
inch for each foot in width, and particular atten- 
tion must be paid to the edges of the trench. All 
loosened bricks should be removed and relaid on 
a base of fresh sand, and the edges of all bricks 
next the trench should be raised just a trifle by 
placing a little sand under them so that the 
crown will begin to rise as far back as possible 
from the center of the ditch. If this precau- 
tion be neglected there is bound to be an 
ugly line between the original and the re- 
placed pavement. As soon as the pavement is relaid it must 
be gone over with a heavy roller and then sanded. The 
roller will take down most of the crown and traffic will soon 
remove the rest, if, indeed, it does not convert it into a de- 
pression. Traffic must not be allowed over the relaid pave- 





the amount of water necessary, some preferring 
the concrete as dry as possible, others favoring 





an excess of water. A safe rule will be to adopt 





the middle course and make the concrete moist 
enough to tamp nicely, but not so moist as to 
have water run from it. Ordinary crushed stone 
weighs 2,270 pounds per cubic yard, a car hold- 
ing from thirteen to twenty yards; sand weighs 
wet approximately 3,000 pounds per cubic yard ; 
cement from 360 to 380 pounds per barrel, an 
average car being 150 barrels and each barrel 
containing approximately four cubic feet. 

The bottom of the ditch having been brought 
to a perfect grade (and to this end a man who 
can work with his head as well as with his hands 
should follow the diggers and with a sharp 
spade trim up both bottom and sides) the con- 
crete is wheeled in and carefully tamped to a 
smooth face. The accepted practice calls for 
three inches of concrete on the bottom and top 
of the ducts and two inches on the sides, except 
where multiple clay ducts are used, in which 
case it is customary to omit the concrete at the 
sides. The conduits are placed carefully in line, 
especial care being taken with the joints, and 
when all are in place the top layer of concrete 
is put on and lightly tamped. When more than 
one layer of single duct conduits is required the concrete 
should be carefully tamped around each and the top brought 
to a smooth face to receive the following tier. If multiple 
clay ducts are used the spaces between the ducts must be 
poured full of a light grouting, which may be made by using 
one that the mixture is ready to set into a compact and 
homogeneous mass. 
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ment until it is rolled and sanded. A considerable overplus 
of sand should be sprinkled over the pavement and this 
should be swept back and forth till no more can be coaxed 
between the bricks. This operation is frequently slighted 
or neglected entirely, and yet it is one of the most vital im- 
portance, for it is the sand between the bricks that gives 
stability to the entire pavement. 
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One of the great advantages of single ducts is their flexi- 
bility and the ease with which obstacles can be passed, 
whereas, with the heavy multiple ducts, changes in the line 
are considerably more difficult. It would be impossible to 
make specific mention of all obstacles that may be encoun- 
tered, but it may be said that a line of ducts can be made 
to describe a considerable curve without materially hinder- 
ing the drawing in of the cables. Common sense will show 
the necessity of making a curve as gradual as possible, and 
if an obstacle be run into which necessitates swinging the 
line to one side the deflection should be commenced as far 
back as possible, and when the obstruction is passed the 
line should return to its true position on an equally easy 
bend. As an illustration of a very extreme case the writer 
recalls one instance in which a line of eight ducts had to 
swing five feet to the right and shortiy afterwards four feet 
to the left of the true line to clear a series of obstructing 
manholes, and yet no difficulty whatever was had with the 
cables. . 

The vertical grade, however, will permit of no such varia- 
tions, for good drainage is absolutely essential and must be 
preserved at all hazards. However, it is generally possible 
to clear an ordinary obstruction by changing the intended 
grade. Thus suppose the plan calls for a fall from one man- 
hole to the other and an obstacle is met which compels the 
grade to be raised; in such a case by making the fall from 
the high point to each manhole the difficulty can be over- 
come. If all other expedients fail it is always possible to 
build another manhole and so get a fresh start, but this 
should be done only as a last resort. Small service pipes 
crossing the line of conduits can generally be allowed to run 
between the ducts, but in such a case wooden strips should 
be placed on each side of the service so that it can be pulled 
out if necessary without disturbing the concrete. 


Gas and water companies are generally willing to shift 
their service pipes when asked to do so, provided the ex- 
pense is berne by the telephone company, and none of their 
services or mains should under any circumstances be dis- 
turbed without their permission. The writer has in mind 
one occasion where a six-inch gas main was carried over a 
heavy line of conduits, as shown in the illustration, drain- 
age for the main being provided, as shown, by a correspond- 
ing set of two-inch pipes tapped back of the elbows and 
carried under the ducts. With a light run of ducts it is also 
possible to change their arrangement, when so doing will 
enable one to clear an obstruction. Thus suppose we are 
building a line of four ducts laid two wide and two high, 
anc an obstacle is encountered which the two upper ducts 
would clear, but the lower ones cannot. In this case, by 
gradually spreading the upper ducts, we can raise the others 
between them and continue the run four ducts wide instead 
of two. 

These few instances are given merely as hints and as illus- 
trations of what can be done safely, but on every plant prob- 
lems will be presented, which, perhaps, have never been met 
before and in their solution common sense, practical ex- 
perience and engineering skill are of far more value than 
anv amount of printed instruction could possibly be. 

It has been said that care must be taken to disturb traffic 
as little as possible; it is only common courtesy when run- 
ning through busy streets and alleys to give a few days 
notice to the merchants and hotelkeepers that on a certain 
date the street or alley will be blocked and so give them 
‘in Opportunity to anticipate their wants. Sufficient men 
should be employed to insure the speedy opening and clos- 
ing of the trenches and manholes and the replating of the 
pavement, and except in case of storm no block should be 
sept open more than one day. Good, substantial bridges 
should be provided for both street and sidewalk crossings 
so that traffic on intersecting streets will not be interfered 
with, nor pedestrians compelled to jump across the trench. 
hese items cost but little and their use avoids many com- 


plaints. At night the open ditches should be well guarded 
with red lanterns and all sidewalk crossings on open trench 
should be carefully protected.and lighted. A night watch- 
man should be employed to patrol the ditch regularly 
through the night and see that the lanterns are kept lighted 
and the crossing not disturbed. 

Before leaving the works the foreman should inspect all 
parts of the excavation and make sure that no gutter pipes 
are so blocked that a heavy rain would flood cellars or base- 
ments; he should also see that the open ends of the ducts 
are carefully closed (for which purpose several hundred 
wooden plugs made to fit the duct closely must be provided 
before the work begins) and that the work is in general 
good shape for the night, with all tools picked up and locked 
in the toolbox. 

Careful arrangements should always be made for the 
timely delivery of material, and, as stated before, supplies 
for at least. two days should be kept ahead of the work. 
There is more to this than the mere assurance of having the 
material ready, for the writer has found that when the crew 
can actually look down the line and see all sorts of supplies 
waiting to be used thev will work with far more energy 
than when they spend part of their time wondering whether 
they will be laid off when the little material in sight is used 
up. It is needless to add that the crew should be pushed 
to their full capacity and that every man should be com- 
pelled to render a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage or 
else lose his button. 





HAVE A GRIEVANCE AGAINST THE BELL. 





A Detroit paper says that Coldwater patrons of the 
Michigan Telephone Company are mad clear through at 
that corporation. For the past four or five years the tele- 
phone service has been about as bad as it could be. Open 
rebellion was prevented by repeated promises of better 
things—that they would “readjust” all the old lines, intro- 
duce the cable system and do all that could be done to com- 
pensate for the worn-out telephones and wires then in use. 
Last year the readjustment took place, and long-distance 
telephones replaced the old ones, without regard to the con- 
dition of the telephone removed. The patrons were para- 
lyzed with astonishment and gratitude. Now all is changed. 
The company has just announced a $6 raise on every tele- 
phone in use in Coldwater, and has rubbed it in by having 
the local agent state that it makes no difference to the com- 
pany how many kick and throw out their telephones, the 
raise will stand just the same. The Wolverine Telephone 
Company (Independent), which has a large number of tele- 
phones in use in Coldwater, will at once, it is announced, 
increase its force now wiring the city, and in a few months 
will be ready for patronage on every street. The raise will 
cost the Bell company over one-third of its city patrons, it 
is declared. 





HUNGRY WOODPECKERS CAUSE DAMAGE. 





In certain sections of Utah the telephone companies have 
to reckon with woodpeckers as a source of damage to poles, 
the singing wires attracting swarms of these noisy little 
feathered fellows. Evidently the birds think the sounds 
come from worms concealed inside the poles, for they peck 
away at the poles to such an extent as to make it necessary 
to replace a large number of the wooden wire supports. To 
aggravate matters in one district, small boys were supplied 
with shotguns with which to kiil the feathered pests, and in 
carrying out their work, stray charges of shot broke hun- 
dreds of the glass insulators. The damage caused by the in- 
quisitive woodpeckers has not been fully estimated, but when 
everything is taken into consideration, the amount may be 
considerable. 
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Conducted by Samuel G. McMeen. 


Municipal Teephony in England in 1904—Telephony, Aprit. 
(Comparative statistics and discussion on the various Eng- 
lish municipal telephone enterprises: Guernsey, Glasgow, 
FINANCIAL Portsmouth, Swansea, Brighton and Hull. 
AND One new municipal telephone system, that of 
Economic. Lull, was brought into operation, but all old 
‘ones considerably extended their territories 
and plants. 
lew Vork Telephone Service for Twenty Vears—Western Eiectriizan, March 25. 
Basis for present building operations is a forecast for 
1920; the forecast is for an eighteen-mile radius, with a 
population of 9,000,000, and with 1,000,000 telephones. 


Bell vs. Independent Ohio Statistics--American Tevephone Journat. April 8. 

Table of comparative figures in number of telephones, ex- 
changes, toll stations and stockholders. The table shows 
the Independents ahead by about two to one. 

Independent Telephone Securities—F ARNSWORTH.— 7etephone Magazine, Apri. 

Value in any security requires that the plant has justified 
the outlay and has an earning power producing ample re- 
sults. 

Canada and the Independents—Telephony, April. 

Inspired by the progress of the Independent movement 
in the United States, Independent telephone men have in- 
stituted a forward movement in Canada. In the town of 
Peterborough, Ontario, the Canadian Machine Telephone 
Company (Lorimer) is installing an automatic system, op- 
posed to the Canadian Bell. A first-class plant of its type 
is being installed and much attention is being attracted 
throughout Canada. As a part of the article is included a 
table of finance statistics compiled from the latest balance 
sheets issued by prominent Bell and Independent telephone 
enterprises in Great Britain, Canada and the United States. 
Cuvahoga Annuat Report—Telephony, April. 

A report in much detail of the year 1904 for the Cuya- 
hoga Independent Telephone Company of Cleveland, com- 
parisons with the Bell licensee being made in some in- 
stances, 

Telephony Stilia New Art—WHkEELER.— Telephone Magazine, Aprit. 

An article written in a popular strain, from the pen of the 
president of the Chicago Telephone Company. Beginning 
with the clectrical transmission of speech, followed with 
the invention of the switchboard and its myriad improve- 
ments, the telephone system of to-day is an instance of suc- 
cess in development; still demands come from users for 
new forms of service, inventors strive to meet the demands, 
and development is continual. 

New Vork Rate Reduction—American Telephone Journal, March £5. 

Table of new and old rates of the New York Telephone 
Company. The reduction is on direct lines only, and varies 
from 20 per cent on a small number of messages to about 
10 per cent on a large number. 

New York Rate Reduction—Electricity, March 29. 

Direct-line business subscribers will have a reduced rate, 
varying from 20 to about 10 per cent reduction. In Brook- 
lyn, reductions in business and residence rates will be made. 
A table of new toll-line rates is given, in which the rate 
from a pay-station is higher than from a private telephone. 
Telephone Advertising—NWV OODBURY,— Telephony, April. 

Advertising is anything which brings the company into 
favorable notice of the public. Good service is the best 
medium, Pay-station receipts can be materially increased if 


proper signs are used, both outside the premises and at the 
telephone inside the building. When bills are sent out there 
is an opportunity for announcements and notices concern- 
ing the telephone company’s business. 

Bell Report—Electrical Review, April 1. 

Annual report of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, giving usual statistics, and with curve showing 
number of subscribers from beginning of Bell system to 
date. 

Bell Company Surrenders—Electricity, April 12. 

It is announced that the Bell company has contracted to 
connect for toll line traffic with several Independent Iowa 
exchanges and that this policy will be made general. 


Intermediate Distributing Frame—MIiLvER.— Teiephony, April. 

The intermediate distributing frame, if intelligently used, 
may contribute much to the economic operation of a tele- 
phone office. The function of the intermediate 
distributing frame is entirely distinct from 
that of the main frame. By the main frame, 
any outside line may be connected to any 
number in the multiple jacks; by the intermediate frame, 
any line and multiple jacks may be connected to any an- 
swering jack and lamp without changing the connection of 
the line and multiple number. The intermediate distribut- 
ing frame is used for distributing the load among the vari- 
ous operators. The subscribers’ lines handled by an oper- 
ator may vary from twenty very busy lines to 400 com- 
paratively idle lines, with about an equal distribution of 
work per operator. It makes no difference on what posi- 
tion of the switchboard an answering jack is located, so 
long as the number on the multiple jacks connected with 
corresponds to the directory number of the line served. By 
means of the intermediate distributing frame, when a cer- 
tain operator is overloaded some of her answering jacks 
may be disconnected from the lines served, thus reducing 
her work, and those lines may be connected to other answer- 
ing jacks upon other sections or upon new sections of the 
switchboard, and without changing the directory numbers 
or multiple numbers of the lines thus moved. Conversely, 
it may be at times possible to disconnect all answering jacks 
on some positions and dispense with those operators, thus 
effecting an economy, the lines being connected to answer- 
ing jacks on other positions. The method of making 
changes at the intermediate frame varies with the line cir- 
cuit used. In relay boards, the relay equipment for one 
line may be associated permanently with the multiple jacks 
or with the answering jack. Circuits of Bell and Inde- 
pendent cross-connecting systems are shown in diagrams. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Jungie Savages Operate Telephone System—Barry.— Telephony, Aprit. 


An incident, related as from H. Rider Haggard, of an 
unexpected discovery of an isolated electric light and tele- 
phone plant, twenty-five lights and four telephones in dark- 
est Africa. 


Hotel Equipment—American Flectrician, April 

The Potter Hotel, at Santa Barbara, California, has in- 
stalled a private telephone exchange with about 500 tele- 
phones connected. The telephones are of the DeVeau type 
and use eleven volts on the talking circuit. 
Power Plant—O’Brien.—American Electrician, April. 

The introduction of common battery systems has made 
necessary a power plant at the central office. The basis of 
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all such plants is the storage battery. The size of cell for 
any proposed plant may be determined by estimating the 
traffic of the plant. At least two possible means of charg- 
ing should be provided. Where the office is a small one 
and associated with a larger office, charging current may 
be obtained from the larger office in an emergency. The 
switchboard should consist of a panel for charging machine, 
a panel for control of auxiliary machines for ringing, busy 
back, etc., and a fuse panel. A table of costs of power 
plants is given, the costs being based on the number of 
originating calls. 


Telephones Among the Navajsoes—SimBon.—Sound Waves, April. 

The story of the introduction and development of the 
telephone in the Navajo country, Arizona, by the Francis- 
can monks; included as a part of the article is considerable 
historical matter pertaining to the missionary work other 
than the telephone, also incidents of the telephones and 
lines. 

Telephones on Strect Cars—Telephone Magazine, April. 

The trolley cars of the Pittsburg Railway Company are 
equipped with telephones, and at least one telephone wire 
runs along each line of the system. Connections may be 
made from the car telephones to the company’s offices, or 
over trunk lines to the Bell exchange in Pittsburg. 


Cable Splicing—Barnes.— Telephone Magazine, Aprit. 

An article devoted to the details of splicing heavy con- 
ductors. Most important in splicing rubber-covered cables 
is to get the conductor strands thoroughly clean. Details 
and diagrams for connecting the conductors, both in solid 
core and stranded cables are shown, in preparatory, pro- 
gressive and finished stages of the work. 


Boat Telephone Equipment—Electrical World and Engineer, Aprit 1. 

The new steamer Providence of the Fall River line, New 
York, has a complete telephone plant on board. Each state- 
room and all of the important stations on the vessel are 
provided with telephones connected with a central switch- 
board. There are also private lines direct from the pilot 
house to the engine room, steering gear, wireless telegraph 
station, etc., and from engine room to chief engineer’s 
room. Bell apparatus is used, with common battery system. 


Albion, New York, Equipment—American Telephone Journai. March 25. 

Albion, New York, has a population of 5,000, and the 
Independent exchange expects to have 1,000 telephones 
working this summer, including the equipment of the coun- 
try lines. Underground and aerial cable construction has 
been installed, with common battery instruments, and toll 
line connections. A reduction of Bell rates, both local and 
toll, has been effected. 


<lutomatic for Nava! Station—Electricity, March 29. 

A new private telephone equipment for the New Orleans 
Naval Station will be of the automatic variety, present 
equipment twenty-five, ultimate 500 telephones. The policy 
of the United States government seems to be to install auto- 
matic service for its exchanges. The specifications for the 
plant here mentioned made no provision for manual com- 
petition for the equipment. 


Chinatown, San Francisco, Telephone Exchange—Teiethone Magazine, Aprit. 

An illustrated description of the Chinatown branch of 
the exchange of the Pacific States Télephone and Tele- 
graph Company, in San Francisco, California. There are 
360 Chinese subscribers on the list. Chinese operators are 
employed. The Chinese language seems more _ readily 
heard over the wires than English. 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, History—SK1NNER.— Telephone Magazine, Aprii. 

A sketch by the general manager of the People’s Tele- 
phone Company of Sherbrooke, Quebec, relating the his- 
tory to date of the telephonic development of that town and 
vicinity, and describing the present plant of the People’s 
company. Sherbrooke has 12,000 inhabitants; the Inde- 


pendent exchange has 550 telephones, and also operates 400 
miles of toll lines, with many smaller branch exchanges. 
Automatic vs. Manual—Deran.— Telephony, April. 

What is an Automatic Telephone system? From a study 
of what the subscriber has to do to promote a call in a 
manual system, compared with what he has to do to pro- 
mote a call in a so-called automatic system, it is suggested 
that we change the name of the latter system and call it 
the “Subscriber Operated System.” The single-cord relay 
board (described) seems most nearly the completely auto- 
matic device. Secrecy of the present commercially avail- 
able automatic system is a fallacy. 

Baltic Telephone Plant—BoswortH.—American Telephone Journal, Aprits. 

Telephone service in Riga, Russia, was given by Bell 
management until 1902 when the franchise expired and the 
Bell plant was taken over by an Independent company. An 
entirely new plant recently has been constructed. Riga 
has 256,000 population ; the new switchboard has 3,000 sub- 
scribers with a capacity of 10,000, and is common battery, 
lamp signal multiple, with automatic ringing keys. It is 
equipped for 21 operators and in many respects resembles 
modern American boards. 

Eastern Telephone Development—DEMareEST.—Finance, March 25. 

A review of present conditions in the east. Owing to the 
fact that the Independent movement was born in the west, 
and that its greatest development has been in the west, 
few people realize the progress in the east. The eastern part 
of the United States. is becoming well dotted with prosper- 
ous exchanges and well netted over with Independent toll 
lines. Independents in New York state and New Jersey 
are clamoring for connection with New York city. 


Telephone Construction Practice—Minuinnick.— Telephony, April. 
Third chapter of the serial. In purchasing tools, the diffi- 
culty lies not so much in obtaining what is required as in 
LINES AND Choosing from the great variety offered. A 
LINE con. 2004 grade should be purchased. In large 
STRUCTION, COmstruction companies the tool account not 
uncommonly reaches $5,000, or more. There 
are needed: Conduit tools, tool boxes and lanterns, paving 
tools, pole-framing tools, digging and setting tools, pole- 
raising tools, including a derrick, if the amount of work 
will justify the expense, which may, by a schedule given, 
be as low as $89.27; messenger and guying tools, cable 
tools, inside wiring tools, wire tools, ropes, blocks, lines, 
brick drills, miscellaneous tools. All tools should be plainly 
marked with names or initials. 


Pin Board Pole Line Mat—Tyvrer.—American Telephone Journal, March 25. 

Instructions for the construction and use of a pin board 
pole line map of an exchange district, wherein each pole 
may be represented by a pin, of color to represent its own- 
ership or use. 


Rural Line Construction—Price.—American Telephone Journal, Apri 1, 

Fourth article. There are two classes of distributing 
poles; those at which the wires of the pole lead connect 
to drops directly to the subscribers’ premises, and those 
where a lead divides, or a branch lead is taken from the 
main lead. The latter class require to be buckarmed. The 
best plan is to place the reverse arms by themselves and 
cross-connect with jumper wires. 

Underground Reconstruction—Bonv.—American Telephone Journal. Aprii id. 

In constructing the subway for street railway traffic in 
New York, many changes involving reconstruction of the 
New York Telephone Company’s underground plant were 
involved. Many cases involved interesting engineering 
features. In some instances conduit was built around the 
previously installed and working cables, thus reversing 
the usual order of putting in an underground plant. 

Telephone Line Construction in Japan—Teiethony, April. 

When telephone work was begun, fifteen vears ago, B. 

W. G. No. 18 hard copper wire was used, but heavier wires 
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and cables have been adopted in later work. Cables are 
mostly 100-wire and 50-wire ; conduits are iron and earthen- 
ware. Wood poles are generally used, with wood cross 
arms for light leads, with iron poles in some instances. 
Maintenance of Sw tchboard Cords—Coar.— Telephony, Aprit. 

The maintenance of flexible switchboard cords is a most 
troublesome feature in the operation of a telephone switch- 

TRAFFIC board. A testing jack may be provided for 

AND each operator, connected on a commutator 
OPERATING. “UCuit, with proper resistance to flash the 
supervisory lamp; when an operator suspects 
a cord, the plug may be placed in this jack and the cord 
shaken and twisted. When a cord tests defective in this 
way it should be removed from the switchboard and re- 
paired at a workbench. At the workbench, tests may be 
made to determine exactly the nature and location of the 
trouble, which then may be repaired properly and the cord 
returned to service. Circuit diagrams are given for both 
switchboard test and bench tests. 
information Bureau Advantages—O’ Brien,—American Telephone Journat, Apri 1. 

The information desk is now a common adjunct to the 
central office. It lightens the load upon the operators and 
increases their capacity. The information usually required 
may be cared for by a few sets of records. 

Line Testing—Ntwton.—Sound Waves, April. 

Second paper. Varley loop test to locate a ground. Var- 
ley loop test to locate a fault. Murray loop test. Test for 
open wires, similar to the Murray loop test, but with a re- 
ceiver in lieu of a galvanometer and alternating or similar 
current. Capacity test, similar to Wheatstone diagram, 
with receiver for nil balance and resistances adjustable to 
oppose known and unknown capacities. 


By-Products in Telephone Systems—TY_er.— Telephony, April. 

A telephone plant, no matter how small, requires the 
services of at least one lineman. When not doing work on 
the telephone circuits, he could be installing or repairing 
electric lights and circuits, or motors, or electric bells, door 
openers, alarms, etc. Installation of any of these items 
would give a profit, and maintenance would give a constant 
revenue. 

The Telephone—TavLor—Sound Waves, April. 

The last of a series of papers, this one of which deals 
briefly with party-lines and multipling of switchboards. 
There has been considerable antagonism 


GENERAL 5 Pompe 
shown to party lines in Independent telephone 
ENGINEER- 
ne exchanges largely because of the poor success 


of operating them by companies that are not 
willing to keep up the lines in proper shape and pay com- 
petent help to keep apparatus in order. It is always hard to 
raise rates without giving some other low rate as a com- 
pensation ; if the rates for individual line service be raised 
and then a party-line service is introduced at a somewhat 
lower rate than the individual line was originally there will 
he less opposition'to the change. When a switchboard be- 
comes of such size that trunking lines cannot take care of 
the work efficiently, other means are necessary. In prac- 
tice, one jack for each line is arranged for each three oper- 
ators, any jack of a line cutting off the line drop when used. 
Two circuit diagrams of multiple switchboards are given. 
Simple Composite Scheme—Western Electrician, April 15. 

Two simple circuits are shown, of which one consists 
merely in attaching the grounded telegraph circuit to the 
junction point between the spools of the usual bridging 
bell, on a metallic circuit telephone line. 

Vodern Telephony—RavcuiiF Fk. — Telephone Magazine, Aprit. 

Chapter III. of the series. Covers series and bridging 
telephone instruments, with line and instrument diagrams. 
E icient Lightning Protection—Dosss.—Sound Waves, Aprit. 

As introduction, seven examples of seeming vagaries of 
the lightning flash are given. The lightning discharge fol- 





lows fixed laws. When a current is offered several paths 
between two terminals, it will pass over each and all of 
them in proportion determined by their respective resist- 
ances. In character, lightning generally possesses a high 
electrostatic capacity, large self-induction and skin effects, 
all of which are characteristic of alternating currents. Puffs 
of air seem to be the cause of many deviations noticed in 
lightning flashes. Lightning is the discharge of an electri- 
fied cloud to the earth, and every earthed object within the 
influence of the electrified cloud is under tension and acts 
as a point for the discharge of current. In rodding poles 
it is not safe to use a wire smaller than No. 8. A heavy 
discharge rarely penetrates within the exchange, and a No. 
10 wire should be large enough for lightning flashes alone; 
if, however, there is danger from electric light or power 
circuits, the conductor cannot be too large nor the ground 
too good. This subject will be concluded in a later install- 
ment. 

Telephonic Wine Gauge—Electrical' Review, April 1. 

A German has used the telephone for the detection of 
adulteration in wines, using (apparently) a sample of 
standard wine, a sample of wine to be tested, a fixed known 
resistance and a variabie calibrated resistance as the four 
limbs of a Wheatstone bridge, with a telephone receiver as 
the balance detector and a source of current telephonically 
noisy. 

The Telephcne—Harrison.—Electricity, Aprii 12. 

An “Electricity Leaflet.” The transmission of speech. 
Historical. The telephone transmitter. The microphone 
and carbon button transmitter. Fundamental tones and 
overtones. The receiver. A simple two-station system, with 
circuit diagram. 

Substation Extension Circuits—CLAUSEN.--' ound Waves. Apri 

Another installment of a series. Circuits 33 to 40 in- 
clusive are shown, all pertaining to central energy lines. 
Telephone Engineering—KeEvsey.—Ele trical Review, Aprii 15. 

Paper No. 15. The Century three-strand twenty-four- 
volt system. A description of this system, with circuit dia- 
gram. 

Block Telephone Signal System—American Telephone Journal, Aprit 15. 

Contact plates are fixed adjacent to the railway track 
at frequent intervals, and a contact point carried by the 
engine or car makes contact with, making possible the com- 
munication by telephone with a signal tower or train dis- 
patcher by stopping the train over a contact point. The 
contact plates are multipled to a line beside the track, and 
by applying proper signaling potential permanentiy to the 
line the signal bell in a moving train may be rung as the 
successive contact plates are engaged, from point to point, 
notifying the train to stop for orders. 





PRAYER MEETING HELD OVER TELEPHONE. 


The congregation of the Baptist church in Rollin, Michi- 


gan, made its pastor a Christmas present of a telephone, - 


which was duly established in the pastoral domicile and con- 
nected with all the brethren and their families. On a recent 
praver meeting night it was stormy. No one ventured out 
to meeting that evening, but the shepherd of the flock was 
none the less busy. It was suggested that the pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Goodrich, hold a service over the telephone. In a 
few moments twenty-one ears were glued to receivers about 
the village and the service was started. An opening hymn 
was sung, the pastor offered a fervent prayer, preached a 
short sermon and made the usual weekly announcements. 
When he came to the announcement, “Brother ——— will 
now pass the collection box,” there was an unrestrained 
giggle all along the line, and a low voice, that seemed miles 
away, got back with, “We got ye now, deacon. Can’t send 
money to the heathen by ’lectricity.” 
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Independent Progress in Nebraska 


From the Omaha World-Herald 








N PRACTICALLY all the states to the east, 
south and north of Nebraska, the people know 
and appreciate Independent telephone service 
and investments. In Nebraska, outside of 
Omaha, the same condition prevails. However, 
it cannot be doubted that the business men and 

citizens of Omaha will shortly awaken to the fact they are 
entirely surrounded with a network of wires connecting 
with thousands of telephones and representing investments 
of millions of dollars; wires which are fairly humming with 
messages, that should go to Omaha, but on account of hav- 
ing no terminal facilities in the Gate City are being diverted 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, Lincoln, Des Moines 
and smaller jobbing points, greatly to the benefit of the 
business interests of these towns, but fata] to the future 
growth of the jobbing and manufacturing, and, in fact, all 
other interests in Omaha. 

Ten years ago there was not a mile of Independent tele- 
phone toll line—there was not an Independent telephone 
exchange worthy of the name in all the country—there was 
not a factory, building telephones, employing as many as 
twenty-five people, outside of those controlled by the Bell 
company. 

To-day the combined Independent interests own practi- 
cally as many miles of line as the Bell company. There are 
almost 3,000,000 Independent telephones in the United 
States, against the 1,500,000 owned by the Bell companies. 
The Independent companies operate fifty per cent more ex- 
changes than the Bell company. At least fifty large fac- 
tories, several of them rated above $1,000,000 and employing 
as many as 1,000 people, are making telephones and other 
apparatus, exclusively for the different Independent com- 
panies. 

Was ever such a record made in ten years in any other line 


of business? Remember the Bell company had had the field: 


all to itself for twenty years before—had entrenched itself 
in all the choicest fields, and was backed by a capital of 
several million dollars on which it was paying large divi- 
dends. Furthermore it claimed to hold basic patents on 
every form and manner of transmitting speech electrically, 
but in spite of all this, men were found with the money, 
brains and grit to go into the telephone business and com- 
pete with the long established monopoly. It has not been 
all clear sailing by any means. The Independents have 
had many weary and expensive months of patent litigation, 
but have always .won, and to-day the Bell company has not 
a single patent that is worth a cent to the Independents, 
while the Independents control the automatic, which is the 
very latest development in telephony. 

In most of the larger cities the Independents have been 
compelled to fight for entrance and to accept franchises in 
many instances unfair and unreasonable. For instance, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, until very lately the Mutual company 
was limited to rates less than one-half those charged by the 
Bell company, and beside must pay five per cent of its gross 
receipts into the city treasury. Think of the unfairness of 
this proposition. The old company with an accumulation 
of profits from exorbitant rates in past years with no taxes 
on gross receipts to pay and with rates unlimited by fran- 
chise. At first glance it would seem that the Mutual was 
absolutely at the mercy of competition. The Bell company 
could sell telephone service for one-half cost for a few years 
until it could kill off competition, and then put its rates 
high enough to make it all back. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was carried out—Bell service was practically given 


away—and even yet the business man of Des Moines can 
have both Bell and Independent telephone for about the same 
sum per year as it costs the Omaha business man for his Bell 
telephone, but instead of driving the Mutual company out 
with all these burdens, it has lived and has just completed 
the finest system in Iowa with an ultimate capacity of 12,000 
lines and will, without doubt, soon be on a dividend paying 
basis. In fact, it is now in as good financial condition as the 
Iowa Bell company. 

In Nebraska the Independents have had the same condi- 
tions to meet in many towns. The Bell residence rates in 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, Fairbury and other competi- 
tive points have been reduced to fifty cents per month, and 
even given away. Business telephones have been freely of- 
fered at as low as $1 per month. In spite of this cut-throat 
competition, the Independent companies in these towns are 
growing at an amazing rate, giving the people good service 
at reasonable rates, paying ten per cent dividends and laying 
up a surplus for the future. When the people of Omaha 
realize that they are paying exorbitant telephone rentals to 
the Bell company, so that the Bell company can give serv- 
ice at cost and less, in points where there is competition, it 
will not be long until they welcome the Independents. 

Why have the Independent companies been so successful ? 
Simply because the Independent movement is “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” Practically all the Inde- 
pendent companies are owned by home people. They give 
good service at rates so low that even people with very 
small.incomes can afford this modern necessity. Their affairs 
are conducted economically and the stockholders are satis- 
fied with reasonable dividends, six to ten per cent. 


LINCOLN TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The largest Independent company in the state is the auto- 
matic at Lincoln, which is effectually disproving the Bell 
argument that Independent companies cannot succeed in the 
larger places. This exchange is barely one year old, and yet 
it has to-day more patrons than the Bell company has ever 
had at any one time in the city of Lincoln. 

The telephones and apparatus for this exchange were fur- 
nished by the Automatic Electric Company of Chicago, which 
has installed exchanges in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; Toledo and Dayton, Ohio; Los Angeles, California ; 
Berlin, Germany, and many other cities. The operation of 
this exchange is a radical departure from the so-called man- 
ual system, in that it requires no operators to make connec- 
tion. The subscriber simply turns a dial to the number de- 
sired, presses a button and the little “iron girls” at central do 
the rest. These little “iron girls” never listen to your conver- 
sation, sO can never repeat it; they never cut you off in the 
middle of a conversation; they are never saucy or pert, and 
they never visit with your clerks. In fact, they are the only 
central girls that reach perfection. 

This automatic system is certainly a source of pride and 
satisfaction to the citizens in Lincoln. One hears only words 
of praise for it. The rapid growth augurs well for the fu- 
ture of this company. The rate for business telephones is 
$3 per month, and for residence telephones $1.75. No party 
lines are used. Two wires are run direct from the exchange 
building to each telephone, which is, as can easily be seen, 
much the best system from the subscriber’s point of view. 
The Lincoln company, however, does not depend entirely on 


‘the “iron girls” for every part of the service.. For instance, 


if you want to be called at a certain hour, you call No. 
3261 and you can be sure your bell will ring at the proper 
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time. You also call this number for correct time or infor- 
mation in regard to trains. She will tell you where the fire 
is located and the number of your friend’s telephone, which 
is not yet listed in the directory. Best of all—if you are go- 
ing away you can have your line cut in on the information 
desk and leave word where you have gone, when you will 
be back, where mail will reach you and any other informa- 
tion you may desire to communicate to those likely to call 
your number during vour absence. When your number is 
called, the “iron girl” will call the information girl, and she 
will give the inquirer whatever information you have in- 
structed her to give. 

The Lincoln Telephone Company's securities are practi- 
cally all owned by Lincoln people. The list of stockholders 
reads like a directory of the largest business interests in the 
city. The company has found no difficulty in paying the 
interest on its bonds and, without doubt, will in a reasonable 
time pay dividends on its stock. The credit for the success 
of the Lincoln company is largely due to Colonel Charles 
J. Bills, Fred G. Bills, Frank H. Woods, Judge Allen W. 
Field and General Manager F. E. Ebersole. 


PROMINENT NEBRASKA MEN WHO ARE IN THE INDEPENDENT 

MOVEMENT. 

Bills, Colonel C. J., banker, Lincoln. 

Bills, F. G.. banker, Lincoln. 

Woods, F. M., attorney and capitalist, Lincoln. 

Woods, Colonel F. M., capitalist, Lincoln. 

Field, Allen W., judge, Lincoln. 

Ashton, Fred W., attorney, Grand Island. 

Bell, George B., banker, Grand Island. 

Mayer, A. C., attorney, Grand Island. 

Palmer, H. J., capitalist, Grand Island. ° 

Mickey, E., banker, Osceola. 

Stanton, Judge E. E., attorney, Stromsburg. 

Clark, I. D., banker, Papillion. 

Clarks, A. W., banker, Papillion. 

Holdeman, George H., merchant, York. 

Childs, H. M., banker, York. 

Webster, William, banker, Monroe. 

Schwake, H., merchant, Nebraska City. 

Parmalee, C. C., banker, Plattsmouth. 

Parmalee, Thomas H., banker, Plattsmouth. 

Garlow, C. J., attorney, Columbus. 

Anderson, A., banker, Columbus. 

Hansen, G. W., banker, Fairbury. 

Hansen, FE. C., banker, Fairbury. 


GRAND ISLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


One of the youngest, but at the same time one of the 
strongest telephone companies in the state, is the Grand 
Island Telephone Company, with Charles G. Ryan, presi- 
dent; H. G. Palmer, vice-president and general manager ; 
Fred W. Ashton, secretary, and George B. Bell, treasurer, 
who, with J. I’. Butterfield of Chicago, compose the board 
of directors. Although this company has been in operation 
less than six months, so well is it filling the popular demand 
that it now has over 500 telephones in operation, and is 
growing every day. The Bell service, before this company 
entered the field, was notoriously poor, and its business rate 
was $3.50 per month and residence rate $2.50. The Grand 
Island company’s rates are $2.50 for business and $1.50 for 
residence telephones, all private metallic lines. As a result 
the Bell company has been compelled to rebuild its exchange 
and give good service. 

In a short time and with a comparatively small outlay the 
income will be largely increased. The construction is extra- 
ordinarily good, the heavy leads in the business portion of 
town all being underground. This also added to the cost 
of the plant, but greatly lessens the depreciation. In a very 
short time Grand Island will be connected with Lincoln, and 
most of the other towns of the state over Independent cop- 
per circuits. This will obviate the necessity of business men 


using the Bell telephone, as the local field is well covered 
by the new company. It will no doubt switch considerable 
business from Omaha to Lincoln, Council Bluffs, St. Joe and 
Kansas City. This, however, will help to impress the 
business men of Omaha with the necessity of getting in the 
Independent bandwagon, and while they have given no offi- 
cial notice of reduction of rates, they are actually installing 
telephones at any rate they can get, from their former rate 
down to out and out free service. 

The people, however, can easily see that for their own pro- 
tection, they must be loyal to the new company. Its rates 
are regulated by its franchise, while if the Bell company 
should succeed in driving it from the field it would mean an 
immediate return to the old high rates and inefficient serv- 
ice. The Grand Island Telephone Company is now receiv- 
ing income from rentals sufficient to pay all operating ex- 
penses and seven per cent annual dividends on its $50,000 
preferred stock. 

_ YORK COUNPY TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

One of the model systems of the state is that of the York 
County Telephone Company, which, with its constituent 
company, the Bradshaw Telephone Company, completely 
covers the county of York, giving the best of service to 
1,700 subscribers, which number will no doubt exceed 2,000 
in the coming season. The Nebraska company in York 
county has not to exceed 400 telephones. The York ex- 
change was completed less than two years ago and is mod- 
ern in every respect. What is known as the common bat- 
tery, or central energy system is used. The rates of this 
company are very low. For the York exchange: 
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For Arborville, Benedict, Bradshaw, Gresham, Lushton, 
McCool and Thayer exchanges the rates are: 

UNG OE SNOR 5 oc ain s cn c'vrs ware Rie eolwanasies $18 
ae, Se Pee ener I2 

The York company also extends to its subscribers the 
privilege of using its lines between all towns in York county 
for the small sum of $6 per annum. At first thought one 
would naturally conclude that at such rates there could be 
no dividends paid on the stock of this company, but on the 
contrary ten per cent dividends go to the stockholders as 
regularly as clockwork, and so well pleased are they with 
their investment that they have recently incorporated the 
Nebraska Central Toll Line Company, and expect to invest 
at least $100,000 in Independent copper toll lines. The first 
of these lines connecting at Seward with the Lincoln lines, 
runs west through York and Aurora to Grand Island and is 
almost completed at this time. This line is a standard No. 
10 copper, and will connect at least 5,000 Independent tele- 
phones with Lincoln. 

Stockholders in the York County Telephone Company 
also recently bought the controlling interest in the Fremont 
Telephone Company, which required an outlay of several 
thousand dollars, but they know what the Independent tele- 
phone business is and are not afraid to invest their money 
in it. 

The officers and directors are as follows: George H. 
Holdeman, president; C. N. Beaver, vice-president; W. E. 
3ell, secretary and general manager; H. M. Childs, treas- 
urer; directors, A. B. Christian, M. H. Kirkpatrick, J. M. 
Bell, E. E. Lincoln, Dr. J. W. Straight. 

PLATTE COUNTY INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Five hundred and twenty-five telephones in a little over 
two years is not a bad record for a new company in a city 
the size of Columbus, especially as it was said that Columbus 
was not a good telephone town. The facts are that any town 
is a good telephone town, if reasonable rates are offered 
and good service given. The Platte County Independent 
Telephone Company, although promoted by T. J. Cotting- 
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ham and G. T. Everett of Iowa, is now a strictly home com- 
pany, both of the promoters having since become residents 
of Columbus. Over 100 prominent business men and farm- 
ers of Platte county are stockholders in this company. Hon. 
C. J. Garlow is president; T. J. Cottingham is vice-presi- 
dent; G. T. Everett is secretary and general manager, and 
A. Anderson, president of the First National Bank, is treas- 
urer. This company is one of the quiet kind. It has made 
very little noise in the world, but has gone strictly about 
its business, which is to supply the people with good tele- 
phone service at reasonable rates. 

The Bell list is practically the same as two years ago, 
about 160 subscribers, while the new company has passed 
the 500 mark and is looking forward to the time when it 
will have 1,000 patrons in Columbus and vicinity. Includ- 
ing the Monroe Telephone Company and other Independent 
companies with which it connects, it now lists more than 
1,000 patrons in Platte county, as against not over 250 Bell 
patrons in the same territory. This company pays six per 
cent dividends and reinvests a large share of its earnings in 
new lines. 

FAIRBURY TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Down at Fairbury is certainly headquarters for the stren- 
uous life. Fairbury is a mighty good town. The octopus 
knows it, and though it died a natural death there once, it 
has since come to life and in spite of resistance of the people 
of Fairbury, who declare they have no use for a “dead one,” 
this same old octopus is trying to get a foothold. Five years 
ago the Bell company had an exchange of seventy-five tele- 
phones (all old Blakes, of course) in Fairbury. Fairbury 
then, however, was not on the free list and the rates were 
$3 per month for business telephones and $2.50 for resi- 
dence. This figures out for a business telephone four cents 
per month for every possible connection. Less as a money- 
making proposition than to obtain relief from existing con- 
ditions, a few of the citizens organized the Fairbury Tele- 
phone Company. As usual the Bell people in their well 
known generous (?) and unselfish (?) way tried to save the 
people of Fairbury from squandering their money in tele- 
phone investments and from the terrible evils of two tele- 
phone systems. It seemed that those business men of Fair- 
bury were just bull-headed enough to go ahead and blow in 
their money in spite of all the good advice that was show- 
ered on them. They built an exchange for 200 lines, think- 
ing that it would be amply large for years. Well, it’s the 
same old story. In less than five years 600 subscribers on 
the Independent exchange, and instead of costing a business 
man four cents per month for each possible connection, it 
now costs him less than one-third of one cent. The Bell 
exchange, in spite of the company’s usual tactics, cutting 
the rates to one-half less than the new company’s, and about 
one-fourth of its own former rate, dwindled away until it 
had less than thirty subscribers, and probably half of these 
were entirely free. In the five years, each user of a business 
telephone has saved over $80, and what he has paid has 
stayed in his home town; beside he has had good service to 
from 200 to 600 people during the five years, instead of 
seventy-five people. 

In order to keep the Fairbury idea from spreading, the 
‘sell company is making one last desperate effort to crush cut 
the home company. It has entirely rebuilt the Fairbury 
exchange, having now one of the best in the state. It has, 
however, struck a snag in running against those same butll- 
headed Fairbury people that five years ago would not listen 
to advice. The people of Fairbury will have nothing to do 
with their old-time oppressor. The merchants say, “We re- 
‘inember you and we are going to pass you up.” The Bell 
company has now gone into the grocery business for the pur- 
nose of giving its few residence subscribers a grocery con- 
nection, and also by selling groceries at cut prices to warn 
the business men of Fairbury in “true Standard Oil fash- 
ion.” The citizens, however, held an indignation meeting, 


which was attended by more than 1,000 people, and from 
present outlook the days of the Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany in Fairbury are numbered. 


PALMYRA TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Down at Palmyra lives Mailen—the only A. R. Mailen. 
Wherever Independent telephone men are gathered, there 
you will find Mailen. Mailen’s company is a purely mutual 
one; every subscriber is a stockholder, and each gets his tel- 
ephone service at actual cost. Mailen, or no other stock- 
holder, expects to receive dividends or any return from the 
time and money spent in helping along the Independent 
movement, and yet Mailen and the rest of those fellows at 
Palmyra are just as enthusiastic as the men that have $50,- 
ooo in the business, drawing. ten per cent. Palmyra people 
were forced into the telephone business. It was either build 
an exchange themselves, or go without. The Bell company, 
of course, would not even deign to notice towns the size of 
Palmyra. However, in April, 1901, the Palmyra Telephone 
Company launched out and in four years it has increased 
and multiplied until it now has 150 subscribers, which 
is more than the Bell people have in many towns of 4,000 
people. Beside the Palmyra people have Mailen, and the 
writer is willing to bet that he will double that list of 150 
in the next three years. 


KEARNEY HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


No more striking example of the vast benefits which have 
accrued to the people of the country at large through the 
expiration of the Bell patents and the consequent invasion of 
the telephone field by the Independents is to be found any- 
where than in Kearney and Buffalo county, the territory 
which has been developed by the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The above mentioned company was organized in Kearney 
in 1899, and was a pioneer in this particular field. Its iso- 
lated position with relation to other Independent companies 
made it a most difficult task to secure sufficient subscribers 
and other business, which were essential in order that cap- 
ital might become interested to such an extent as to allow the 
building of toll lines or farmer lines to connect with other 
Independent companies. This being the case, the business 
in Kearney was at a standstill up to the year 1902, with the 
exception of the local business, which increased steadily 
from year to year. 

In March, 1902, a local Independent company was organ- 
ized for the towns of Shelton and Gibbon, in the same coun- 
ty as Kearney, and exchanges were installed in those towns. 
Farmer and toll lines were also built, and connection with 
Kearney at once secured. Following this came the organiza- 
tion at Elm Creek and the installation of a plant at that 
place. The Ravenne system was subsequently constructed, 
so that at present the county is fairly well covered. 

Before the advent of the Independent companies into Buf- 
falo county the Nebraska company had but 125 telephones 
in the entire county. To-day the Independent companies 
have over 1,200 and the Nebraska company has 446. This 
latter figure is taken from the assessor’s schedule for the 
spring of 1904, and there is no reason to doubt its correct- 
ness, 

At the time the Shelton company was started the Nebras- 
ka company had about thirty subscribers in that place. To- 
day it has but four, and the Independent company has 
more than 225. In Gibbon the situation was about the same. 
They had twenty subscribers, and were giving free service 
to Kearney in order to keep out competition. When the 
Independent company got under way, however, with con- 
nections at Kearney, its pace was so fast that it now has 
130 subscribers, while the old company has but four. 

At Elmcreek the Bell people never installed an exchange, 
so the Independents have the entire field, with only a toll 
station for the Bell. 

The people of Ravenne granted a franchise to the Ne- 
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braska company and its representatives secured about forty 
contracts. They failed to put in a plant, however, and the 
people finally becoming impatient granted another franchise 
to an Independent company. This was eighteen months aft- 
er granting the first franchise and not until then did the 
Nebraska company begin to build. An effort was also made 
to compel the business men to fulfill their partly expired 
three-years contracts made with the old company at the time 
of granting the franchise, but the outcome has been that the 
sell company has sixteen subscribers while the Independent 
company has 150. 

Rates have also changed vastly since the advent of the 
Independents. Prior to that time the Nebraska company 
charged $4 for business telephones and $3 for residence tel- 
ephones in the city of Kearney. The Home company made 
a rate of $2 and $1 for the same service. The business rate 
was at once met by the old company and the residence rate 
cut to 75 cents. For this latter figure the company gave 
private line service and sent in solicitors to work for the 
residence business. An attempt was, of course, made to 
prejudice the public by free use of the old stereotyped argu- 
ment, that competition or two companies are a detriment 
and a nuisance. The scheme failed to work, however, as will 
be seen by the results and it has been fully demonstrated that 
competition makes telephone service a necessity rather than 
a luxury. 

During the era of the Bell monopoly in Kearney, the busi- 
ness men paid $7 per month for a business and residence 
telephone and could reach but 125 subscribers in the county. 
With competition he now pays $5.75 for two telephones in 
his store and two in his residence and can talk to 1,646 sub- 
scribers in the county. The value of a telephone system in- 
creases with the increase in the number of subscribers and 
with sixteen times the number of subscribers to talk to in 
vour own county at a greatly reduced rate, it will be readily 
seen that competition and the two systems are a vast benefit 
to the business man as well as to the general public. With- 
out competition you take what you get, while with competi- 
tion you get more than you pay for. 

The small towns as well as the large ones, not only in Ne- 
braska, but in other states, have been immeasurably benefited 
by the better acquaintance and closer relationship brought 
about between the producer, jobber, retailer and consumer 
through the launching and growth of the Independent tele- 
phone companies. 


HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY OF SARPY COUNTY. 


Right at the doors of Omaha is an Independent telephone 
system of which too much cannot be said in praise. Over 
500 people in Sarpy, every one of whom wants to talk to 
Omaha, have telephones on the Home system, and yet Oma- 
ha is virtually saying to these people: “Don’t bother us! 
If you must use Independent telephones, call up Lincoln.” 

No doubt every business man in Omaha will dispute this 
statement, but when you elect men to your city council who 
will not even let your own citizens vote on the question of 
admitting the Independents, you are saying in very plain 
language: “We can get along without you, unless you see 
fit to use the Bell telephone.” The Bell, or Nebraska Tele- 
phone Company, has not a single exchange in Sarpy county, 
while the Home company has exchanges at Papillion, Gretna 
and Springfield. Copper toll circuits connect these live 
towns with Independent exchanges in Lincoln, Plattsmouth, 
Fremont and Nebraska City, Nebraska, and St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo. Only Omaha stands out and says, “We 
don’t need you.” I. D. Clark, banker and real estate man, 
is president of the Home company. W. S. Raker is vice- 
president ; C. F. Calhoun, secretary, and A. W. Clark, treas- 
urer. I. D. Clark has served two years as president of the 


Nebraska Independent Telephone Association, and is yet on 
some of the most important committees. He is an enthusiast 
on high-class apparatus and construction, and it is safe to 
say that no company gives better service to its patrons than 


the Home company of Papillion, and while its rates are very 
low, viz., business per month, $1.50; residence, $1.00; farm, 
$1.50, it is paying ten per cent dividends and accumulating 
a surplus. Whatever the Independents in Nebraska may ac- 
complish in the future, a generous measure of credit must be 
given to I. D. Clark and the Home Telephone Company of 
Papillion. 
DE WITT TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

In the little city of De Witt they have a small telephone 
system, and yet it is not so small either—$20,000 is the capi- 
tal stock; 210 telephones ; 44 miles of toll line and 182 miles 
or rural lines. The more you think about this De Witt Tele- 
phone company the bigger it seems to be, and all this has 
been accomplished since March, 1902. 

Now, Omaha probably has 200 times as many people as 
De Witt, which would mean 42,000 telephones in Omaha if 
they were as common there as in De Witt. Of course it 
would not work out that way, but we call attention to De 
Witt to show how general becomes the use of telephones 
when they can be had at low rates. De Witt is only one of 
the many live towns in Nebraska of from 200 to 1,000 that 
have Independent exchanges and no Bell exchange. The 
business men of these towns are all patrons of the local 
exchange. Most of them are stockholders. If they are not 
the stockholders are patrons and friends of theirs. As sure 
as Omaha requires the support and patronage of the people 
of Nebraska, just so sure will they have to give heed to the 
demand of the small towns, that they be given telephone 
connection. Omaha might get along without De Witt, but 
Omaha can’t afford to turn down a hundred DeWitts. W. 
H. Daubendiek is secretary and manager of the De Witt 
Telephone Company and is one of the best technical tele- 
phone men in the state. The service given by Daubendiek’s 
company is, therefore, the very best. D. F. Vernick is presi- 
dent; T. U. Whiffen, treasurer. 

PLATTSMOUTH TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The Parmlees and Pollock of Plattsmouth were the real 
pioneers in the telephone business in Nebraska, at least in 
the Independent field. When they started in Plattsmouth 
they were completely isolated, having not a single toll con- 
nection. It certainly looked like a hard proposition for them. 
But they had the money and better yet, the nerve, and they 
have won out. To-day they have good toll connections in 
all directions and have everything their own way in the 
local field. Take your “Nebraska” telephone directory, you 
business men of Omaha, and see how few business tele- 
phones you find listed in Plattsmouth. Then send to the 
Plattsmouth Telephone Company for one of its directories. 
You can easily see where the people of Plattsmouth stand 
on the telephone question. You will find lots of Bell resi- 
dence telephones, and why not? They are almost as free 
as the water down there. And you business men of Omaha 
are paying for the free telephones in Plattsmouth, and at 
the same time are told that it would not be fair to allow 
competition in telephone service in Omaha, because the Ne- 
braska Telephone Company has spent large sums of money 
in establishing their business there. 

Tell us, Mr. Wholesale Grocer, or shoeman or dry goods 
man, what would the people of Omaha think of you if you 
protested against competition in your lines? The Indepen- 
dents don’t need to be protected against competition. All 
they ask is a half chance. You can limit their rates to 
twenty-five per cent less than the old company and they 
will give you one cent on every dollar they take in in the 
city and then will sail in like Parmelee and Pollock and win 
out. 

NEBRASKA CITY TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

About four years ago Nebraska City got jealous of Platts- 
mouth, and came into the Independent fold. The Bell com- 
pany went after them in the same old way, but with the 
usual results. The people knew the Bell of old, and while 
they would keep their telephones at normal rates, or abso- 
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lutely free, they are loyal to the home company, and it is 
growing every month. N. A. Duff is president; A. M. 
Munn, secretary-treasurer and general manager. Mr. Munn 
has also held various offices in the state association, and 
has done some particularly good work on rate and traffic 
committees. 

ARLINGTON TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Another prosperous company near Omaha is the Arling- 
ton Telephone Company. This company is not an old com- 
pany, but few have been more successful. Like all the others 
in the state, it is kicking hard for an Omaha outlet, and 
doesn’t feel especially good after being turned down. H. C. 
Vail is general manager. 


WHY OMAHA SHOULD ADMIT THE INDEPENDENTS. 


To the Business Men and Citizens of Omaha: 

Some vital reasons why you should have an Independent 
telephone system in Omaha: 

If a company should offer to spend a million dollars in 
Omaha, and employ from fifty to 100 people every working 
day in the year, in any well known line of business, your 
Commercial club would meet them with a band and give 
them every encouragement possible. But when it’s a tele- 
phone company, you get the cold chills down your back. 
You don’t want to be unfair or inconsistent, but you haven't 
investigated this Independent telephone proposition. There 
are 20,000 Independent telephones in Nebraska. There are 
as many more in Iowa, in Omaha territory. Don’t you want 
connection with them? They will soon all have connections 
with your competing points—Lincoln, St. Joseph, Kansas 
City and Des Moines. 

There should be 10,000 people in Omaha using telephones 
with the present population. An Independent company 
could easily secure a list of this size at one-third less rates 
than those charged by the Bell company. A telephone is 
valuable in proportion to the number of people with whom 
it is connected. Admitting that the people of Omaha are 
getting good telephone service, it must also be admitted that 
they are getting only about one-fourth as much of it as they 
are entitled to, and at rates that are 33 1-3 per cent too high. 

Omaha is a wealthy city. There is ample capital idle or 
bringing very little income, controlled by Omaha men, at any 
time, to build a telephone exchange, and a model one at that. 
It is only a question of convincing Omaha capitalists that 
telephone investments are safe and profitable and they would 
be glad to furnish all the funds necessary. This profitable 
avenue of investment should be opened up to the investors 
of Omaha. It would be an easy matter to finance an Omaha 
Independent telephone proposition outside of that city, but 
the Independents are firm believers in every city, small or 


- large, owning, not only its own telephone facilities, but all 


other public facilities. Outside capital is not going into any 
city for the securities of its public service corporations, un- 
less these securities give promise of being profitable. Hence 
we say, “Let Omaha build her own Independent telephone 
exchange.” It wili be of great benefit to the business men 
of Omaha. It will furnish employment for a great many 
people, and it will pay dividends. 
LEADING INDEPENDENT COMPANIES. 

Some of the larger Independent telephone companies in 

Nebraska are: 


Companies. No. ’Phones. 
Lincoln Telephone Company, Lincoln................20000e8 3,000 
York County Telephone Company, York................+++ 1,700 
Plattsmouth Telephone Company, Plattsmouth.............. 1,500 
Nebraska City Telephone Company, Nebraska City.......... 1,200 
Fremont Telephone Company, Fremont...............+++++ 600 
Golden Rod Telephone Company, Wahoo............0+++++5 600 
Saline County Telephone Company, Tobias............+-++- 500 
Platte County Independent ‘Telephone Company, Columbus.. 500 
Auburn Telephone Company, Auburn.............-+00e+eees 500 
Pawnee Telephone Company, Pawnee...........--+++++++ 500 
Fairbury Telephone Compary, Fairbury..............+++-+- 600 
Home Telephone Company, Papillion..........-.-.++2eeeeees 500 


Poik County Telephone Company, Stromsburg.............. 400 


OUTLANDER’S VIEWS OF TELEPHONY IN 
AMERICA. 





John Hesketh, electrical engineer of the Postmaster’s 
Department of the State of Queensland, and delegate from 
Australia at the International Electrical. Congress, held in 
St. Louis last year, in an interview with a representative of 
the London Electrical Engineer on the comparative state of 
telephony in the United States, said: 

“America undoubtedly leads the world, both in the gen- 
eral development of the telephone business—that is, in the 
amount of use made of the service by the public, and in the 
technical development of the industry. The long lead in 
telephone engineering which America holds over the rest 
of the world stands out most clearly, and in Europe the best 
work is being done where American experience is being 
followed. It seems from the general history of the tele- 
phone business in America that the American people, as a 
whole, take more kindly to the telephone service than the 
people of Europe. They are more ready to avail themselves 
of improved means of communication, and every improve- 
ment in the service and every increase of facilities is readily 


-taken advantage of. As an illustration of the extent to 


which the use of the telephone is developed in America, I 
did not sleep in a single hotel in the course of my wander- 
ings where there was not a telephone in my room from 
which I could use not only the city service, but the suburb- 
an and long-distance services as well. It is of enormous 
convenience to a traveler to be able to talk to any place in 
the country from his own room in a hotel. 

“In American cities the telephone development has al- 
ready reached a point which seems hardly to be realized as 
within the bounds of possibility in most European countries. 
In one place I found a development of twenty-three tele- 
phones to every 100 inhabitants. In large cities, like San 
Francisco, there is a development of twelve telephones to 
every 100 inhabitants. In every place the annual increase 
in number of telephones in use reaches large figures. Ap- 
parently there is no limit in sight. It is clearly evident 
that with a good service and a proper scheme of rates a de- 
velopment of ten per cent of telephones to population may 
easily be attained, and indeed the more general idea of 
American telephone engineers to-day is that a probable 
development of twenty per cent should be provided for. 
The principal factors in this result are an efficient service, 
a graduated tariff, and a thorough education of the public 
in the value of the telephone service.” 





HAMILTON HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY TO 
SPREAD OUT. 





To give the best telephone service possible throughout 
Butler county, Ohio, the Hamilton Home Telephone Com- 
pany recently increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$300,000. The proceeds from the sale of the stock will be 
used to build new lines and extend the plant of the company 
over the entire county. The stock is preferred, bears six per 
cent payable quarterly and is cumulative. It is offered at 
par. The decision to issue the stock was unanimous. 

The stockholders’ meeting was presided over by F. M. 
Hughes, president of the company. One hundred and four 
out of 109 stockholders were present and 1,967 out of a pos- 
sible 2,000 shares of stock were represented. W. Gilbert 
Thompson, manager of the company, reported that 1,710 
telephones were in service in the city and 2,150 in the 
county. Adding the instruments in the Oxford, Darrtown, 
Morning Sun and College Corner plants, the company gives 
free service to 2,500 connections. Mr. Thompson also re- 
ported that he had applications for 100 telephones that had 
not been installed. 
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785,000—F. B. Hall. Cable Box. 

This is a pole top terminal device, having a bracket 2 fas- 
tened to the pole and carrying a horizontal circular plate 
upon which is mounted vertically a plate with braces. Two 
double rows of terminals are bolted on the face of this plate 
with fuses across the terminals of each row, as usual, a 
ground strip being secured intermediate of the terminals 
under the fuses, which are separated from it by perforated 
mica strips. The cable comes up the pole and goes behind 
the plate, being wired on tailed washers on the terminal bolts 
extending through the plate. The bridle wires are also car- 
ried up the back of the plate, but are brought through indi- 
vidual holes opposite the respective terminals and wired to 
the latter on the face of the panel or plate. 


7&5,103—]. P. Jackson. Telephone Seiecting Mechanism. 

This is a selective system in which each telephone is pro- 
vided with a continuously driven clock mechanism, all the 
clocks on the line being synchronized at intervals, as for 
instance at noon of each day. The selecting mechanism is 
held from engagement with the clock work by a normally 
energized magnet, all stations for this purpose being in series 
and on closed circuit. In making a call, the line is first 
opened, de-energizing each controlling magnet, which re- 
leases a clutch to engage the clock work. Thereupon the in- 
dicating hands at all the telephone stations begin to travel 
over dials marked with the numbers of the various stations. 
The calling subscriber watches his dial, and when the hand 
is opposite the number of the line wanted, the circuit is again 
closed to energize the magnets in all the stations and stop the 
selecting mechanism. As usual, the local circuit closing con- 
tact at each station is at a different point, and for each posi- 
tion of the several indicating arms one station only is con- 
nected. At the end of a conversation a line is again opened 
to restore all of the sélecting mechanism to zero position. 

Means are provided to break the circuit after a certain 
lapse of time, say three or five minutes, if measured service 
is given. 


785,407—F.. B. Cook. Self-Restoring Heat Coil. 
Regarding heat coils, their name is legion. Mr. Cook is 
certainly exhausting ingenuity in devising divers forms of 
these devices, and to him is largely due their numerous 
character. In the present case he takes a tube with one 
closed end and mounts a spool within it with metal heads, 
one head appearing at one end of the tube, while the other 
is clamped within the same. Upon the exposed metal head 
of the spool are a pair of flat lugs, between which is pivoted 
a rocking dog having two arms and two feet. The dog is 
normally rocked with one of its arms perpendicular to the 
axis of the coil, and the corresponding foot resting against 
and soldered to the spoo' head. A grooved metal head is 
secured on the other end of the enclosing tube, and when the 
device is in position one spring n2 engages this head with an 
outward pull, while the arm d engages the fixed stop m. 
When the device heats up the dog becomes foot-loose and 
rocks over, allowing its arm d to slip past the stop. As the 
spring 2 throws the coil over the upper arm of the dog 
strikes the overhang /2, and the dog is turned back into its 
normal position, into which it is re-soldered as it cools. 


785,499—W. Kaisling. Electric Generator. 
The object of this invention, which is assigned to the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Company, is to cheapen the 
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method of manufacturing generators, without lowering effi- 
ciency, by substituting punchings for castings wherever pos- 
sible. The particular object of the invention is to produce 
the generator pole pieces and armature cheaply of soft 
wrought iron. 

The armature is of the shuttle or H-type, with stamped 
out end plates carrying trunions. Spacing disks are made of 
punched pieces having the same diameter as that.of the bore 
of the pole pieces, the cylindrical armature bearing having 
a shoulder resting on each end plate and fitting tightly in 
registering circular openings in the end plate and the spacing 
disk, the bearings thus serving to secure the spacing disks to 
the end plate. The armature and pole pieces are both simply 
short sections of channeled stock, and may therefore be 
produced by simply cutting off properly rolled or formed rod 
stock. Of course, the armature after being cut off must have 
its web milled out at the ends to provide space for the 
winding. 

For the spring drive, a pinion is mounted on the shaft 
loosely with a spring connection. A washer is fast on the 
shaft, and a spiral connects the pinion and washer. A 
crescent-shaped projection on the end of the armature 
shaft lies in an opening in the washer, and a projection on 
the pinion lies in a notch in the periphery of the washer. 
The coiled spring lies in an annular groove in the pinion. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the design throughout shows 
Mr. Kaisling’s well-known facility. 


785,624—C. T. Mason. Telephone Desk Set. 

The invention in this case consists in making the tubular 
grip of a desk set removable. The switch parts and ter- 
minals are mounted on a vertical mounting strip permanent- 
ly secured to the base and the cap which carries the trans- 
mitter, while around these the tubular grip is placed, in 
any one of the following three forms: 1. A shell formed 
of two semi-cylindrical sections or a split tube, held in 
place by a groove in the base and projecting edges on the 
cap. 2. Upper and lower short telescoping sections. 3. 
Two concentric tubes both full length and one within the 
other, each having an opening or window in one side, so that 
by turning the outer tube the openings can be made to regis- 
ter to expose the contacts, etc. 


785,673—I. Kitsee. Telephone System. 

This is a single cord system of a rather peculiar type. 
The lines have multiple jacks, and the operator has jacks in- 
stead of cord circuit connections. In answering a call, the 
operator picks up the line or answering plug and inserts it in 
her listening jack. The line lamps are shunted out by plug 
seat switches when the plugs are lifted. The operator places 
the answering plug in a multiple jack of the line wanted, and 
the ringing is done automatically. The system is common 
battery, and each answering plug has two repeating coils 
arranged in series primary to secondary, the cores attracting 
armatures, that of the first cutting on the generator, owing 
to current in its coil from the calling line, and the second 
cutting off the generator when the called subscriber answers, 
its core being magnetized by current in his line. The mul- 
tiple jacks are provided with slide contacts in the circuit of 
the answering plugs, and these jacks are what might be 
called two-way jacks, being double-ended and extending 
right through the board so that operators can sit on opposite 
sides and get at the same jacks. Inside each jack is a 
plunger controlling the two points referred to so that when a 
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plug is put in from either side it will separate the contacts 
and cut off the answering plug. A relay is placed in series 
in each line (being talked through) and is constantly ener- 
gized to light a busy indicating lamp in a panel board up on 
high as long as its line is in use. These busy lamps can be 
seen by all the operators, who look up to ascertain if a line is 
busy. The answering plugs have electro-magnets in them 
and the jacks are iron, so they stick as long as current is 
flowing in the lines, but fall out and restore themselves when 
the subscribers hang up. 


785,074—I. Kitsee. Telephone System. 

This case is a division of the other just referred to, and 
the claims relate particularly to the idea of having the jack 
and plug stick together by magnetic action. The patentee 
says that with seven cells of battery the falling of other 
plugs as they released did not affect contact. In order to 
prevent accidental displacement, however, he provides each 
jack with an extension over it to act as a shield. 


785,728—A. C. Gilgen. Telephone System. 

This is an intercommunicating system with a common bat- 
tery and selection by means of jacks. There are as many 
line wires as there are stations, each station being permanent- 
ly connected with one wire, and all the stations on the other 
side being permanently bridged on three battery wires be- 
tween which two equal batteries are oppositely connected 
with the central wire negative. Assuming station No. I 
wants station No. 3, No. 1 inserts a plug in jack No. 3, 
which connects his home set to the No. 3 wire and station, 
whence battery current flows through the No. 3 bell and 
back through a buzzer at No. 1 station, thereby indicating 
the call is transmitted. The transmitter of the calling sta- 
tie is in series with the receiver of the called station, and 

versa, while both are bridged on the battery. The pat- 
‘ys there is no cross talk, or rather that the system 
ou-inductive.” 


Telephone Exchange Ap- 





785,754—James L. McQuarrie. 
paratus. 

The application for this patent, which is assigned to the 
Western Electric Company, was filed in 1901. The circuit 
has probably been discussed therefore during the four years 
that have elapsed, but it is of interest still. The idea is to 
regulate the distribution of business, reiating particularly to 
“overflow trunking.” Of course, overflow positions have 
been used, to which operators could transfer excess calls for 
attention during the busy hour. But in the present case 
Mr. McQuarrie provides means for transferring business 
from one regular position to another which is not busy, 
and the gist of the invention lies in the signals regulating 
this transfer. 

In the diagram A and B are two operators’ positions, the 
former having an overflow trunk to the latter. Two relays 
are placed in multiple with each other and in series with all 
the line lamps at one position, as indicated at e-f. One relay 
pulls up when three line lamps are lighted at once, and lights 
a pilot lamp in front of each other operator to show that its 
operator is busy. The other relay of the pair pulls up when 
four lamps are lighted at once, to light a relay in front of 
its own operator to indicate that the time has arrived for her 
to trunk some of her calls to less busy operators, whose lo- 
cation she may discern from her busy lamps. The trunk has 
a plug at its answering position, and « jack at the B end, 
being equipped in every respect like a subscriber’s line, of 
which, in fact, it constitutes an extension when connected. 


785,797—F’. B. Cook. Thermal Cut-Out for Electric Cir- 
cuits. 

This is another heat device, using a piece of graphite as 

the heating element, this being provided with metal end 


caps e* and f?, adapted to engage the two springs k and / on 
the frame. The ground terminal m is solid and unyielding, 
and the cap e” is soldered to the intermediate spring at 1. 
The cap f?, which incloses a shaped end of the graphite, is 
conoidal and its edge serves to latch on the edges of an open- 
ing g in the plate k as long as the solder 7 is solid. Upon 
heating up, the solder softens and the device is displaced 
sufficiently to let the cone slip out, whereupon the spring 
] flies over and butts the cap e? against the ground stop m, 
which holds the device again in position so that when the 
solder cools it is ready for another operation. 


785,798—F. B. Cook. Self-Soldering Heat Coil. 

This is a rotary device, containing a literal coil. The 
coil is on a spool which tends to be turned upon its core D 
by the spring p, whose end is hooked over a stud e in the 
jacket of the coil. The core is held fast by a steady pin d, 
set into some one of the circular series of perforations s in 
the cheek plates mounted on the top of the support ¢. The 
core is soldered to the spool, and when heated to melting 
point the spool turns and releases the moving spring. As 
soon as the solder cools the core and spool are again solid, 
and all that is necessary to reset the device is to turn back 
the core through the same angular distance the spool has 
been turned forward, catching its steady pins in new holes, 
and again hooking the motor spring in place. 


785,803—C. D. Ehret. Art of Transmitting Intelligence. 

This is principally a wireless telegraph scheme, but it is 
stated that use may be made of it for telephony, hence I 
notice it. I cannot afford to give space in these columns to 
all wireless telegraph patents, because the art has grown 
enormously. The gist of the scheme is to vary the fre- 
quency of the energy waves sent out through the ether or 
natural media, without interrupting the transmission at all. 
Some of the claims are very broad, but the system is open 
to the objection that the receiving devices depended upon are 
not developed up to a point of certainty in operation. In 
other words, coherers are used, or some other devices which 
respond to waves or to changes in potential across their 
terminals, and which are constant in their action, requiring 
no tapping or shaking to de-cohere them. At the receiving 
station the electrical constants of the aerial conductor and 
the primary of its induction coil are such as to be in tune, 
or resonant, with and to the particular frequency of normal 
transmission. This frequency is varied at the transmitting 
station, and hence there is a fluctuation at the receiving sta- 
tion of the current in the tuned circuit which affects the re- 
ceiver to reproduce the sounds originally uttered. 


785,804—C. D. Ehret. System of Transmitting Intelligence. 

This is the system or apparatus case, covering the same 
invention as that last above noticed. The method and the 
apparatus claims are put into separate cases according to 
present patent office practice. 


786,005—F. B. Cook. Electric Protector Apparatus. 

This is not a self-soldering coil, but comprises a unit 
having the usual heat coil, ground, and high potential ar- 
resters, the objects being to improve the-heat coil, to permit 
testing without removing the heat coils, to close an alarm 
circuit when a heat coil is operated and to permit transposi- 
tion of the circuits of some of the spring members to ter- 
minals on opposite sides of the mounting plate. 

Referring to the figure herewith, it will be observed that 
the heat coils are set into apenings and have their contacts g 
soldered to their lower heads and subjected to shearing or 
sidewise strains. When the solder softens the cap and ter- 
minal are sheared off. The tension of all the springs is such 
that pressure is all inward toward the ground plate, and 
never outwardly. The test plug P is shown in the figure in 
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place, with its two terminals coming down between the line 
springs k and their anvils e, while the iiiner springs f? strad- 
dle the carbons to test for grounds. No necessity exists for 
removing the heat coils in testing, as they are inside of the 
anvils ¢. 





786,041—A. A. Lind. Vibrator for Sound Telegraph Ap- 
paratus. 

This is a device intended to be attached to a telephone 
outfit of the combined transmitter and receiver form ren- 
dered so familiar by Erickson. The induction coil for the 
telephone has a hollow iron core, within which is mounted 
a vibrator magnet which audibly sounds incoming signals. 
The whole magnet and its armature are made to slide bodily 
inside the hollow core, and are provided with a push button 
at the top by pressing which the vibrator circuit may be made 
and broken to send signals, this taking the place of a key. 
Carrying one of these outfits around would feel like a 
pocket edition of the Bell Telephone Company and _ the 
Western Union Telegraph Company in one. 

786,203—L. A. Bumgardner. Telephone Attachment. 

This is a card holder for a desk set, comprising a light 
‘metal frame and an arm having a forked end intended to be 
clamped under the thumb nut of the transmitter. The 
claims are all limited to a device held on the pivot. 





,780,396—C. Adams-Randall. Induction Coil. 

In place of the usual solid core of one piece or a bundle 
‘of wires, this man uses a split tube bored full of holes to 
‘form a cage. Rings may also be employed. 


786,428—R. G. Deuben. Selective Signaling System. 

This ts a step-by-step selective system intended to be used 
in connection with exchange apparatus, the system itself 
having been patented to Garrison Babcock, No. 766,357, 
June 28, 1904, that patent having been fully digested in this 
journal in the issue of August 1, 1904. These patents are all 
assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Company, and 
cover mostly details of construction, the broad principles in- 
volved being of course old. In the present case the twenty- 
eight claims are directed particularly to the selective mech- 
anism at the central station, which is quite ingenious, and 
deserves better treatment than our space will here permit. 
The drawings show the wheel work mounted in a rectangu- 
lar frame like a clock frame, the cams and contact springs 
lying on the outside of the frame. The frame is mounted 
within a flat cylindrical case having upon its top an indi- 
cating dial and the hand by whose movement the selection 
is made. Around the outside of the dial is a series of holes 
to receive a plug, by setting which the station wanted is de- 
termined, as the plug is in the path of the arm. 

Stated very briefly, the entire device comprises the rotary 
spindle with a toothed disk rigidly secured thereon, a crank 
having an opening fitting said disk, a plunger switch arm 
adjustable on the crank, a spring train to turn the spindle 
forward, a locking device to stop the spindle at a definite 
point, the ring with holes for the plug, the pitch of the 
holes being equal to that of the teeth on the disk, and a stop 
for the backward rotation of the spindle. 


786,4290—R. C. Deuben. Selective Signaling System. 

The invention in this patent is the other end of the inven- 
tion in the last-mentioned. It relates to the same system of 
Garrison Babcock, and particularly to the subscribers’ step- 
by-step device. As in all these systems, the idea is to send a 


certain number of impulses, different for each station, and 
thereby set the selective device at each substation, only that 
one at the station selected being in the proper position to cut 
in its talking and signaling devices, all the others being 
locked out. 





Here we have a frame plate with a bridge on posts carry- 
ing the selective disk, which is stepped around through the 
agency of a polarized magnet, and is controlled by a lock- 
ing magnet. The arrangement is very compact, and is the 
same mechanical design shown by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company since 1903. There are forty-one claims, all direct- 
ed to combinations of the various elements of the mechan- 
ism, and none apparently being very broad. 


786,444—W. Kaisling. Telephone Transmitter. 

This is a solid back transmitter without solid carbon elec- 
trodes. The rear electrode comprises a facing of gauze over 
a disk on a stud supported in a bridge in the usual way. 
Around the stud is a cup, with its edges extending forward- 
ly toward the diaphragm, also as usua!. Around the edges 
of the cup lies a felt ring, which confines the edges of the 
rear electrode gauze, and supports the front electrode gauze 
resting against the diaphragm. The outer edges of the cup 
confine the felt ring, and the felt ring confines the granular 
material. The patent is assigned to the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company. 

786,523—K. C. Seaman. Telephone Receiver Holder. 

This is a cradle which looks as if it were made out of two 
switch hooks stuck on the tip of an ordinary jointed gas 
bracket. The device is certainly operative, but this changing 
from hot air to gas and back again is a little trying, even 
after the facility for lightning flops acquired in the telephone 
business. We have all heard about beating swords into plow- 
shares, but I should say this invention beats that beating all 
hollow. 

786,588—W. J. Murdock. Telephone Receiver. 

Mr. Murdock is the man who embedded his magnet and 
pole pieces in the body of the shell, which was cast in one 
solid piece. In the present case he moulds the magnet and 
pole pieces into a separate body of insulation of cylindrical 
shape, which he slips into the shell, like a plug. Side rods 
are moulded into the plug protruding at both ends, at the 
front end to receive the terminals of the coils, and at the 
back end threaded for binding nuts. 


786,733—J. W. Currier. Memorandum Attachment for 
Telephones. 

This is another pressed metal frame on an arm having a 

clamp which is secured around the grip of a desk set. This 


is the entire invention. 


786,754—A. Graham. Telephonic Apparatus. 

This is a telephone for use on shipboard, and consequent- 
ly it is designed to be water-tight and to be usable in any 
position. It comprises an outer casing with trunions jour- 
naled in the bracket arms e?-c?, the trunions being hollow, 
and fitted with the ear tubes g and h. The transmitter is 
mounted within the casing with its mouthpiece just above 
the opening shown at the bottom of the cylinder c._ The re- 
ceiver is diametrically opposite to it, and opens into the tube 
connecting the trunions, so as to throw the sound out 
through the ear tubes. The weight of the tubes keeps the 
casing c normally in the position shown, and a switch is op- 
erated by the turning of the casing to make and break the 
talking and signaling circuits. A switch box 42 is mounted 
on the pillar or stanchion supporting the instrument and by 
turning the handle 62 connection may be made with any 
one of several stations. The entire design, including the me- 
chanical switching devices, is obviously made from at least 
a working model, and it is far superior to many which are 
passed by the patent office both here and in Great Britain. 


786,901—J. C. Hubinger. Telephone Exchange System. 
This is a polarized relay for selective work, intended par- 
ticularly for use at substations on a party line. The mag- 
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nets and their mounting are substantially the same as in an 
ordinary polarized ringer, but instead of a clapper an in- 
sulated bar is carried on the end of the clapper rod, which 
lies between the opposite ends of a U-shaped contact spring 
16, these ends lying opposite the ends of two outside contact 
springs. The connections are made in any desired manner 
apparently, being immaterial. 





786,925—C. R. Van Trump. Means for Signaling and 
Telephoning on Electric Trolley or Other Systems. 

This patent shows a trolley wire and a car, with a tele- 
phone hooked onto the trolley wire somewhere, and another 
telephone in the car connected to the trolley pole. Both tele- 
phones are grounded, and have condensers in their circuits, 
while the current for the motors on the car is led through a 
heavy choke coil. 

George F. Payne and William D. Gherky of Philadelphia 
will be much interested if they see this patent, as to my cer- 
tain knowledge they had something very much like what is 
here shown in Philadelphia in 1897. Others have tried the 
same trick, of telephoning over trolley wires, never with any 
great success. One company in Canada advertises to be 
able to supply electric light, power and telephone service 
over the same wires. The lines thus used for telephone pur- 
poses are almost invariably noisy. It is hard enough to keep 
a telephone line quiet, anyhow, without dumping a lot of 
other stuff onto it deliberately. 





787,107—R. J. McDaniel and S. V. Graves. 
Telephone Wire Insulator. 

A metal ring, split, is carried on the end of a screw bolt. 
An insulating plug is fitted to the ring, and provided with 
grooves in its opposite sides in which the pair of wires lie. 
To keep the wires from chafing and getting grounded on 
the metal ring, they are tied together with a piece of insulat- 
ed wire twisted around them. This tie wire is so bad that it 
obscures the appearance of merit in general that the design 
might otherwise have. In such shape the device is merely 
a makeshift, not a finished product. 


Telegraph or 





787,113—J. G. McRoberts. Apparatus for Telephone Ex- 
change Systems. 

This is a system apparently designed for some specific 
purpose, although just what that purpose is would be hard to 
divine. It is full of marginal workings, has several extra 
contacts introduced into the talking circuit, and also a coil 
or two, an effort being apparently made to avoid a bad effect 
from this latter, however, by shunting it with non-inductive 
resistance. Stated in terms of its elements, the system is a 
common battery scheme, with two-wire jacks and cord, the 
sleeves of the jacks normally disconnected and earthed 
through the cut-off relay windings. When the line relay 
(which is permanently to line) pulls up in obedience to the 
act of the subscriber in calling, it cuts on the cut-off relay, 
breaking the sleeve ground connection and putting the jack- 
sleeve to battery, thereby giving a test at once. The battery 
is bridged across the cord through windings on a relay used 
also as a choke coil, in series with the supervisory lamp. 
When the subscriber calls, the cut-off relay is in circuit but 
does not pull up. When the plug is inserted, however, the 
cut-off relay c pulls up, but the supervisory lamp, which is 
always in the path of current, does not light because of the 
line resistance, etc., in series with it. When the subscriber 
finally hangs up, the line relay lets go, the cut-off relay is 
again grounded direct, and current from the cord then 
lights the supervisory lamp. 

The patent is assigned to the Western Electric, of course. 





787,119—T. Q. Scott. Desk Telephone Bracket. 
This comprises a standard screwed to a desk, a horizontal 
arm pivoted to the top of the standard, a second horizontal 





arm pivoted to the first, and a flat holder fixed to the end 
of the second arm, this holder receiving the base of a desk 
set and having three fingers to take over the edges thereof, 
two fixed and the third consisting of a set screw in a dog on 
the end of a rod pulled down or released by a cam below the 
arm, which is slotted to permit the play of the dog. The 
broadest claim is limited by the inclusion of the adjustable 
clamping member. 
Mr. Scott is a Baltimorean. The patent is unassigned. 





787,120—C. E. Scribner and F. R. McBerty. Trunk Line 
for Telephone Exchanges. 

This is a scheme whereby the A and B operators in trunk- 
ing a call from one common battery board to another, may 
both have necessary supervisory signals. The A operator 
has the usual double supervisory lamps in the cord, and at 
the incoming or B end of the trunk are two supervisories, 
controlled by two relays, + and r', which when energized 
break the lamp circuits. Both lamps u and u* are controlled 
normally by the trunk-plug-seat-switch, v. In making a 
trunk connection the A operator uses the order circuit and 
gets the trunk number to be used, then plugs in, whereupon 
the tip side of the trunk is closed from the battery w 
through relay + at the B end, and the first lamp «* is put out, 
this corresponding to the ordinary answering supervisory. 
Two relays, r and r’, are on the sleeve side of the trunk, one 
at each end and both to battery, so neither will pull up until 
the called subscriber answers. When he does, both these 
relavs take current. The first, r, opens the battery local to 
the trunk sleeve, hence puts out the calling supervisory lamp 
o'. The other, r', pulls up simultaneously, and puts out the 
lamp uw, so the B operator gets a line on the response. When 
the subscribers hang up, the lamps w and o' act exactly as 
usual, and when the trunk plug is finally pulled the lamp w' 
lights, both operators having thus double supervision and 
uniform duties to perform. 

The B operator rings. It would be better if the A girl 
could do this, but then the application on which this patent 
was granted was filed in 1897, so perhaps it had better not be 
criticized too closely. The patent is the property of the 
Western Electric Company. 





787,307—E. D. McLean. 
Telephone Receivers. 
This is a little better than a gas-pipe, but still nothing 
wonderful. A jointed arm carries the receiver at its outer 
end, and a weight at the inner end, with a chain from the 
weight to the receiver hook, so when the receiver is pulled 
down for use the weight and hook are lifted. Why does not 
somebody put the receiver back on the hook when through 
using it? 


Jointed Adjustable Support for 





787,344—J. P. Robertson. Electrical Fire Alarm Appar- 
atus. 

An auxiliary fire alarm scheme. Local protective circuits, 
with thermostats or switches, are run around the house, and 
a main transmission branch is tapped onto the telephone line. 
A phonograph is connected with a microphone transmitter 
to talk the number when the alarm is sent and the operator 
has plugged in, and other signal devices may be provided to 
flash the switchboard lamp, etc. An annunciator set also 
indicates the floor or exact location of the fire. 





Horseless telephone wagons are the latest product of the 
horseless age. It is reported that the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company of Cleveland is going to sell all its horses and 
operate its twenty construction, supply and repair wagons by 
motors. The motors are to be operated by storage batteries 
charged at the company’s own plant. The change is ex- 
pected to save time and expense. 
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In the Financial Field 








UNITED STATES TELEPHONE BONDS. 


HERE is every indication that the 5 per cent 
bonds of the United States Telephone Company 
will sell at much higher prices within two 
weeks, and there are those who are confident 
that they will sell at 90 before the first of next 
year, says Finance, published at Cleveland, the 

home of the United States company. There is no question 

regarding these bonds. The security is unquestioned and 
they are very attractive at present prices. The total num- 
ber of bonds outstanding is $2,085,000, of which $219,000 
are in the treasury for future developments and the pay- 
ment of any floating debt that may exist. President Dick- 
son states that these treasury bonds will not be sold except 
at a much better price than 85. The company has $500,000 
of 6 per cent preferred stock outstanding, upon which it is 
paying dividends. The net earnings of the company for 

1903 were $152,168. The fixed charges were $93,283, leav- 
ing a surplus of over $47,000 for stock. In this connection 
it may be said that the company last year added tremendous- 
ly to its mileage and the earnings on the additional mileage 
have not yet commenced to appear in the statements. It is 
believed that the company will earn over twice its bond 
interest during the year 1905. 

These bonds are due January I, 1919, and consequently 
have only fourteen years to run, when the company must 
retire them at par. Regarding the security, it may be said 
that the rights possessed by the company alone are worth 
nearly the entire bond issue. The company is so situated 
that its earnings will tremendously increase without the ex- 
penditure of another dollar, and yet every dollar of new 
money put into the property will give a net return of over 
30 per cent on the new money. The company connects with 
all the Independent telephone companies in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, New York and West 
Virginia. It operates over 143 toll stations and the United 
States Telephone system includes 2,843 miles of pole line and 
11,239 miles of metallic circuit toll line. 

In connection with these United States telephone bonds, 
it may be well to state that there is a pretty well authenti- 
cated story to the effect that the Bell company two years ago 
offered President Dickson of the United States Company the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the United States stock, coupled with 
the statement that they would guarantee the interest on the 
bonds and their payment in full at maturity. This offer was 
refused, because it is not the policy of the Everett-Moore 
syndicate to sell the United States or any other of its com- 
panies to the Bell interests, and because they considered the 
price too low. We only refer to this here as indicating just 
what the Bell people think of the United States Telephone 
Company. 





INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK $800,000. 


At a special meeting or the stockholders of the Interstate 
Telephone Company, at St. Joseph, Missouri, the proposi- 
tion to increase the capital stock of the corporation from 
$200,000 to $1,000,000 was carried by a unanimous vote. It 
was also voted to bond the property of the company in the 
sum of $750,000. The bonds will run ten years, at 6 per 
cent, and the company voted to reserve the right to retire all 
bonds at any time after five years on payment to the holders 
thereof a premium of 2 per cent. The money thus raised is 
to be expended in acquiring new exchanges and new plants 
in the territory in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 


tributary to St. Joseph. It is expected to more than double 
the capacity of the St. Joseph plant within the next year. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES COMPANY. 


The directors of the United States Telephone Company 
met recently in Cleveland and elected the following officers: 

F. S. Dickson, president; H. A. Everett, vice-president ; 
James B. Hoge, secretary; R. W. Judd, treasurer. The 
directors are: H. A. Everett, E. W. Moore, C. W. Wason, 
F. S. Dickson, J. W. Marsh, J. B. Hanna, Calvary Morris, 
H. R. Newcomb, Charles A. Otis, Jr. 

The only change in the officers is the substitution of H. A. 
Everett as vice-president for E. W. Moore. The directors 
also declared a dividend of 6 per cent on the preferred stock. 
The following is a comparative statement of the earnings 
and expenses, and income and profit and loss account, for 
the years 1904 and 1903: 












































Earnings : 1904. 1903. Increase. 
FGM GOEVIR. coc ccvcsccrcnccsenss $400,836.64 $361,457.48 $30,379.16 
LAME FOMERIE. oc cnecsvccerceseces 20,380.86 19,260.87 1,119.90 
MIISCENAMOOUS. 6 oo. cc ec ccessccess 745.61 926.70 *181.09 
PEE stantrcunserissonnnuves $421,963.11 $381,645.05 $40,318.06 
Less discounts, toll tickets and 
COPEIHCREES 5k. cen ST en tT ont 3,055.04 2,409.95 1,245.00 
Be OU, scnccctassniocseud $418,308.07 $379.235.10 $39,072.97 
Expenses : 
COTTE noc ncccesceseceessesen $163,876.88 $142,753.75 $21,123.13 
MEINE ook ckcaxcwccaceseces 55,948.31 62,634.74 *6,686.43 
RMON, 0 oasis oarnsacieweneununts 36,698.10 25,165.07. —‘11,533.03 
BONNE ccaanersacsmeencsaues 256,523.29 $230,553.56 $25,969.73 
EE dddustaddesexesawebusiea 9,616.54 8,724.89 891.65 
Expenses and taxes..........2.. $266,139.83 $230,278.45 $26,861.38 
Per cent expenses of earnings.... 61.32 60.79 53 
POOR CRMMINNIS. sk ih ecceiicwsieced $152,168.24 $130,956.65 $12,211.59 
Deductions: 
Interest on honds.......0.... $ 93,283.33 $93,250.00 $ 33.33 
Miscellaneous charges........... 5253.97 5,072.64 *818.67 
Rentals, leased circuits.......... 1,658.71 1,658.77 
Reserve for bad debts and depre- 
eT rae 888.61 454.38 434.23 
Fee to secretary of state......... 500.00 *500.00 
Total deductions. ........66.< $100,084.62 $ 99,277.02 $ 807.60 
Surplus for the period........... $ 52,083.62 $ 40,679.63 $11,403.90 
Less dividends on pfd. stock..... 11,178.00 3,292.50 7,885.50 
Balance surplus for period....... $ 40,905.62 $ 37,387.13 $ 3,518.49 
Items pertaining to previous year: 
DE Scns bindu vasvadiadeerck $ 53871 $ 319.04 $ 2109.67 
SUN -< wkdincnadbaseawekios 1,290.63 505.67 694.96 
Net credit to surplus............ $ 40,153.70 $ 37,110.50 $ 3,043.20 
Surplus beginning period........ 15,972.18  *21,138.32 37,110.50 
Surplus per balance sheet........ $ 56,125.88 $ 15,972.18 $40,153.70 


*Decrease. 


FILES TRUST DEED FOR $2,000,000. 

A trust deed for $2,000,000 has been filed at Troy, Ohio, 
by the Lorimer Automatic Telephone Company, organized 
under the laws of Maine, to the Federal Trust and Savings 
Bank Company of Chicago. The signers to the documents 
are A. M. Johnston, president of the Lorimer Automatic 
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Telephone Company, and Irving J. Shuarl, secretary of the 
trust company. The trust deed provides for 2,000 bonds of 
$1,000 each at 5 per cent. The Lorimer Automatic Tele- 
phone Company is the successor to the American Machine 
Telephone Company and is composed of the men who 
recently purchased the American Machine Telephone Com- 
pany rights to manufacture and sell the Lorimer system of 
automatic telephony in the United States. 





MAKES ANOTHER GOOD STATEMENT. 


The following is the financial statement of the Delaware & 
Madison Counties Telephone Company of Muncie, Indiana, 
for February, and for the two months ending with Feb- 
ruary : 


Feb., 1905. 
Sugar teem TOMES. ioc ssi ooo ese daitlndecnssaaiesiooewisa $ 7,090.65 
Pacomte from t3Us.....:.6.. ccccccss Pris tbontnesi wens camhonlp 1,363.43 
NN asia) aces ci otevcc soo ee Oa muereraie ear Db re a eianeta ale 129.50 
ne ee re ee ey 40.56 


sind cansenkdi nip eaennaeernsesaninnD teas 8,543.02 


Operating charged taxes and insurance.............ese00- 4,725.58 
Wk INE sisi mi ia aynd eo Seto Haier an ee Reale 3,817.44 
TR oo cao, be inka aimiainl Snide Hors av avm ini oie wus alo vocra eRe wlacs 1,784.38 
GAINING FAN GIRDER 2:5) occcs oso wieyc isis ssle mleipain a siete oemeeaears 2,033.00 


For Two Months Ending February 28, 1905. 
Deine: Se ONE so 6 i's o.oo soak dso aesas wee Seesuaet $14,973.47 


ME COME AEE 55215 c cnin can ee Gate Ea Neer apaaiee 2,835.70 
Pe Bocce o gap wis eerew ne Sonedicuicwaes emnedwone baw 249.50 
Re NE hoodoo Sina rd ones cis ie lars meee Deseo 17,974.95 
Re ee TERE 83.72 
Operating charged taxes and insurances.................- 9,383.02 
I Ree OR I ere TE er 8,591.93 
er eA ee TT TET TIAe 3,620.44 
OR GE COON ok icp eiaioreeniciewrsciou anresae roan siee 971.49 





‘SALES OF INDIANA BONDS. 


Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News: The local securities market was 
chiefly on telephones this week. There was a sale of Home 
telephone bonds with stock attached at a price which made 
the bonds pass hands at 106 and interest and the stock at 
about 50. This is a high record. Five sales of 
Delaware and Madison counties telephone stock were re- 
corded during the week, the total number of shares trans- 
ferred being “63. The price centered around 50. ‘ 
Ten shares of South Bend Home Telephone stock were sold 
during the week at 30, being the first sale of the stock of this 
prospering plant for many months. The company directors 
will at their next meeting about the middle of April discuss 
the propriety of declaring a dividend with the earnings on 
hand. The capital stock of the company is $200,000 with a 
bond issue, 6s, authorized, of $400,000 and bonds issued 
up to $275,000. The company has, however, important 
extensions to make to secure a Chicago connection and the 
directors may deem it prudent to refrain from applying any 
part of the net earnings accumulated to the stock at the 
present time. 





BRIEF FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The Hilton (N. Y.) Telephone Company has declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. 


It is reported that the Toledo Home Telephone Company 
will pay a dividend in July. 

The Adena (Ohio) Telephone Exchange Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 


The Beaver Dam (Ohio) Home Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Company of Penacook, New 
Hampshire, will increase its capital stock to $100,000. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Company of Montevideo, Minne- 
sota, has declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 


The Cedarville (Ohio) Telephone Company is offering a 
limited amount of preferred stock to the public. This 
stock is being sold at par and is guaranteed to pay 6 per 





cent interest annually, payable semi-annually in July and 
January. 


The Livingston (Mich.) Home Telephone Company has 
renewed its chattel mortgage for $100,000 to secure bonds. 


The Eden Valley (Minn.) Telephone Company recently 
declared a dividend of 21 per cent at its annual meeting. 


The Pope County Telephone Company of Golconda, IlIli- 
nois, has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $15,000. 


A dividend of 8 per cent was recently declared by the 
Beaver Township Telephone Company of North Lima, Ohio. 


The Columbia Telephone Company of Hudson, New 
York, has declared its second quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent. 


The eleventh semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent recently 
was declared by the Union Telephone Company of Alma, 
Michigan. 


The Heath (Mass.) Telephone Company has just paid 
a dividend of 6 per cent, and increased its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $50,000. 


The Center Lincolnville (Mich.) Telephone Company 
has voted to increase the amount of its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $40,000. 


The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany of Springfield, Minnesota, declared a dividend of 7 
per cent on its first year’s business. 


The Sioux City (Iowa) Telephone Company recently dis- 
posed of its second $100,000 lot of stock at 25 per cent face 
value. It was on the market only a short time. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Telephone Company has paid 
its first dividend of 3 per cent semi-annual on the 6’per cent 
preferred and I per cent quarterly on the common. 


The York County (Neb.) Independent Telephone Com- 
pany recently paid its 5 per cent semi-annual dividend, mak- 
ing a total of 10 per cent net dividend for the year. 


The Missaukee Telephone Company of Lake City, Michi- 
gan, voted at its annual meeting to declare a dividend of 6 
per cent in addition to the regular 8 per cent already paid 
during the year. 


At a recent meeting of the Mercer County Telephone 
Company of Celina, Ohio, reports showed the receipts for 
the past year to have been $5,124.42, and the expenses for 
the same period $4,920.72. 


The net earnings of the Keystone Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia are reported to be in excess of $30,000 a month. 
It is said that the friends of the company will take over the 
$2,400,000 of floating debt. 


The Sioux City (Iowa) Telephone Company recently 
sold $100,000 worth of stock at 25 per cent face value. The 
stock is now advancing at the rate of five points monthly 
and is looked upon as an excellent investment. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan, the customary 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent was declared. The com- 
pany has 6,365 telephones in service, 554 having been in- 
stalled since the first of the year. 


Telephone bonds are selling well on the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange. In every way they are stronger than for some 
time past and investors seem anxious to get them. Cuya- 
hoga 5s have sold right along at 77, and the supply has 
hardly been equal to the demand. 


The Winnebago County Telephone Company of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has filed a trust deed in favor of the People’s 
Bank and Trust Company of that city as trustees, covering 
the lines, poles, franchise, etc. The amount is $1 5,000 and 
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is due April, 1920. The deed is given to secure thirty gold 


bonds of $500 each. 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal: Louisville Home Tele- 
phone stock was quoted on the Stock Exchange at 51% 
bid, with no stock offering. A lot offered at 54 to feel the 
market was withdrawn. The stock is unquestionably in de- 
mand, and it is stated on what is believed to be reliable au- 
thority that the company will pay a semi-annual dividend of 
1% per cent on July 1. 


The Indianapolis News says: ‘There has been active in- 
quiry during the week for Home Telephone bonds, 6s, and 
stock, the latter being held stiffly and 47 refused for stock 
which was acquired as a bonus to the original investors in 
the company, although the dividend paid on this stock is only 
I per cent, semi-annually.” 


The St. Louis (Mo.) County Telephone Company has 
disposed of all its bonds issued so far, for the purpose of 
constructing the system, to J. H. Murphy. The details of 
the deal were completed at a meeting of the directors recent- 
lv held at Clayton. It was also agreed that the capital stock 
of the company should be increased from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 


The Home Telephone Company of Kansas City has paid 
into the city treasury $1,779.01, which represents 2 per cent 
of the gross receipts of the company for the three months 
ending December 31, 1904. During the ten months the 
company has been in operation its total gross receipts have 
been $236,038.84 and the city’s share of this sum has been 
$4.702.77. 

The annual financial report of the Gainesboro Telephone 
Company of Sparta, Tennessee, shows the operating, main- 
taining expenses and taxes for last year were $26,000; the 
gross revenue was $47,357.43; dividends amounted to $10,- 
093.50 and a reasonable amount was paid to the depreciation 
fund. The company has twenty-five exchanges, 2,200 miles 
of line extending through Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
capital stock paid in is $214,700. 


Reorganization plans for the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany of Batavia, Ohio, have been perfected. The old com- 
mon stock will be retired by the issue of $75,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred and an equal amount’ of common stock. 
Afterward $25,000 of the preferred stock will be put upon 
the market. The remaining $25,000 stock will be held as 
treasury stock. The company operates lines in Hamilton 
and Clermont counties, with W. T. Fee as manager. 


H. R. Ashbrook & Company of Toledo, Ohio, have pur- 
chased $100 of the United States Telephone 5 per cent 
bonds of the Everett-Moore syndicate and have already dis- 
posed of a large part of the lot. In connection with other 
people they have an option on $100,000 more at a price con- 
siderably higher than the present market and it is believed 
they will take up the additional bonds. It is understood 
that Spitzer & Company of Toledo, one of the largest bond 
houses in the United States, have just completed a thorough 
investigation of these bonds and purchased $75,000 worth. 





EXPERIMENTS IN WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 


Some interesting experiments in a new system of wireless 
telephony recently were made at West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. While the distance of transmission was not great, 
messages were distinctly recorded thirty feet away, and the 
operators think they have every reason to congratulate 
themselves. The experiments were made under the super- 
vision of T. E. Frederick, wire chief of the United Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for the West Chester dis- 
trict. He was assisted by Benton W. Aitken and Parke 
West, also employes of the company. Mr. Frederick has 
been interested in the subject of wireless telephony for some 


time, and learning of some experiments which had been 
performed in England he decided to attempt to duplicate 
them for himself. The method pursued was as follows: 

Two iron rods were placed in the ground about forty feet 
apart. Between them was strung a wire, in the center of 
which were attached a battery and a telephone transmitter. 
These were connected in series. About thirty feet away 
two more rods were set and another wire strung between 
them, running parallel to the first. On this line the tele- 
phone receiver was attached. One of the operators then 
proceeded to repeat a sentence into the transmitter. It was 
distinctly heard by the person holding the receiver. The 
message was repeated in a lower and still lower tone of 
voice, but each time it was audible to the man at the receiv- 
ing end. The clicks usually accompanying the making and 
breaking of the circuit also were clearly transmitted, show- 
ing that this was another method of wireless telegraphy, al- 
though only to a limited extent. The success of the experi- 
ments has encouraged the operators to make arrangements 
to duplicate them at greater distances. 

The explanation of the phenomena lies in the fact that 
current from the battery does not, as would naturally be 
supposed, pass entirely through ground in a straight line 
between the rods, but goes out in the form of circles farther 
and farther away from such a line, until these circles reach 
the second pair of rods. There, of course, the current 
chooses the line of least resistance, and passes along the 
wire into the receiver. 

‘Mr. Frederick intimates that by this method voices might 
be heard successfully as far as half a mile. This limit of its 
effectiveness is due to the fact that the amount of electricity 
in the potential of the earth varies greatly at different 
places, and when the stations are too far apart this differ- 
ence succeeds in nullifying the voice currents. 

The discovery is as yet of little commercial value, but 
when further developed may prove of great service in 
crossing rivers, etc., where it is impossible to stretch cable. 
Other experiments of a similar nature will be tried in the 
near future. 





AMUSEMENT TELEPHONES IN BROOKLYN. 





The Orpheum Theater, in Brooklyn, is engaged in an 
experimental test of connecting its patrons by telephone, 
and enabling them to enjoy the vaudeville performance 
without leaving their homes. Quite recently a demonstra- 
tion was made, a number of prominent Brooklynites being 
connected up to the telephone system, and enjoying the 
entire performance. Almost directly in front of the stage 
there is a receiving apparatus which is fitted with a specially 
constructed diaphragm. This sends impulses over a trunk 
line, which is tapped by any number of individual line cir- 
cuits. It is possible that, if the experiments are satis- 
factory, the service may be installed, not only in private 
homes, but at hotels and restaurants throughout the city. 





UNIQUE USE FOR TELEPHONES. 


In the course of an article on the increased use of tele- 
phones, an exchange tells this story: 

“One day, when a party was coming down the west 
branch of the Penobscot in the wilds of Maine, they were 
surprised at seeing the guides turn their canoes to the 
bank. ‘What's the matter?’ asked one of the travelers. 
‘We’re going to order your supper,’ was the answer. 

“One of the men opened a small box of a lumberman’s 
telephone at the side of a tree, and spoke to a camp miles 
away, saying that the party would arrive at night, and giving 
directions for supper. Ten hours later the weary tourists 
arrived at the spot, where their welcome and their supper 
were ready.” 
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The Telephone in the Making 


MATTHEW C. SMYTHE 
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OW COMPLICATED in reality is the seem- 
ingly simple telephone is shown by an exami- 
nation of a single portion of the instrument. 
Take, for example, the transmitter, close to 
which you place your lips when you talk over 
the wire. It is composed of brass, vulcanized 

rubber, steel, aluminum, paper and carbon, and comprises 
150 pieces. When transmitters are made at the rate of sev- 
eral thousand a day, as in some Independent telephone fac- 
tories, it requires the service of eighty persons merely to 
assemble the parts. Some of these parts are of a delicacy 
of construction far exceeding that necessary in the making 
of the finest watch, and they are constructed with absolute 
mathematical accuracy. Telephone makers are fashioning 
apparatus to be operated with the assistance of the most deli- 
cate electrical impulses known to the engineer. The cur- 
rent which will carry the tones of the voice one mile or 
hundreds is so minute that its passage through instruments 
and apparatus must be made as easy and as free from in- 
terference by other currents as science and skill permit. 

The rows of young men in the factory, busily engaged 
in putting transmitters together, are handling parts which, 
seen by themselves, make it easy to understand how the 
words of a person at a telephone are sent flying over the 
wire. When you speak in a telephone transmitter, the sound- 
waves set in motion by your voice cause vibrations of the 
diaphragm which may be seen behind the screen placed over 
it for purposes of protection. In the center of the diaphragm 
is what appears to be a little brass button. In reality it is 
one end of a small cylinder lined with paper and filled with 
powdered carbon, hardly more of it in quantity than the 
proverbial pinch of salt. When the receiver is taken from 
its hook, the telephone current flows through the carbon 
in the cylinder. As the diaphragm vibrates, the bit of brass 
moves back and forth, increasing and diminishing the pres- 
sure upon the carbon. The particles of the powder thus 
pushed about after their resistance to the electrical current 
and the fluctuations set up in the current itself are the 
means by which sound is transmitted. The little pinch of 
powder in the tiny brass receptacle plays so important a part 
in the apparatus that it is measured with the utmost exact- 
ness. There can be no guessing in work as delicate as this, 
for a few grains too much or too little means an imperfect 
instrument. 

The same care is bestowed upon all parts of the mechan- 
ism. It is necessary to prevent the outer face of the brass 
button becoming a conductor and so it is fitted with a mica 
which must be made with equal exactness, as a variation of 
two-thousandths of an inch from the standard thickness is 
a defect which condemns the instrument. 

While in one portion of the factory, transmitters are 
made by the thousand, elsewhere receivers are being turned 
out in equal numbers. The receiver, in its ordinary form, 
is familiar as a hard rubber cylinder, with one end flaring 
outward and surrounding a small opening back of which is 
a diaphragm. In that rubber case there is no magical black 
powder, but there is apparatus so delicate that it will trans- 
form the minute telephone wave, which may have traveled 
hundreds of miles, into exact reproductions of the sounds 
caught by the transmitter and sent on their long journey. 
The central feature of the receiver is in the shape of that 
emblem of good luck, the horseshoe. It is, in fact, a horse- 
shoe magnet around the poles of which are wound many 
coils of fine wire. Through this wire flows the current and 
as it fluctuates because that pinch of powder in the distant 
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transmitter is varying its resistance, the changing power 
of the magnet keeps the diaphragm of the receiver vibrating, 
setting in motion the sound waves which fall upon the listen- 
er’s ear. 

The thousands of transmitters and receivers which con- 
stitute a day’s work in the factory receive a great deal of 
careful attention after they have been finished. When a 
new telephone is put in place the subscriber receives an in- 
strument which has been so carefully tested that it is known 
it will do good service whether the person using it be talk- 
ing over a line one thousand feet or hundreds of milzs long. 
Here in the factory are men who spend their entire working 
day listening to the words which are flashed through the 
new instruments. The men who do this work are especially 
selected after their hearing has been rigidly tested and they 
become so expert that many instruments are rejected for 
variations in the volume or quality of sound so slight that 
no one else can detect them. 

While every instrument is known to be capable of suc- 
cessful operation at the end of a thousand-mile line, it is 
obviously impracticable to have a thousand miles of coiled 
wire in a single room, so the engineers have devised an 
ingenious apparatus which develops an amount of resist- 
ance as the telephone current flows through it equal to that 
found in a line of the desired length. Voice-saving methods 
are used to assist the testers in their work and the man who 
holds the new receivers to his ear listens to the tones of a 
phonograph. The tests are made by comparing the new 
instruments with those of a known capacity, but so highly 
trained are the specialists in this part of the work that merely 
listening at the receiver shows them at once even a slight 
defect. 

The making of transmitters and receivers is a small part 
of the activities of the average telephone factory. One floor 
of the building is usually almost entirely given up to the 
assembling of portions of telephone apparatus of which the 
public knows little. Here, for instance, are thousands of 
electric light bulbs, each no bigger than the end of a lead 
pencil. These, when placed upon a switchboard, as they 
glow and are extinguished, give notice when people desire 
to talk over their lines and when the conversations are ended. 

A switchboard must be so constructed that the insular 
shall be perfect in character. The thousands of miles of 
copper wire buried in the apparatus must all be wound with 
fine silk thread, or covered with rubber insulation, while, 
where the wires join, that there may be no less of energy 
and no interference from other electrical impulses, the union 
must be made with bits of solder, there being thousands of 
these joints in the ordinary switchboard. 

There is hardly a mechanical trade which is not repre- 
sented in the manufacture of telephone apparatus, and most 
of the machinery is invented as required. Bits of steel and 
copper are stamped out and shaped by the hundreds of thou- 
sands for use in the switchboards. Braiding machines are 
constantly at work making the familiar green silk covering 
of the wires which are exposed to view in houses and of- 
fices. 

The making of the telephone cable which appears to the 
ordinary observer like a lead pipe involves many interesting 
processes, for that lead covering must be perfectly air-tight 
and the wires within it free from moisture. These wires, as 
many as 1,200 being placed in a single cable, are each 
wrapped in paper and after this is done and they are thor- 
oughly cooked in a huge oven to drive out any trace of 
moisture. 
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THE COMING NATIONAL-INTERSTATE INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE CONVENTION. 


ITHIN the past month TELEPHONY has_ received 
many inquiries from exchange managers and tele- 
phone men in all parts of the country in regard to 
the National-Interstate Independent telephone. con- 
vention, which is to be held in Chicago in June, indicating 
the wide interest that is being taken in what will be the 
largest and most important gathering of Independent ex- 
change operators since the inception of the movement. 

Never before, so early in the proceedings, has there been 
such a stir or such a degree of enthusiasm manifested over 
an approaching convention, which may be taken as a sure 
indication that it will be the most rousing convocation of 
Independent telephone men ever held. 

The date of the meeting is June 20, 21 and 22 and the 
Auditorium Hotel has been selected as the headquarters. 
As proof that the manufacturers and supply men of the 
country plan to make the occasion memorable in the mat- 
ter of exhibits, the hotel management states that already the 
entire sixth floor has been reserved by telephone and kin- 
dred manufacturers for display purposes. It is too early 
yet to make any forecasts as to the attendance, but Presi- 
dent Hoge of the National body is authority for the state- 
ment that there will be at least 200 accredited state dele- 
gates on hand, and it is safe to say that the outside field 
will contribute fully 800 more representative Independent 
telephone men. 

Nothing but the utmost harmony and enthusiasm per- 
vades the ranks of the Independents, and when the leaders 
assemble in Chicago in June it will be with a full realiza- 
tion of their strength and with the sole purpose in view of 
perfecting and putting into full operation the great scheme 
of field organization originated by the Ohio association. 

A most excellent programme of papers and entertainment 
is being arranged by the proper committee, which TEL- 
EPHONY will present to its readers in the June issue. In 
the meantime our advice to exchange managers and all 
others interested in Independent progress is, to arrange to 
be in Chicago in June and thus contribute to the success 
of the biggest and best convention in the history of Inde- 
pendent telephony. 








OHIO AGAIN SETS THE PACE. 





HE Ohio Independent Telephone Association is 
always doing something new and worthy of emula- 
It originated the now famous “Ohio idea” 
of state organization—in fact, the keynote of all 
its actions seems to be along the all-important line of organ- 
ization. At the recent Columbus convention the associa- 
tion authorized the employment of a state organizer at a 
salarv not to exceed $3,600 a year and expenses, whose 
sole duty it shall be to carry out the organization plan of 
the state body, and by an aggressive campaign add strength 
to the association and weld the Independent interests of 
the state still closer together. 

The responsibility attached to this position is the first 
thought that impresses one; it carries with it a sense of 
honor and importance that means much to the man chosen 
to fill it, and presents to him limitless possibilities in the 
way of becoming a power in the Independent field. It is a 
work for a man of courage, tireless energy and brains. We 
understand that the executive committee of the association 
has picked Frank L. Beam of Columbus, president of the 
state Independent organization and general manager of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company of Columbus, for the post 
of organizer and that Mr. Beam is now considering the 
offer. A better man for the office could not be found, as he 


combines all the necessary qualifications, and the Buckeye 
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Independent interests will indeed be fortunate if he shall 
decide to head the organization forces. 

There is a field for much effort in organizing in Ohio. 
Out of 335 Independent companies in the state, IIo are 
members of the association. Those which do not belong are 
for the most part smaller companies, but it is to the interests 
of the association that all be gotten in, and it is believed 
that within three or four months at least ninety per cent of 
them may be enrolled. 

This latest: step in the Ohio plan of organization is one 
that every other state association will do well to follow 
up and work out either on this or similar lines. 

In order that the association might not be lacking in 
funds to carry out its organization plan the Ohioans amend- 
ed the constitution so as to empower the executive commit- 
tee to make such other additional expenditures as were 
deemed necessary for the protection and advancement of the 
interests of the Independent telephone holdings in Ohio. 
For the purpose of providing funds for this outlay, the 
association made itself liable to an assessment, for emer- 
gency purposes, of not to exceed four cents per telephone in 
active service. This is additional to the regular member- 
ship fee to constituent companies. 

It was explained that the Bell telephone interests were 
vigorously pushing their extensions wherever possible, oc- 
casionally absorbing an Independent exchange, and that 
unless a thorough and complete organization was effected 
they would gradually disintegrate the Independent alliance. 
There was no opposition to the provision for the emergency 
assessment, the discussion all being in enthusiastic approval 
of the step. 

The convention also took a forward step in instructing 
the executive committee to take up forthwith the complaints 
made from the convention floor that certain manufacturers 
of telephone supplies were furnishing equipment to ex- 
changes that were to become competitors of Independent 
exchanges. The sense of the convention was that lists of 
such offending companies should be prepared and furnished 
the constituent companies of the association, with a view 
to their cutting off from them all orders for equipment or 
supplies in future. 

One of the most gratifying features of the Ohio conven- 
tion was the report of Secretary Knox on the comparative 
strength of the Independents and Bell, which showed that 
the Independents have 196,937 telephones, 668 exchanges, 
17,029 stockholders and 1,452 toll stations, and the Bell, 
104,318 telephones, 159 exchanges and 743 toll stations. 
This is a showing of which the Ohio Independents may 
well be proud. It shows what organization, aggressiveness 
and harmony will do. 





PUBLICITY AN AID TO SUCCESS. 





T is a well established fact that one of the prime 
reasons why the big investors in the east have not, 
up until the present time, been avidious to buy up 
the securities of Independent telephone companies, 
is that it has been extremely difficult in a large number of 

instances to obtain the desired information from the com- 

panies having bonds for sale regarding their financial back- 
ing, business methods, profits anticipated, etc. The result 
has been that men with capital to invest in promising prop- 
ositions have hesitated in many instances about annexing 

Independent securities, because those at the head of these 
corporations unwisely withheld the very facts that they 
should have been willing to furnish, their extreme conserva- 

tism and lack of knowledge as relates to up-to-date finan- 
cial transactions keeping them from exploiting the attract- 
iveness of their respective propositions, or oftener from 
giving their companies the needed publicity in the simplest 
measure. 

In this day and age of the world a man with an article to 





‘all right in its place, but its place is not in 





sell must let the public know what he has and how good a 
thing it is. He cannot hide his light under a bushel, and 
then expect to have the dear public flock his way with 
handsful of coin of the realm to cheer him on to success. 
With the market flooded with offerings of all sort he must 
be wide-awake every minute and watch for his opportunity, 
and when it comes his way nail it. Maidenly modesty is 
the business 
world, nor yet in the Independent telephone field. 

The Independent operator, whether or not he has bonds 
to sell or “needs the money,” should take advantage of 
every expedient at hand to let his existence be known. He 
should crawl out of his shell, throw the shell away, and im- 
mediately seek ways and means of attaining publicity. No 
business man engaged in a legitimate occupation ever lost 
a dollar by taking the public into his confidence. On the 
other hand the man clinging to “pig in a poke” methods 
somehow cannot seem to get any higher than the first round 
of the ladder. 

TELEPHONY has repeatedly called upon the Independent 
exchange owners and operators of the country for the 


-barest facts regarding their companies, and we are pleased 


to say that up to date nearly 2,000 have responded with 
the desired information, many of them going into detail 
regarding the finances of their companies, profits, etc. On 
the other hand, there are many that have failed to respond 
to our appeal, thereby overlooking the best chance in the 
world to become listed in TELEPHONY’s directory of Inde- 
pendent companies and thus secure the widest possible pub- 
licity with all its attendant advantages. We realize the fact 
that the industry is scattered, as well as being intertwined 
and interwoven into a great homogeneous mass, but that 
need not deter the exchange operator from getting his com- 
pany before the public when the opportunity presents itself. 
Some men, however, must needs have a proposition drilled 
into their minds for five years or so before they wake up 
and add their testimony “for the good of the order.” 

This paper has spent thousands of dollars and expended 
years of effort in securing information regarding the Inde- 
pendent telephone situation that it may be employed to aid 
the cause in general. It has received assistance from many 
sources, for which it is grateful, but there are hundreds of 
others who should have responded, for their own good, 
who have not. The light still holds out to burn for these, 
and at any time they desire to let the world at large know 
they are factors in the Independent movement, they have 
only to say the word to TELEPHONY. Nor wll it cost them 
one cent. 

When each individual Independent operator, official, 
manager and stockholder awakens to the fact that pub- 
licity is a tonic and that he cannot get too much of the right 
kind, then will the full power of the Independent movement 
assert itself and then will he receive his full share of the 
emoluments that are the portion of the man who is alive to 
the situation and lets no opportunity escape him. 





“WE ARE ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING FRIENDS.” 





HAT TELEPHONY is coming more and more to be 
looked upon as the authority on all matters pertain- 
ing to the subject of Independent telephony is dem- 

4% onstrated by the frequency with which this jour- 
nal is being quoted and its articles commented upon by 
both the technical and lay press of the United States. It 
is universally acknowledged that no other telephone publi- 
cation so near approaches the standard of true excellence 
in all its departments as TELEPHONY, and that it should be 
accepted as the standard in its field follows as a logical se- 
quence. We do not believe in self-adulation nor in the prac- 
tice of blowing our own horn upon every provocation, but 
when we see all around us, and repeatedly, evidences of this 
paper’s high standing and popularity, and it is brought 
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home to us in the most emphatic manner, we believe that 
a simple statement of facts is no more than the occasion 
warrants. 

Influential newspapers in many sections of the country 
(and particularly where there is an agitation pro and con 
concerning Independent telephony) freely quote from TEL- 
EPHONY and refer to it editorially as an authority, thus aid- 
ing their own interests and at the same time paying a trib- 
ute to a periodical that has preached the Independent doc- 
trine in season and out, and accomplished more for the 
cause than can be measured in words or dollars and cents. 
In Canada, we are pleased to note, the same conditions ob- 
tain in this respect as in this country, and we can assure 
our Canadian brethren that we shall as gladly fight and con- 
tinue to fight in behalf of the Independents across the bor- 
der as though they were at our own door. This paper is 
not limited in the carrying out of its purpose by distance or 
geographical conditions. 

The Omaha World-Herald in a recent special edition 
thought enough of one of TELEPHONY’s articles on the 
value of Independent securities to reproduce it entire, tak- 
ing a full page of that paper; Vinton A. Sears, the well 
known Boston financier, in his new book on “Independent 
Development,” quotes freely from TELEPHONY and_ pub- 
lishes numerous articles that have from time to time ap- 
peared in these columns; the Petersburg (IIl.) Observer 
recently printed a two column article on Independent se- 
curities, nearly the entire text of which was taken from 
this journal: the State Line Telephone Company of New 
York city, in a handsome prospectus which it is circulating, 
makes the leading feature an editorial on Independent finan- 
ces and growth, taken from the columns of TELEPHONY; 
the Literary Digest also frequently quotes this paper on 
telephonic subjects. 

We might thus continue and enumerate scores of like 
instances, but let the above suffice to show not alone the 
high standing of TELEPHONY in its particular field, but as 
well the great interest which is being taken by the world 
at large in the subject of Independent telephony. It is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times, and it bodes no good 
to those who would make of the telephone business a “nat- 
ural monopoly.” 





SWEARING OVER THE TELEPHONE. 





MONG all the distracting problems of our complex 
modern life there is none that present more difficul- 
ties than the great ethical problem that is involved 
in swearing over-—that is through—the telephone. 
Our very pause in the choice of words illustrates the need of 
approaching it with caution. 

While in one sense swearing over the telephone is most 
reprehensible, in another sense it is inevitable. We take it 
that when a man has been hung up for some time himself 
and then hangs up the receiver and deliberately relieves 
his mind of his opinion of the telephone with all the power 
of expression he possesses he is merely acting on the prin- 
ciple that self-preservaticn is the first law of nature. It is 
his one means of preventing something inside from burst- 
ing. 

But we must distinguish between this private exercise and 
a hasty communication of tempestuous thoughts to the tele- 
phone girl. Even if the swearing is not at her, but just 
impersonal in form and intended as a stimulating revelation 
of feeling, it is not to be encouraged. First because such 
a long-distance essay in mighty wrath is a sign of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. We can imagine very timid 
men resorting to it who in the immediate presence of indig- 
nant womanhood would shrink and shrivel. Then it doesn’t 





affect the company a particle, and thus make for an im- 
provement of the service. 
and if it did it has a highly 


The company doesn’t hear it, 
cultivated insensibility to 


swearing that would render it placid during the fiercest as- 
saults. The company may well exclaim: We care not 
who does the swearing for the people so long as we collect 
their nickels. 

And there is still another point that is most important of 
all and that deserves attention, from men and women, too. 
If you are irritated because the whole system is not run for 
your convenience and you are multiplied many thousand 
times and all your irritability is worked off upon the tele- 
phone girl, what do you suppose her state must be? She 
is, as Mr. Chadband might say, a human girl. She is con- 
nected with a nervous system as well as a telephone system, 
has her natural share of irritability like the rest of us, is a 
struggling bread-winner with no very glorious outlook. 
Why heap all the bad temper of the world upon her? 

It is much better to hang up the receiver and take the 
risks on your soul by yourself, but not all men do. In Day- 
ton, Ohio, a short time ago William Pease was fined $25 
and costs and given thirty days in jail for swearing at a 
woman over the telephone; and in Chicago quite recently 
Miss Nellie McNamara, a telephone operator, caused the 
arrest of Stephen Sparr for swearing at her by telephone. 
Sparr was arraigned before Justice Quinn and denied the 
charge of telephone profanity, but the evidence was all 
against him and the court assessed him $10 and costs. Some 
very interesting testimony was given by Miss McNamara 
at the trial. Among other things she said: 

I must say, however, that the men of Chicago are the politest of 
gentlemen when compared with matrons and debutantés when the 
wires happen to be busy. Society women in Kenwood and on the 
South side—in fact, in every district where the height of culture is 
supposed to exist—do not hesitate to use profanity over the telephone 
at exchange girls when the line is busy or something occurs to pre- 
vent the operators giving them the number they want. In fact, I do 
not think I am going too far when I say they are the worst offend- 
ers that use our telephones. 

This is hard indeed on the “debutantes” and Kenwood 
society ladies. Of course, people knew that Chicago was 
a wicked place, but it is shocking to think that away from 
the madding crowd, in the quiet of home life, that her peo- 
ple—her society women!——are guilty of swearing like pi- 
rates at telephone girls. Is civilization, after all, only skin 
deep ? 

On the subject of swearing over the telephone A. S. 
Hibbard, second vice-president and general manager of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, says: 

“We have no printed rule governing such matters, be- 
cause the operators are not sworn at often. We hardly 
have more than two serious cases a year. The general in- 
structions are, however, for the girl to break the connection 
and write out a report, which is sent directly to me. We 
then take the matter up with the subscriber for that tele- 
phone from which the swearing came, and tell him that it 
must stop or his contract will be revoked.” 

A sure remedy for swearing over the telephone, and one 
that has never been known to fail, is, whenever vou feel like 
passing a few warm samples of profanity over the tele- 
phone, to stop and slowly count one hundred. If a man 
isn't cooled off by that time it won’t make any difference, 
anyway, because his “party” will have become tired of wait- 
ing and he will be the only individual on the line. There 
is no copyright on this suggestion. 





POLICY OF ISOLATION ENDED. 


OUNCIL BLUFFS, Iowa, took a long and import- 
ant step forward, when, on March 27, by a vote of 
1.765 to 962 it decided in favor of granting a fran- 
chise authorizing the installation,of an Independent 

telephone system in that city. This means that the city 

and its interests will come into the closest possible relation- 
ship with the surrounding territory. To this territory there 
has appeared to be something of stupidity in a policy that 
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has so long kept its hub in comparative isolation. ‘Were 
the telephone a thing unknown,” says the Council Bluffs 
Nonpariel, “or had the monopoly of the Bell company not 
been broken elsewhere by the establishment of Independent 
lines, Council Bluffs would not have been unlike other com- 
munities, but in view of the facts and developments as they 
have existed, we have been under a_ peculiar handicap. 
While Independent lines have been building all about us, 
weaning from us and annexing to other cities trade that 
from its proximity naturally belongs here, Council Bluffs 
has continued in its insularity, and because of the advance 
outside has become more isolated.” 


Under the franchise granted an Independent telephone 
system will be constructed in Council Bluffs, with lines run- 
ning out and connecting with the Independent wires 
throughout that section of the state, and this will give con- 
nections beyond to more remote points. 

“This has been the one great consideration, this getting 
in touch with the surrounding territory,’ continues the 
Nonpariel. “If this could have been accomplished without 
the installation of a second system it would have been folly 
for the people of Council Bluffs to have voted as they did. 

* * It became a question of whether our isolation 
ae be continued, or whether to break down the ‘isolation 
and get into communication with our neighbors and patrons. 

“The disadvantages feared from the dual service are not 
likely to be realized, and there will be advantages as well. 
What is true of the community as a whole. with respect to 
its relations with the outside territory, is true of the indi- 
vidual telephone user, with respect to his relations with the 
balance of the community. Two telephones will put him 
into communication with more people than one. If the 
subscriber is a business man a greater number of his pa- 
trons will be able to reach him by telephone. This is surely 
worth some annoyance and a little outlay of money. Then, 
too, the introduction of competition means reduced rates 
and a stimulation of the use of the telephone. The whole 
community will be quickened into new life. 

“The new franchise has been given to a company of re- 
sponsible and earnest business men, who have no other pur- 
pose than the advancement of the community. While it is 
true that their investment should in time prove profitable, 
the immediate venture calls for civic loyalty and sacrifice 
of a high type and the promoters of the enterprise are to 
be commended and given credit accordingly. 

“The Bell people were very much surprised and cha- 
grined over the result of the vote on the franchise. They 
had done considerable work in opposition, supposed that 
they had the matter well in hand, and expected to defeat 
the franchise. ‘There were a lot of fellows who didn’t vote 
as they agreed,’ said a Bell enthusiast after the returns came 
in. 

Since the beginning of the struggle for an Independent 
telephone franchise in Council Bluffs the promoters of the 
enterprise have had a hard fight on their hands. They 
encountered the most bitter opposition on the part of the 
Bell interests, which manifested itself likewise in the city 
council, where every effort was made by certain aldermen 
to retain for the Bell its monopoly in that city. All of the 
customary underhanded methods of warfare, characteristic 
of the Bell in a contest of this sort, were employed in the 
Iowa town, and it seemed for a time as if the Independents 
would lose in their struggle for a franchise, but by the hard- 
est kind of work in the face of the most unfair opposition, 
they succeeded in inducing the councilmen, through the 
aid of public sentiment, to vote in favor of a special election, 
at which the proposed Independent franchise should be 
considered. 

The result evidences in a most emphatic way the growth 
of Independent sentiment in the Hawkeye state, and the 
people of Council Bluffs are to be congratulated for their 
good sense in declaring for emancipation from the clutches 








of the Bell. Likewise the Independent company is to be 
felicitated upon its victory. The company will begin work 
at once on the new system, and it is expected that before 
the end of 1905 Council Bluffs will have one of the finest 
Independent telephone exchanges in the United States. 





WHY THE INDEPENDENTS ARE SURE TO WIN. 


HE survival of the fittest” is a law of nature and of 
business. The great mass of the people are only 
interested in the telephone business this far: ““Where 

= can | get the best and the most telephone service 
for my money?” The company that can best serve the peo- 
ple will live—the others will fall behind and finally die out. 

The next ten years will settle the telephone question. Which 

will win out—Bell or Independent? The Bell people loudly 

assert that the Independents are all selling telephone ser- 
vice at less than cost and that it is only a question of time 
until they reach financial disaster. 

And yet in ten years, since the Independent movement 
started, there have been fewer failures of Independnt tele- 
phone companies than of national banks, and one Bell com- 
pany failed with liabilities far in excess of the liabilities of 
all the Independent companies that ever failed. This was 
the Michigan Telephone Company, which was unable to 
even pay its mortgage bonds in full, while the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company (Independent) of Grand Rapids has 
paid its thirteenth quarterly 2 per cent dividend on its cap- 
ital stock. 

To those who have not made a study of the telephone 
question it is a mystery how the Independents can reduce 
the rates so much and yet pay good dividends. Bell sys- 
tems with scarcely an exception are grossly overcapitalized. 
Stock has been issued not only on money actually invested, 
but upon franchises, patents, etc. There was no trouble met 
in paying dividends on this fictitious capital up to five or 
six vears ago. But in the meantime, the patents had ex- 
pired, and it was found that the franchises, except in a 
comparatively few places, were not exclusive, and then 
the day of reckoning came. After twenty-five years of mon- 
opoly they found competition on every hand, and gone are 
the days of big dividends for the Bell company. 

The parent company in Boston has seen its stock drop 
from 380 to 125, and its sub-companies, with exorbitant 
rentals on apparatus and royalties, on patents long since ex- 
pired, manage to pay six per cent, or like the poor old Michi- 
gan Bell, go to the wall. 

The Independents, on the other hand, are nearly all cap- 
italized on a sound and conservative basis. They own their 
apparatus outright and pay no rentals or royalties. They 
do not find it necessary to cut prices, because their patrons 
are loyal, and knowing their rates are fair, will stay with 
them, no matter how low the opposition may temporarily re- 
duce rates, in order to kill off competition. <A little inves- 
tigation is all that is necessary to convince any thinking 
man that the days of the monopoly in the telephone business 
are numbered. 





TELEPHONE VS. THE COURIER IN BATTLE. 


HE Electrical Review calls attention to the use made 
of the telephone by the Japanese in the present war 
to co-ordinate the movements of men in a line of 
battle ninety miles long, timing movements of attack 

and defense with accuracy from headquarters in full knowl- 

edge of events in widely separated places. The Japs have 
made a new departure. They erect telegraph lines on each 
line of advance and from the headquarters of the comman- 
der-in-chief carry telephone wires to the quarters of each 
division commander. From the latter in turn wires are 
laid to the position of each subordinate, so that every de- 
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velopment at every point of an extended front is promptly 
notified at General Oyama’s headquarters. The courier is 
thus dispensed with and time saved, to say nothing of ex- 
posure of horse and rider to death-dealing shrapnel. 

Fighting is intelligently directed, joint movements are 
correctly timed and a vast army acts with the certainty of 
a great machine. Nothing is left to chance. Even flying 
columns and small units are followed by the engineering 
corps with insulated telephone cables, so that the result of 
every skirmish is instantly made known to the brain of the 
army. Advantage can thus be quickly taken of a success, 
and in case of a reverse new troops can be ordered to the 
point that is threatened. Artillery fire is specially benefited 
by the use of the telephone. An officer of a battery seeks 
a position of advantage a half mile away from his guns, 
where he may observe how his shells burst and send back 
by telephone orders in regard to direction of fire and tim- 
ing of fuses. Thus artillery is made doubly effective, the 
common waste of ammunition while “getting the range” 
being much lessened. 

The last great battle at Mukden illustrates the effect of 
the telephone in widening the area over which a single mind 
can efficiently direct military operations. Field Marshal 
Ovama could hardly have timed the strokes of his widely 
scattered armies so exactly had he been forced to depend 
upon the horse and courier for information as to the move- 
ments of his 400,000 troops and those of the enemy. It 
would have been impossible to control a fighting line nearly 
100 miles long had he been uninformed as to the actual 
situation at any given time. He would have been com- 
pelled to turn over the command, practically,.after fighting 
once began, to his several generals, directing each to act 
upon his own judgment as to what to do and when to dc 
it. With the help of the telephone the commander is evi- 
dently enabled to direct a vastly larger force than ever be- 
fore. 

At sea wireless telegraphy was found to facilitate greatly 
the operations of the fleet engaged in blockading Port Ar- 
thur. Floating mines made it inexpedient for Jap battle- 
ships to remain near the entrance to the harbor, but they 
could be brought up when necessary by means of wireless 
signals. “By this means,” says the Review, “the main fleet 
kept in touch with its scouts, and, indeed, in the final con- 
clusive battle of last August, when the Russian vessels left 
the harbor watched by a few apparently unsupported Japan- 
ese vessels, the !atter called up the main Japanese fleet, then 
out of sight, but in waiting, by means of wireless teleg- 
raphy.” 





BUSINESS SOCIABILITY. 


Hike Toledo (Ohio) Times states that the marvelous 
growth of the Home Telephone system in that city 
has been due not a little to the singularly enlight- 
ened policy of the managers, who have taken pains 
to conciliate and educate public opinion in the telephone 
business. No small amount of the popularity of this com- 
pany is due to the insight the people of Toledo were given 
into the workings of this plant when it kept open house 
last fall. 

This same policy which invited the public in and hand- 
somely entertained it was put into practice again recently 
when some hundred or more of the operators from neigh- 
boring exchanges were brought into Toledo and entertained 
by the Home company. The telephone girl is a very neces- 





sary factor in the business and we shall be very much sur- 
prised indeed if, as a result of their outing, the long-dis- 
tance service of the Home company is not much improved. 

We believe that employers generally will do well to take 
note of this innovation by the Toledo Home telephone peo- 
ple. Nothing will promote the efficiency of subordinates of 


all grades in a big concern more than the knowledge that 
the management takes a lively interest in the personal wel- 
fare, education and recreation of its employes. It doesn’t 
hurt the administration of any business a particle to be 
friendly and more with those whose labor co-operates with 
their ability to achieve resuits for which both are paid. 





CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO CONNECTED. 


A long-distance telephone line has been completed be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo. This permits service of that 
sort between Cleveland and New York state points, includ- 
ing Rochester, Syracuse and cities in that territory. The 
first message was sent over that line on March 10, when J. 
B. Hoge, secretary of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, talked to the officers of the Frontier Telephone Com- 
pany at Buffalo. The line since has been opened for com- 
mercial use. The companies participating in the new service 
are the United States Telephone Company of Cleveland, 
which operates a line to the Ohio state line; the United 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, and the Frontier 
Telephone Company, which operates into Buffalo. The 
whole distance is strung with heavy wires which will give 
the best possible service. The Frontier company also has 
its lines extended toward New York city and has ex- 
changes well down in the state. It is said to be only a 
matter of time before this service will be in New York. 


Within an hour Mr. Hoge talked to Buffalo, to Colum- 
bus, Toledo, Pittsburg and Indianapolis. This indicates, 
therefore, that the new service will open up a most extended 
field for the Independent telephone. Pittsburg has but re- 
cently been put into the long-distance community. This 
new connection brings Pittsburg and Buffalo into close 
touch through this service, coming via Cleveland. It is re- 
called also that there is a network of long-distance wires 
running from Pittsburg toward Philadelphia and some long- 
distance construction in eastern Pennsylvania. Moreover, 
from Columbus the line is built to Dayton and connection 
made with Indianapolis and St. Louis. From there the 
lines extend on into Kansas City and from thence reaching 
down into Texas. At the same time from Indianapolis to- 
ward Chicago the lines are beginning to be strung which 
will connect with other long-distance Independent telephone 
companies working up through Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The development which connects Cleveland and Buffalo, 
therefore, is only one of many movements which are work- 
ing for the development of the long-distance Independent 
telephone companies. 





SUBMARINE TELEPHONE CABLE. 





Beaver Island, the largest island in Lake Michigan, will 
be connected with the mainland by a telephone cable to be 
laid by the government. The submarine line will run from 
Charlevoix to the lighthouse at the southern end of the 
island, a distance of twenty-six miles, and an overland line 
will connect the town of St. James, the metropolis, at the 
northern end of the island. Congress has appropriated 
$35,000 for the work. 


The line will be principally used for the transmission of 
storm warnings by the weather bureau, its construction hav- 
ing been recommended by Prof. H. J. Cox, forecast official 
for the district. At St. James the signal. towcr will be 
located on a hill and the elevation will be 175 feet above 
the lake, so that the warnings can be observed by practically 
every vessel entering or leaving Lake Michigan. _ Beaver 
island is an important place of refuge from storms, and the 
line will be of much benefit to vessel owners in keeping 
track of their ships. 
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Decisions Affecting Telephony 


G. W. HAND 








“VALIDITY OF KENTUCKY FRANCHISE.” 


E ARE glad to call the attention of the readers 
of TELEPHONY to an error which appeared in 
this department in the last issue, at page 342, 
under the heading of “Validity of Franchise in 
Kentucky.” We quote from a letter calling our 
ofA ; ; 
attention to this error, as follows: 

“Your excerpt from the opinion of our Court of Appeals, 
in the case of the Rough River Telephone Company v. Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Company, gives the holding 
of the court on the question involved, your error lying fur- 
ther on in which you state that the Rough River Company 
had secured an injunction in the lower court restraining the 
Cumberland company from interfering with the wires of 
the plaintiff company, and that the Supreme court disposed 
of the question of franchise of the Rough River Company 
adversely and left the merits of the injunction undiscussed. 

“The facts are that the Rough River Company has a 
franchise in the town of Hartford, but the Cumberland Com- 
pany has not, and never had any franchise here. The suit 
was brought by the Cumberland people to enjoin the Rough 
River (Independent) from constructing their poles and 
wires and interfering with plaintiff’s wires on a certain street 
in the town, and the point was made by the defendant that 
the plaintiff had no franchise and could not maintain the ac- 
tion for that reason. The lower court decided in favor of 
the Cumberland Company and from this decision an appeal 
was prosecuted by the Rough River Company, and the judg- 
ment of the lower court was reversed in the opinion from 
which you quote. 

“The Rough River Company is one of the well-managed 
smaller Jndependent companies which the Bell system has 
persistently attempted to destroy, and this suit was only an- 
other blow for the Independents against the attempted mo- 
nopoly of the Bell system. In this part of Kentucky the In- 
dependents are rapidly growing stronger and better en- 
trenched in the business interests and good will of the peo- 


ple.” 





INSULATION OF WIRES—RULE IN KENTUCKY. 


Charles E. Bell, a lineman in the employ of the Paducah | 


Railway & Light Company of Kentucky, while engaged in 
tying a guy-wire in an eye-bolt on one of the corporation’s 
poles in the city of Paducah, was killed by a current of elec- 
tricity from the company’s wires. Suit was brought in the 
name of the administrator to recover damages for his death 
on the usual allegation of negligence on the part of the com- 
pany in improperly insulating its wires. The company’s con- 
tention was that when Bell reached the place where he was 
to work he undertook to place the safety belt around the 
pole and snap it in place; that by accident or oversight he 
failed to do this and when he released the pole with his 
hands, expecting to be held safe by the strap, he fell to the 
pavement below. Both theories were submitted to the jury. 
The law which is important here may be briefly summed up 
from the opinion of the court of appeals of Kentucky, of 
which the following is quoted: 

“It seems clear to us that the company should have been 
required to have had perfect protection on its wire at the 
point and place where Bell was injured. The fact that it was 
‘ery expensive or inconvenient was no excuse for this fail- 
ire. Very great care might be sufficient as to wires at points 
vhere persons need not go for work or business, but the 
‘ules should be different as to points where people have a 


right to go for work, business or pleasure. At the latter 
points or places the insulation or protection should be made 
perfect and the utmost care used to keep it so.” 

The above is taken from a previous Kentucky case and the 
court of appeals said that the rule has not been changed 
since the previous decision in the case of McLaughlin v. 
Louisville Electric Light Co., 100 Ky. 193, 37 S. W. 856. 
Several Kentucky cases holding the same rule, decided since 
the McLaughlin case, were cited with approval. 

Paducah Railway & Light Co. v. Bell’s Administrator, 
85 S.W. 216. 


ADDITIONAL SERVITUDE IN KEN- 
TUCKY. 


An instructive case recently decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky is authority for the above statément, and 
we quote a considerable part of the opinion, in which are 
assembled the decisions of the several jurisdictions holding 
negatively on this question: 

“The only question we deem it necessary to consider is 
whether -a telephone line upon a public highway is an addi- 
tional servitude. In Lexington & Ohio Railway Company v. 
Applegate, 33 Am. Dec. 497, it was held that a railroad is 
not an additional servitude for which the owner of the land 
may bring an action. In Louisville Packing & Manufac- 
turing Company v. Central Passenger Railway Company, 23 
S. W. 592, it was decided that an electric street railway on 
the streets of a city is not an additional servitude and in a 
subsequent case the same rule was applied to country high- 
ways. We are unable to distinguish a telephone line from a 
steam railway, or an electric railway, or a public highway. 
The telephone line is certainly a much less serious burden 
than either of these. It in no way interferes with the use of 
the property as a public highway ; the use of the land by the 
telephone company is no less a public service than the use 
of it by a railroad company. 

“The telephone takes the place of the private messenger. 
The transmission of messages by telephone is a business of 
a public character which is conducted under public control 
in the same manner as the carriage of persons or property. 
The easement of the public is not limited to the particular 
methods of use in vogue when the easement is required, but 
includes improved methods which the progress of: society 
finds necessary for business. The public easement in a high- 
way is not confined to the transportation of persons or things 
in vehicles. The streets of cities may be used for construct- 
ing sewers or laying gas or water mains for public use. 
There is no sound distinction between urban or rural high- 
ways as to the purpose for which they may be used. Public 
highways are used as avenues of communication, and da tele- 
phone line along a country road is no more an additional 
servitude than a telephone line along a railroad right of way. 
No use of the highway can be made which practically sub- 
verts its use by the public in the ordinary way, nor may it be 
used for any purpose not public. The wires of a telephone 
company are no less immovable than the rails of a railroad 
and they are no more a burden to the adjoining property 
than the rails. The great weight of authority is to the effect 
that a telephone line on a public highway is not an additional 
servitude in those states maintaining the Kentucky rule that 
a railway is not an additional servitude.” 

The following cases were cited: Pierce v. Drew, 49 Am. 
Rep. 7; Julia Bldg. Assn. v. Bell Telephone Co., 57 Am. 
Rep. 398; McGee v. Oversheimer, (Ind.) 49 N. E. 951; 
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Cater v. Northwestern Telephone & Exchange Co., ( Minn.) 
63 N. W. 111, 28 L. R. A. 310; Hirschfield v. Rocky Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Co., (Mont.) 29 Pac. 883; Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. v. Francis, (Ala.) 19 South. 1, 31 L. R. A. 
193; Kirby v. Citizens’ Telephone Co., (S. D.) 97 N. W. 3; 
Irwin v. Great Southern Telephone Co., 37 L. A. Ann. 63. 

Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. et al. v. Avritt 
et al., 85 S. W. 204. 





PUNITIVE DAMAGES COULD NOT BE COLLECTED. 

A suit was recently decided by the Mississippi Supreme 
court in which the above question was discussed. The plain- 
tiff had a telephone in his residence and claimed in his suit 
that the service was inferior. He gave the telephone com- 
pany notice after paying the October (1903) rental, that 
unless the service was improved he would not pay the full 
rental for the month of November. He claimed that the 
service remained poor and he refused to pay all the Novem- 
ber bill. The company had a rule that if all bills were not 
paid by the 15th of the month and after notice they would 
disconnect the service by the 23rd. This rule was enforced 
against the plaintiff and his telephone service discontinued. 
Suit was brought and punitive damages asked for. The 
Supreme court said on this question as follows: 

“It has been held in this state that punitive damages may 
be recovered only in cases where the acts complained of are 
characterized by malice, fraud, oppression, or wilful wrong 
evincing a disregard of the rights of others. There must 
be some element of one or more of the qualities or proper- 
ties named, relating to the acts made the ground of the ac- 
tion, before exemplary damages can be inflicted. Railroad v. 
Marlett, 29 South. 62. Accepting as true all the facts stated 


by the appellant in reference to the removal of the telephone . 


after his refusal to pay the agreed rental * * none of 
the elements necessary to characterize the act as wanton, 
wilful, oppressive and malicious existed. It may be that 
the manager * * misinterpreted the rules established 
by the company to be enforced in such contingencies, but if 
this be true it would only authorize the recovery of compen- 
satory damages, unless the actions of the employes were 
not only wrong, but committed with a knowledge of their 
wrongfulness. * * * Punitive damages are allowed not 
solely, nor chiefly, for the benefit of the particular individual 
injured, but are awarded on the well-established principle 
of law that they may have a deterrent effect and protect the 
general public against a repetition of similar offenses.” 

It is plain that companies cannot be held to pay punitive 
damages for acts of this character where there is a dispute 
as to whether rentals are due, and at the most only actual 
damages can be collected. In fact, if the rule of law allow- 
ing punitive damages could be enforced in such cases a 
hardship would be placed upon companies never contem- 
plated by the framers of such statutes. Unless there is a 
wanton and wilful discrimination against telephone subscri- 
bers punitive damages can never be collected. 

Cumberland Telegraph & Telephone Co. v. Baker, 37 
South, 1012. 


DURATION OF CONTRACT FOR CONNECTIONS. 


The Kentucky constitution, paragraph 199, declares that 
telephone companies operating exchanges in different towns 
or cities shall receive and transmit each other’s messages 
without unreasonable delay or discrimirfation. The Camp- 
bellsville Telephone Company and the Lebanon L. & L. Tele- 
phone Company extended their lines and connected them 
pursuant to a contract which required them to transmit 
each other's messages over the lines so extended and con- 
nected. The Kentucky Court of Appeals has held in a suit 
to construe this contract that it was to endure so long as the 
two companies and their successors should continue to main- 
tain an exchange or public station at the cities from which 


the extensions were made, or at the intermediate points 
where the connection was made. 

Campbellsville Telephone Co. v. Lebanon L. & L. Tele- 
phone Co., 84 S. W. 519. 





PERSONAL INJURY CASE IN WISCONSIN. 


The North Wisconsin Lumber Company operates an elec- 
tric light plant in connection with its mill in Sawyer county. 
In September, 1902, this eiectric light plant was in charge 
of one Rogers, who had the title of superintendent. One 
Williams had direct charge of the operation of the dynamo 
at the plant at night, and made repairs upon the plant and 
wires during the forenoon and rested in the afternoon. 
Something had gone wrong with the armature and it was 
sent to Minneapolis by Rogers for repairs. A building was 
being moved through the streets of the town and for this 
reason one of the lead wires was cut, and Williams knowing 
that the armature was out of the plant and thinking that 
there was no current, climbed a pole to splice the wire. 
This same day, unknown to Williams, the armature had 
been returned and was put in place by Rogers and the cur- 
rent at the time that Williams was trying to splice the wire 
was on, and when Williams took hold of the two ends of 
the wire he received a shock which caused his death. 

Suit was brought, claiming negligence on the part of the 
superintendent. The above statement of facts will be suffi- 
cient to make plain the following statement of the law as 
given by the Supreme court of Wisconsin, to which the case 
was carried. A superintendent of an electric light plant 
while engaged in installing an armature in place of one 
which had burned out, and in testing the operation of the 
dynamo after the installation, is a fellow servant of a repair 
man working upon the wires of the plant. On this ruling 
the company which was made a co-defendant was relieved 
from liability. The question whether the act of the super- 
intendent of an electric light plant in turning on an electric 
current without notice to a lineman was such negligence as 
to render him personally liable for injuries to the lineman, 
was a question for the jury, and whether a servant of an 
electric light plant was guilty of contributory negligence in 
splicing a wire without informing the superintendent, who 
at the time was testing the dynamo, raised a question for 
the jury. 

Williams v. North Wisconsin Lumber Co. et al., 102 N. 
W. 589. 


OBSTRUCTION OF ROADS IN KENTUCKY. 


An action begun in the Circuit court for Ballard county, 
of the above state, against the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company for obstructing a public road by felling a 
tree across it and leaving it thereon for some four months, 
recently had a hearing in the Court of Appeals. A grand 
jury of the county found an indictment against the company 


_ for having created the annoyance above referred to, saying 


that said company “did unlawfully, wrongfully, injuriously 
and unnecessarily cut down and fell a large tree in and 
across a public road of said county.” It will be noted that 
this indictment alleged in substance that the company had 
created and maintained a nuisance in the above manner. 
The company demurred to the indictment first on the 
ground that it did not charge a common law offense, and 
second that the statute vests exclusive jurisdiction in the 
county and quarterly courts over the matter of the obstruc- 
tion of public roads, and that the circuit court had no juris- 
diction over such a matter. The Court of Appeals held that 
the circuit had jurisdiction over matters of this character 
and that a nuisance was properly charged by the indictment 
filed against the company, and accordingly reversed the 
judgment of the lower court. 

Commonwealth v. American Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
84S. W. 519. 
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VERY telephone and kindred manufacturer is 
to all intents and purposes an exporter as well 
as a manufacturer, and if proper opportuni- 
ties and facilities were afforded him it is pos- 
sible that the foreign shipping branch of his 
business might be largely developed, not alone 

to his personal benefit but to the advantage of his com- 
mercial community as a whole. The export problem, and it 
is a thorny subject to many, is one that is hardly ever out 
of mind. It takes new and sometimes fantastic shapes, and 
to carry it to a successful issue requires something more 
than the organization the smallest American manufacturer 
has at his disposal under present commercial conditions. 
To say, as is sometimes said, that the export trade in manu- 
factured goods in this country has reached its limit is abso- 
lutely childish. It might, with just as much reason, be 
argued that a small dealer in opening a store should be 
content with the first or second week’s business and do 
nothing to increase it. 

The ebb and flow of the exports of our manufactured 
goods are due to causes which, in many cases, are within the 
control of our manufacturers, and that our foreign ship- 
ments, particularly to the countries lying to the south of us, 
are stationary at times is evidence that we are resting too 
much on our laurels, existing on victories already won by 
those who have gone before us, rather than framing our 
organization and winning fresh ones. To come straight 
to the point, the men properly qualified to handle our 
foreign trade are too small in number to adequately carry it 
on when we consider the enormous competition that has 
arisen on the part of other manufacturing countries. 

Any scheme for the expansion of foreign trade requires 
a satisfactory arrangement for selling goods. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer of telephones and kindred products with 
an eye for fresh markets should ascertain the duties on his 
goods when imported into the desired markets. Having 
satisfied himself that the duties are not prohibitive, and that 
the products are likely to find sale, he should then find a 
reliable agent, one in whom perfect confidence can be 
placed. Orders must be executed based strictly on the 
samples shown, as it is no use to think that, because the 
customer is far away, anything will do. The very fact of 
the distance renders it all the more necessary to exercise 
even greater care than in the case of home markets when 
the goods can be rejected and returned in the event that 
they are found to be unsatisfactory. 

MEXICO. 


Of course our nearest, and therefore the market to which 
we have paid the most attention, is that of Mexico. The 
general effort made on the part of American exporters is to 
find a man on the spot who can satisfactorily handle goods. 
As a rule, this is not easy to accomplish, and the safest 
and most advantageous plan from all points of view is to 
send a representative to the field. Let him go over the 
ground personally and interest those whom he may find 
that he thinks would likely make good, permanent repre- 
entatives ; let him be a man thoroughly conversant with the 
inechanism, technique and purpose of the article or articles 
which he is seeking to introduce, so that he may be able 
to present the advantages in the most favorable light. 

Mexicans, and, in fact, all South American people, are 
extremely cautious about taking hold of new ideas, and in 
this, as well as in other countries, it is best that all corre- 
spondence should be carried on in Spanish. Terms of credit 





must be decided upon before he leaves the home office, and 
in this connection it would be well to always make the limit 
as long as possible, as all European manufacturers are 
willing to extend long terms, and to secure trade it is neces- 
sary in this, as in every other particular, to meet them as 
nearly as possible upon an equal footing. By this we do 
not mean that credits should be given indiscriminately. 

If it is a very small order, it would be better to try to in- 
duce the customer to send cash with the order, as this 
would save the expense of obtaining a credit rating; if a 
Jarze bill is sold, ascertain by every means at the disposal 
of the agent whether or not the customer is deserving of the 
time to be extended. R. G. Dun & Company have branch 
offices in several Mexican cities—Guadalajara, Vera Cruz, 
Correon and Monterey—and they are always ready to fur- 
nish reports on the financial standing of companies, firms 
and individuals. The usual term of credit extended by 
European houses is six months, and this is sometimes ex- 
tended to nine and even twelve months. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, for which 
the complete statistics have not yet been made public, it is 
found that the export of electrical appliances, including tele- 
phone instruments, to Mexico reached a total value of 
$409,921, while those of electrical machinery reached a 
value of $564,660. The duties prevailing on all importa- 
tions into Mexico are as follows: 

Posts and cross pieces for telegraphs and telephones, free ; 
wire, of copper, brass, bronze or white metal, covered with 
any material, 5 centavos per kilo, gross weight; bare wire, 
of copper, brass, bronze or white metal, not exceeding 2 
mm. in diameter, 8 centavos per kilo, gross weight; the 
same, exceeding 2 mim. in diameter, 5 centavos per kilo, 
gross weight; cables, of copper, brass, bronze or white 
metal, covered with any material, but without a metallic 
sheath, and uncovered cables of the same metals, of all 
diameters, 5 centavos per kilo, gross weight insulated cables 
with metallic sheath, free; by sheathed cables are under- 
stood electrical conductors which have for their better con- 
servation, in addition to the insulated coverings, one or 
more metallic coverings over the inner or outer portion of 
the insulating substance, as well as the conductors, which, 
in addition to the nucleus of copper, have an interior or ex- 
terior covering of iron wire; cables of iron or steel wire, of 
any diameter, free; insulators for telegraphs and telephones, 
free; storage and other electric batteries, free. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Costa Rica.—In the markets of Costa Rica the United 
States is quite an important factor, although we might con- 
trol a larger share of the market if we cared to extend 
longer credits. European manufacturers doing business in 
that country extend credits of four, six, and in some cases, 
nine months, where we are asking for settlement within 
thirty days. The imports from the United States for the past 
fiscal year included $83,254 of electrical appliances. 

Duties.—Wire cables, 2 centavos per kilo. 

Guatemala.—There is very little soliciting or drumming 
for trade in Guatemala, as the merchants and manufactur- 
ers order through commission or shipping merchants located 
at the principal ports abroad. The longest credits are given 
by Germany and the shortest by the United States. There are 
no mercantile agencies in the country and inquiries as to 
financial standings are conducted through the banks. 

Exports of electrical machinery from the United States 
during the past fiscal year are given as $11,361. 
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Duties—Electrical batteries, not charged, destined for 
public service, free; electrical apparatus, except chemicals 
employed in the operation of same, 2 centavos per kilo, 
gross weight. 

Nicaragua.—The trade of Nicaragua is largely divided 
between the United States and England, that with the Unit- 
ed States being conducted through the mails and by sales- 
men. The terms of credit granted by the United States are 
from sixty to ninety days and by England from six to nine 
months. There are no regular mercantile agencies from 
whom reports can be obtained, but consuls and any of the 
old established houses will give the desired information. 
The imports for the past fiscal year included $3,722 worth 
of electrical appliances. 

Duties—Telegraph and telephone poles, free; wire, cov- 
ered or not with any other materials, of copper, 25 centavos 
per kilo; wire, copper, covered with silk or wool, 50 cen- 
tavos per kilo; wire, copper or brass, of all kinds, exceed- 
ing 3 mm. in diameter, free. 

Panama.—The foreign countries doing most of the trade 
with Panama are the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. There is also a small trade with other 
European countries and with Japan. Here the conditions 
are somewhat reversed, the major part of the trade with 
European countries being done through salesmen, and that 
with the United States through the use of the mails. Euro- 
pean datings are usually ninety days, with an occasional ex- 
tension to six months. With the United States it is chiefly 
a cash basis that obtains. 

In view of the prominence that is being given to this 
country on account of the construction of the canal, there 
will be some material growth, and it would be wise for 
those desirous of extending their fields in this direction to 
go down and look over the ground, particularly in the cities 
of Panama, Colon and other towns located in the zone. 
But there is no boom, such as has been indicated by some 
glowing reports that have found their way into our papers 
during recent months. The exports from the United States 
to Panama within the past fiscal year included electrical ap- 
pliances to the value of $6,556. 

Duties—The general provision for unenumerated articles 
is 15 per cent of their invoice value. 

Salvador.—There seems to be very little to say about the 
trade relations as they exist at the present time in Salvador, 
but it is quite evident from the returns for the past. fiscal 
year that there is a good and growing market for the sale 
of electrical supplies, evidenced by the fact that we sold 
there electrical appliances and apparatus to a value of 
$9,925. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Argentine.—Electrical enterprise has received great im- 
petus in this country during the past few years, and .there 
is still a large and growing field open to it. Rapid strides 
have been made in developing the resources of the country. 
Notwithstanding its area of 1,319,247 square miles, it has 
only a white population of about 5,000,000. 

Through its diplomats at Washington Argentine has 
asked for what it describes as reasonable reciprocal tariff 
concessions, claiming that if an agreement can be reached 
on this matter the present trade between the two countries 
can be trebled in volume. A strong appeal has been made 
and the assistance of the United States has been asked for 
the purpose of developing American trade in this way. This 
request follows closely upon the installation of improved fa- 
cilities for transporting commercial commodities through 
the country and the introduction of fast mail and passenger 
steamers between New York and points on the River La 
Plata. Argentine stands third in the list of South American 


countries in its receipts of electrical appliances from the 
United States during the fiscal year of 1904, with a value 
of $115,686. 

Duties—Insulators, glass, 6 centavos per kilo gross; in- 


sulators, earthenware, or porcelain, of more than three 
cm. in diameter, with or without hooks, 12 centavos per 
kilo, gross; the same up to 3 cm. in diameter, 25 centavos 
per kilo, gross; wire, or cables of copper, up to 5 mm. 
in diameter, covered with cotton, gutta-percha or other 
materials, excluding wire covered with lead or silk and 
flexible cords of all kinds, 70 centavos per kilo; the same, of 
more than 5 mm. in diameter, 60 centavos per kilo; the 
same, up to 5 mm. in diameter, covered with lead, 50 
centavos per kilo; the same, of more than 5 mm., 50 cen- 
tavos per kilo; the same, of whatever diameter, covered 
with silk, 50 centavos per kilo; the diameter of the wire is 
calculated on the wire itself; wire, strengthened, under- 
ground, with interior envelope of lead and iron or steel 
armor, 40 centavos per kilo; the same, of iron or steel 
covered with cotton, gutta-percha, or other materials, 30 
centavos per kilo; wire, flexible cords, with two or more 
conductors of copper, spiral-shaped, of any diameter, cov- 
ered with cotton, wool or other materials except silk, 1 peso 
and 50 centavos per kilo; the same, covered with silk, 
2 pesos and 50 centavos per kilo; insulating tape of any 
materials, I peso and 10 centavos per kilo; hooks of iron 
for insulators, 12 centavos per kilo; batteries of all kinds, 
25 centavos per kilo; porous jars, charged, for batteries, 
12 centavos per kilo, gross; same, not charged, 20 centavos 
per kilo, gross; telephones, magnetic, finished or not, 7 
pesos each; jars of glass for batteries and accumulators, 
of any form and size, 7 centavos per kilo; same, of earthen- 
ware or varnished, 10 centavos per kilo. In each instance 
the word evaluation should precede figures in the fore- 
going, and the duty on the articles enumerated is 25 per cent 
of the evaluation as given. 

Bolivia.—-Not very much can be said of the present out- 
look for electrical manufacturers with the exploiting of their 
wares in Bolivia at the present time, as there is not a single 
dollar’s worth of exports along these lines reported from 
the United States during the past fiscal year. The trade, 
quite large in the aggregate, is almost exclusively in the 
hands of German manufacturers, as the demand is for 
cheap articles, a fact to which the Germans cater whenever 
they find it to exist. 

Duties—The very explicit customs regulations are very 
rigid and provide for every detail of consular invoices, 
manifests, samples, etc. The evaluation is set by the cus- 
toms authorities, and the percentage to be paid is calculated 
on this evaluation; insulators. for telephones, 35 centavos 
gross weight, free; wire conductors for electric currents, 
including packages, 42 centavos per kilo, free; accessories 
for telephones, free; cable wire, free. 

Brazil.—Electrical firms wishing to do business with 
Brazil need first to study the markets and become acquaint- 
ed with their wishes and peculiarities. A good commercial 
traveler who can speak Portuguese is worth more than a 
ton of circulars and catalogues, which are seldom read 
even when printed in Portuguese, the language of the coun- 
try, and they are practically useless when they are printed 
in English, which is almost unknown. It is suprising to see 
that some of our very largest firms do not realize these facts. 

The terms of credit are with the European house from 
sixty to ninety days, and in some instances six months, 
while from the United States the request is nearly always 
that the business shall be conducted on a cash basis. Not- 
withstanding the adverse conditions under which we are 
laboring our trade with Brazil in electrical appliances during 
the past year amounted to $271,120. 

Duties—Receptacles and vessels of earthenware, for bat- 
teries, insulators and all other articles combined or not with 
copper fittings for electric installations, 200 reis per kilo; 
wire cables, 48 per cent ad valorem. 

Chile——The outlook for American trade with Chile an 
the entire southwest coast is fairly promising. It would be 
eminently so if some means could be devised to enable us to 
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successfully compete with European countries in the mat- 
ter of transportation facilities. The principal contributors 
of supplies for those markets are England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, Peru, Australia and Canada. Busi- 
ness is conducted both by traveling salesmen and through 
commercial agencies. The terms of credit asked and 
granted by most manufacturing countries are ninety days 
after the receipt of the goods, although this is sometimes 
further extended if the exigencies of the case seem to 
demand it. Our own exports of electrical appliances to 
that country during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
were given as $48,805. This is encouraging and is an evi- 
dence that there is a market to be developed if the proper 
care is given to it. 

Duties—Cross arms for telephone poles, 30 centavos per 
kilo, duty 25 per cent; telephonic and telegraphic apparatus, 
insulators, iron or steel posts and other appliances for tele- 
graphs and telephones, except wooden brackets for posts, 
free. 

Colombia. -Colombia is commercially burdened in vari- 
ous ways. Not only is it dependent largely upon its export 
trade for the conditions commercially in all lines within its 
boundaries, but it is also burdened with a standing army 
and a very expensive consular service, both far beyond 
its means. Our exports to Colombia during 1904 only 
amounted to $22,791 in electrical appliances. 

Ecuador.—Nearly all the exporting manufacturing coun- 
tries find markets in Ecuador, and there are constantly in- 
creasing opportunities for new trade. The terms of credit 
extended by the United States are from thirty to sixty 
days from the date of invoice, while from European coun- 
tries they are six and more often nine months from date of 
invoice. 

Duties—Conduits, 2 centavos per kilo; telephonic appar- 
atus, 25 centavos per kilo. 

Paraguay.—Not much business can be expected between 
the United States and Paraguay until such time as we have 
better transportation and banking facilities. At the present 
time all money has to be sent through some London bank. 
Large quantities of American goods are being sold in the 
markets of that country, but we get no credit for them, as 
they are sold through German, French and _ English 
agencies, and are considered by the inhabitants to be of the 
manufacture of the countries through whose agencies thev 
are received. 

Duties—Geuerai articles, unenumerated, 35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Peru.—There is a large and constantly increasing trade 
to be secured in Peru, but to do so American manufacturers 
must conform to the practice of European countries, 1. ¢., 
send competent traveling men, well versed in the Spanish 
language, who understand the customs of the country and 
the local methods of business. Great Britain is the largest 
shipper, and the United States, with millions of dollars be- 
hind her, is fast becoming a strong factor in this market. 
There is a very bright future for the electrical manufac- 
turer in that country, if the business is properly handled. 
During jast vear Peru furnished the second largest South 
American markets in electrical appliances, amounting to 
$140,005. 

Duties—The duties are 40 per cent on an appraised evalu- 
ation as follows: Insulators of glass, 7 centavos per kilo, 
gross weight; same, of earthenware or porcelain, exceed- 
ing 3 cm. in diameter, with or without hooks, 15 centavos 
per kilo, gross weight; same, not exceeding 3 cm. in diam- 
eter, 30 centavos per kilo, gross weight; wire or cables of 
copper, up to 5 mm. diameter, covered with cotton, gutta- 
percha or other material, excepting those enveloped in lead 
or silk and flexibie cords of all kinds, 85 centavos per kilo; 
same, exceeding 5 mm. in diameter, 7 centavos per kilo; 
same, up to 5 mm. in diameter, covered with lead, 60 cen- 
tavos per kilo; conducting cables for electricity, with lead 


cover and iron and steel frame, 5 centavos per kilo; same, 
of iron or steel, covered with cotton, gutta-percha, or other 
inaterials, 4 centavos per kilo; flexible cords, with two or 
more conducting wires of copper, spiral shaped, of any 
diameter, covered with cotton, wool or other material, 2 sols 
and 50 centavos per kilo; same, covered with silk, 3 sols and 
75 centavos per kilo: hooks of iron for insulators, 15 <en- 
tavos per kilo; porous jars, charged, for batteries, 15 cen- 
tavos per kiio, gross weight. 

Venesuela.—In Venezuela again we are at the disad- 
vantage of short credits, the usual request being for cash 
with the order, or remittance by return mail, whereas, when 
goods are imported from European houses, the credits are 
from three to six months, and this is in favor of the 
merchants in that country, who, as a rule, have not a suffi- 
cient capital invested to enable them to pay cash on de- 
livery. Our exports direct to Venezuela during the past 
year reached a value of $58,074 for electrical appliances. 

Duties—Accessories and complementary parts for tele- 
phone lines, 30 centavos per kilo; telephonic apparatus, 30 
centavos per kilo; cables, 30 centavos per kilo. 





OKLAHOMA INDEPENDENTS HOLD CONVENTION. 


The Oklahoma Independent Telephone Association re- 
cently held its fourth annual convention at El Reno. The 
meeting was called to order by President W. J. Steele 
at 10 a. m. Roll call was responded to by the following: 

W. J. Steele of the Kingfisher exchange; L. T. Hine, 
Purcell, Indian Territory; Central Oklahoma Telephone 
Company, per E. S. Moody, Okeene; Western Oklahoma 
Telephone Extension Company, per J. W. Adair, Elk City, 
Norman Telephone Company, per J. A. Fletcher, Norman; 
Geary Telephone Company, per Horace Truman, Geary. 

The minutes of the last convention were read and ap- 
proved, after which the president stated the object of the 
meeting and in a general way reviewed the past year’s work, 
which has been very satisfactory. The business relations 
between the various companies has assumed such a nature 
that the financial friction has been completely eradicated. 
The division of territory, rates, routing, etc., were all 
amicably settled without the necessity of calling together the 
executive committee. 

The following were duly received into membership: 
Washita Valley Telephone Company, per J. C. Harrold, 
Cordell; Elk City Northern Telephone Company, per J. A. 
Moad, Elk City; Watonga Telephone Company, per D. 
Pinkerton, Geary. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance of $88.90 
on hand. 

The following motions were made and carried: That 
applications for membership be received any time during 
the meeting ; that the three-minute time limit be adopted on 
all messages as far as practical; that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft a new constitution and by-laws. 

The chair appointed the following as a committee to draft 
a new constitution and by-laws: E. S. Moody, L. T. Hine 
and Horace Truman. Among the subjects discussed were: 
“Construction,” “Wire,” “Farmers’ Lines,” “Mutual Com- 
panies,” “Instruments,” “Rubbering,” “Trouble Shooters,” 
“Hello Girls” and “Routing.” 

The officers of the Oklahoma association are: President, 
W. J. Steele, Kingfisher; secretary, Horace Truman, 
Geary. 

It was voted to hold an adjourned meeting of the associa- 
tion at Oklahoma City on August 16. 





A Chicago florist, whose last name is Papaathanasakiria- 
kopoulos, declares he has never found either stationery or a 
telephone necessary in his business. A telephone for such 
a name ought to be worth treble ordinary rates, and we 
presume the printers figured upon a similar basis. 
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The Telephone in Foreign Countries 








WITY MEXICO CANNOT HAVE LONG-DISTANCE TELEPITONES. 


HE longest telephone service in the republic, 
says the Mexico City Herald, is that from this 
city to Tlalpam, a distance of about eighteen 
miles. It is not likely that a longer one will 
soon be established in this country, as the Fed- 
eral Telegraphs have the exclusive right for 
the transmission of quick messages from one state to an- 
other of the republic in a manner that precludes the tele- 
phone companies from infringing upon this privilege. 

The many telephone lines that spread out from the city to 
all the outlying suburbs and villages of the Federal district 
have to stop when the boundary of this political division is 
reached, as they cannot cross the line of the Federal dis- 
trict into any of the surrounding states. The Federal dis- 
trict is, therefore, a separate field, without any connection 
with the surrounding country, so far as the telephone busi- 
ness is concerned, and the same can be said in regard to 
every state of the Mexican union. The wires of the tele- 
phone companies may extend to the extreme borders of each 
state, but no telephone wire can be extended across the bor- 
ders of any of them into an adjoining state. The whcle 
telephone system of the country, in consequence, is made 
up of a number of smaller systems within each state and 
the Federal district, without any centralized point that is 
in telephonic communication with the various parts of the 
system. 

The Mexican Telephone Company has, beside its main 
offices here, branches in seventeen places in the republic, 
and the entire business of the country is managed from 
its headquarters, but when communications are to be sent 
to Monterey, Tampico, Merida, or other widely separated 
points they have to be transmitted by telegraph or mail. 

The company is at present bending its energies to build 
up all its lines throughout the country, and it is having all 
the work it can do attending to its many little systems in 
the various portions of Mexico. The time that would be 
consumed in taking care of the long-distance service, if it 
had such, is now devoted to the local services of the Federal 
district and of each state, so the officers of the company are 
not losing any sleep over the fact that they are not able to 
have the long-distance service. 

The vast majority of people who use the telephone em- 
ploy it only for short distances, and the long-distance service 
does not rank anywhere in importance with that of the local 
service, which has come to be almost an absolute necessity 
of modern life. In the Federal district the public is not 
losing anything by the lack of facilities for telephonic com- 
munication at long range, as tolls of the Federal company 
for transmitting messages within the Federal district are 
the lowest of any place in the world. They are, in fact, so 
low that no telephone company would attempt to furnish 
telephone service for the same rate. Five cents, Mexican 
money, for ten words, is a price that cannot be equalled any- 
where. 
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TFLEPHONE SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA, 

The Australian Mining Standard states that the postmas- 
ter-general of the Commonwealth recently paid a visit to 
Svdnev, going far into the question of the cheapening of 
long-distance telephony. He is anxious to establish tele- 
phonic communication between Melbourne and Sydney at a 


rate low enough to permit of its general use. To this end 


he has been experimenting largely with condensers, which 





allow of the use of telegraph wires for telephonic purposes. 
Experiments made on one of the busiest lines in the state 
were perfectly satisfactory. As an instance of the wonder- 
ful saving effected by the use of the condenser, it is esti- 
mated that by its means connection between Sydney and 
Woilongong will cost only some £ 50, instead of the £3,100 
that would have to be expended on the extension of a spe- 
cial telephone wire along the distance of 49 miles separating 
the capital and the southern port. The experiments con- 
ducted have gone to show that the condensers effectually 
deaden the sound of the ticks of the telegraph instruments. 
* x 


TELEPHONE QUESTION IN CANADA. 


The Canadian government through a committee appointed 
by Parliament is investigating the telephone question in the 
Dominion. Complaints made in different parts of the coun- 
try led to the inquiry and business men are now being ex- 
amined at daily sessions of the committee in Ottawa. 

Norman Andrews, a prominent resident of Brantford, 
Ontario. who declared that he had made an extensive study 
of the question, recommended to the committee that the 
government take over the trunk lines and municipalities the 
local ones. He went into a detailed account of the fight of 
the people of Brantford with the Bell company and that 
city, declaring that a committee of business men had ascer- 
tained that a system of 500 telephones would cost $35,000 
to install and $7,780 to maintain and operate; that the in- 
come would be $9,750 on a basis of $25 a year for business 
telephones and $12 for residences. In this calculation 2% 
per cent was allowed for depreciation. 

Joshua Dyke, describing a municipal telephone system at 
Fort William, Ontario, said that out of about 1,000 fami- 
lies in the town 763 had residence telephones, and it was 
expected soon every family in the place would have a tele- 
phone. From this it would appear that the inhabitants of 
smaller towns are more fortunate than those of larger cities 
with respect to telephone service. 

The argument of telephone companies has been that it 
costs more per telephone to install in a large city, where 
conduits must be used, than where wires are strung on 
poles. It is evident, however, that the Canadian people have 
reached the conclusion they are being charged too much 
for their telephone service by the private companies and are 
trying to get relief through Parliament. 


* kK * 
WHERE TELEPHONES ARE NEEDED. 


Melville Priestly, under secretary of one of the depart- 
ments of the government of India, has been investigating 
the railroad methods of America. The following extract 
from his report will prove interesting: 

“To further facilitate business, there is a telephone on the 
table of every officer, and on the tables of the more import- 
ant clerks. It is thus possible for questions to be discussed 
without the officer leaving his desk. The conversation may 
be with an officer not two rooms off, or it may be with some 
one in the same town, or in a town hundreds of miles away. 
Orders so given or received, are never disputed. There is 
not the same anxiety to put everything in writing as exists 
in India. 

“The supply of telephones is not confined to the control- 
ing offices, but every station, and each office, at large sta- 
tions, have one or more of them. In India the stenographer 
is regarded as a luxury, and the telephone as an extrava- 
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gance, and both these very valuable aids to business are 

almost conspicuous by their absence. In the imperial secre- 

tariat in Calcutta, where the departments of the govern- 

ment of India are collected, I think I am right in saying 

there was only one telephone in the whole building.” 
ENGLAND'S TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Telephonic communication between England and _ the 
Continent has been stil! further improved and it is now 
possible for Glasgow to ring up Marseilles with a modicum 
of delay. Most of the English provincial towns, all those 


on what is known as the “heavy copper. wire,” 
are in telephonic communication with Paris and the 
Continent. Among these are Bristol, Cambriuge, Lowe- 


stoft, Liverpool, Yarmouth, Birmingham, Leeds, Norwich, 
Leicester and Nottingham. These may for a fee of 8s. for 
three minutes converse with the French capital; for a 
slightly enhanced charge with Boulogne, Calais, Dieppe, 
Lille, Lyons and Marseilles. The list has now been some- 
what extended and includes Besancon, Fecamp, Le Mans, 
Treport and Louis-le-Saunier. It has been said—and the 
authorities will neither confirm nor deny it—that notwith- 
standing the fact that Leeds has been in telephonic commu- 
nication with Paris for over twelve months up to the pres- 
ent, not a single call has yet been made. 
x ok Ox 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM FOR MANILA. 


It will not be long before Manila will have a new and 
up-to-date telephone system, says the Times of that city. 
A telephone expert is now on his way to Manila from the 
United States, and he will look over the field to ascertain the 
requirements of the city in that regard. A new company 
has been formed in the United States by Dr. Frank S. 
Bourns and the capital required to buy out the old company 
and install a modern system has been subscribed. 

It has been stated in another Manila paper that the new 
system would be equipped with an automatic switchboard, 
but according to one who has been kept advised of the 
company’s plans this will not be done. The automatic 
switchboard, according to him, is as yet largely in an experi- 
mental stage, and the parties interested in the Manila com- 
pany are not interested in its installment. 

Neither does he think the published report that the com- 
pany will install a long-distance telephone system through- 
out the island of Luzon is true. It would not be a paying 
proposition, and to do so would savor rather more of 
philanthropy than sound business. 

* * ak 


THE TELEPHONE IN CANADA. 


The Scarboro Telephone Company, Limited, has been in- 
corporated at Toronto, with a capital of $40,000. Permis- 
sion is given to carry on the business of a telephone com- 
pany in the counties of York and Ontario. The directors 
include Dr. T. A. Young of Markham and William Mulock, 
Jr., of Toronto. 

The Richibucto-Rexton Telephone Company, Limited, 
has been incorporated by the New Brunswick government, 
to acquire the telephone systems of the Kent Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Kent Telephone Lines Company, 
Limited, and to construct telephone systems in different 
parts of that province. The capital stock is $20,000, and 
William J. O’Leary, electrical engineer, of Montreal, is one 
of the promoters. 

It is said that over two and a half million dollars were 
spent last year in Canada in long-distance conversations 
over the telephone lines. 

Incorporation has been granted to the Markham & Pick- 
ering Telephone Company, Limited, with a capital of $40,- 
000 and head office at Whitevale, Ontario. The provisional 
directors are Messrs. A. Hoover and D. R. Beaton of the 


township of Pickering, and A. C. Reesor of the township 
of Markham. 

The Yorkton (N. W. T.) Northwest Telephone Company 
has been organized to supply Yorkton with a telephone 
system. 

The Ontario Telephone Company, Limited, has forwarded 
the necessary petition to the lieutenant-governor asking for 
powers to operate and construct telephone lines; to con- 
tract with municipalities, to install systems, and to carry 
on a general telephone business. The applicants are as fol- 
lows: Norman Andrews, John Muir, Thomas Elliott, 
Robert Ryerson, W. S. Brewster. 

The International Telephone Company has been regis- 
tered in British Columbia as an extra-provincial company, 
with local head office in Vancouver. The company has a 
capital of $50,000, its general headquarters being at Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

A new telephone company is being put in operation by B. 
Mathews, A. Sherk and John Baer of Ridgeway, Ontario. 
They propose to establish exchange offices at Port Colborne, 
Ridgeway, Fort Erie and other towns and villages. They 
will also give telephone connections with the farmers 
throughout the district. Port Colborne is holding out every 
encouragement to the new concern, owing to the fact that 
many of the citizens and business men are dissatisfied with 
the service and cost of the Bell Telephone Company. The 
work of construction by the new company has already com- 
menced and instruments are being installed. 

TELEPHONY IN OLD MEXICO. 

Esteban Arreola will install a telephone system at Zapot- 
lan, state of Jalisco. 

The government of the state of Sinaloa will construct a 
telephone line between Culiacan and the port of Mazatlan. 
It has also decided to extend the state system of telephone 
lines to a number of towns in the northern part of the state. 
Governor Canedo of Culiacan can give information. 

T. F. Maguire, general manager of the Mexican Tele- 
phone Company, recently made a trip of inspection of the 
company’s exchanges at Monterey, Tampico, Progreso and 
Merida and other towns. He says that these places will soon 
have modern telephone systems. Many improvements will 
be made and all will be planned for a period of twenty 
years. A new switchboard is being installed at Monterey. 
The Monterey exchange now has about 900 subscribers. 
About 30,000 feet of new cable is also to be installed at 
Monterey. 

Juan Woessner, who is building an extensive long-distance 
telephone system in Northern Mexico, states that he will 
extend the line from San Pedro to Monterey, a distance of 
about 160 miles. He says that he will also build the line 
from Monterey south to Saltillo, a distance of seventy miles. 
He now has about 400 telephones in use in Torreon, Gomez 
Palacio, Lordo and upon the ranches of that section. It is 
Mr. Woessner’s intention to build long-distance telephone 
lines from Torreon to Matamoras, and to Mapimi. The 
concession from the Mexican government authorizes him to 
install telephone exchanges and build long-distance lines 
anywhere in the states of Coahuila, Nuevo Leon and 
Durango. 

* * x 
BLOW TO FRENCH “HELLO GIRLS.” 

The decision of the Supreme court of France refusing to 
recognize telephone girls as state officials is a great blow to 
feminine pride. The Paris service is bad enough at present, 
but worse is expected to follow this deprivation of an 
official status and the assimilating of the girls to ordinary 
commercial employes. The public, nevertheless, is jubilant, 
as no prosecution for insulting state servants is now pos- 
sible. In the future, so far as the telephone service is con- 


cerned, it is believed that the high standard of efficiency of 
America will now be obtainable. 
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Telephone Has Improved American Voice 


William H. Kenney, Voice Instructor Emerson College of Oratory, Boston 
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S THE telephone destined to modify the Ameri- 
can voice? I have given this subject much 
study, and in my opinion it is. The necessity 
of clear, precise enunciation which the telephone 
imposes upon those who use it is likely, in the 
course of the next generation or two, consider- 
ably to alter the character of American speaking. 

There is chance for improvement in the American voice. 
Its peculiarities have long afforded material for the humor- 
ists and subjects of discussion by men of science. Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, the eminent English specialist, refers in one of 
his books to the affected utterance of the Puritans as influ- 
encing the manner of speech of their descendants. Char- 
acteristics of the American voice have been attributed by 
others to the effect of climate. A more likely explanation, 
however, is that the early settlers, intense people, face to 
face with the most vexatious problems of existence, spoke 
out with a certain crude harshness that has tended to per- 
petuate itself in a country which has only very recently had 
great cities with their more exacting standards of speech. 

Nothing certainly is more subtle than the effect of voice 
upon voice. Place an individual in a community where 
ideals of soft speaking prevail and the most strident tones 
will grow mellow. On the other hand, take the child of one 
of the mild-voiced races and transplant him to a clime where 
ruder tones prevail and you will find that any apparent 
effect of heredity is speedily lost. A familiar experiment 
in illustration is to have a good sized group of people repeat 
a few lines of poetry one person after the other. During 
the first ten or fifteen phrasings differences of expression due 
to individual temperament are observable, but as the exer- 
cise goes down the line it tends more and more to become 
a composite of all the utterances that have gone before. 
The enunciation, in other words, acquires an over-individual 
value. The influence of the telephone will be exerted prin- 
cipally upon the conversational voice, though it may extend 
in a measure to the two other trypes of vocal expression, 
the public speaking voice and the singing voice. In the first 
respect at any rate it is likely to be most important, for the 
essential feature of good telephony, as of all conversation, 
is the right attack of the consonants, just as in other depart- 
ments the vowels play the foremost part. Distinctness of 
telephone utterance will interact on the singing and lecture 
voice much as training in swimming is an assistance to bet- 
ter running or skating. 

Nearly everyone has had an opportunity of observing the 
manner in which the telephone should be used properly, and 
yet how few have profited by their observations. For a 
model, listen to the girl who conducts any telephone pay- 
station. She speaks scarcely above a whisper, and though 
you are standing but a few feet away you cannot follow her 
end of the conversation. Experience and instructions have 
taught her that a low tone, well directed, is sufficient to 
throw the voice to any point, near or distant. She not only 
does her work without offense to those about her, but by her 
easy control of speech saves herself from weariness and 
fatigue. 

Then a low, soft voice is pretty sure to have a polite sound. 
The loud, strident voice is suggestive of impatience, if not 
of anger. Nothing is more irritating than to be answered 
sharply or brusquely. When this happens face to face, the 





manner of the offender often modifies the apparent asperity 
of his tongue; but over the telephone the offensive voice 
cannot be softened or corrected by a glance or a smile. 
Hence the very great care that should be exercised by those 


who deal with the public by telephone. Indifference or in- 
attention to calls or an impatient reply may drive away a 
customer. In business, therefore, a good voice, used intelli- 
gently, politely and persuasively, is a commercial asset. 

Business men are coming to recognize this fact. Thus the 
head of a big store in a western city has for some time made 
a practice of giving to all new employes who are likely to 
have to perform telephone service printed instructions as 
to the manner in which this duty should be attended to. 
Over each telephone instrument in his establishment appears 
the following card: 

“The manner in which a person uses a telephone indicates 
his character to a great extent, and makes either a good or 
bad impression. And this impression is reflected directly 
upon the establishment from which such message comes. 
It is a pleasure to do business with a house which performs 
every detail in a clean-cut, satisfactory manner ; but it leaves 
a sting to be answered abruptly or discourteously over the 
telephone. It is a folly to lose one’s temper because one 
does not get immediate connection. This is rarely ever the 
fault of the telephone operators, who are nearly always 
courteous and prompt. When one is called to the telephone 
he should respond quickly, and the person calling should 
not be left to hold the wire too long—something decidedly 
irritating and often unnecessary. Let us throughout the 
whole house strive to excel in satisfactory telephoning.” 

This practical business man has discovered that the effect- 
iveness of the telephoning in his store greatly concerns the 
success of the business. As a writer in a well-known elec- 
trical magazine said recently, “The telephone, which is rap- 
idly coming to be the most important door to the business 
office, is all too frequently put into the hands of incompetent, 
impolite and ignorant persons. The matter is one of really 
great importance. As it progresses and the use of the tele- 
phone becomes more general, more and more of the world’s 
business is being done over it, and it is becoming more im- 
portant that the person answering telephone calls should be 
competent to give clear and intelligent calls and give them 
politely.” 

The telephone companies are naturally very much alive to 
considerations of the voice in choosing and training their 
employes. Good speaking is wanted in every department of 
the work, for it is a distinct asset. Thus the manager of a 
branch exchange in a business house in a large city was 
discovered not long ago by the president of his company to 
have been unusually successful, not only in getting business 
but in keeping it. Inquiry among people of the district 
served to show that the young man’s recommendation in 
their sight—though most of them had never seen him—was 
that his voice over the telephone sounded so pleasant. Men 
and women in various walks of life testified that it was a 
pleasure to carry on a conversation with him. In reply to a 
complaint of a subscriber there always came the clear, well- 
chosen, refined language of a gentleman—of one who saw 
the subscriber’s point of view and took all possible pains to 
enlighten him if there was no real difficulty and to remedy 
the difficulty if one existed. 

Everyone who remembers the early days of the telephone 
has doubtless noticed that a great improvement has taken 
place in the voice of the operators. The girls who work at 
the switchboard are now chosen largely for their native 
adaptability and qualifications, among which the possession 
of a good voice bulks heavily. They receive instruction, 
of course, in right ways of speaking. In at least one in- 
stance a large Independent telephone company has employed 
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what may be called “an accuracy and efficiency engineer,” 
a man whose duty it is to move among the employes and to 
suggest to them ways by which they can do their work more 
satisfactorily to themselves and more advantageously to the 
company ; and this expert has been able to give the operators 
many valuable hints as to the care and use of their voices. 


Perhaps the most valuable training in clear enunciation 
that anybody anywhere can get comes to those who have to 
use the long-distance telephone frequently. As everybody 
who has ever had occasion to telephone over any consider- 
able distance is aware, a certain raising of the voice without 
shouting and without explosiveness is very necessary to 
make a good long-distance connection. A beginner in most 
cases has to be coached by one of the skilled operators at 
either end of the line, or sometimes by one midway between. 
Correct methods of throwing the tones into the transmitter 
and right position of the instrument on the desk in order 
that the full effect of the resonance of the words may be 
gained have especially to be apprehended, and there are com- 
binations of consonants—carefully tabulated in the long- 
distance company’s book of instructions to operators—which 
must be spoken with especial distinctness to avoid the pos- 
sibility of error. 


It is the experience of telephone engineers that the wom- 
an’s voice carries better over short-distance connections, the 
man’s over long-distance. There is a peculiar clearness 
which a woman very easily cultivates and which is very 
valuable for one who must go frequently to the telephone. 
On the other hand, there is a natural huskiness in the man’s 
utterance, which is more or less an impediment, but once this 
is overcome the male voice can be made to carry much far- 
ther. A telephone expert has said recently that in his opin- 
ion any young man who is about to take a position involv- 
ing frequent use of the telephone ought, unless his utterance 
is naturally of unusual quality, to take lessons in proper 
placing of the voice. It is unquestionably true that people 
who have been trained by a good voice master have a great 
initial advantage in long-distance speaking. 








INDEPENDENTS INVADE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





The city of Nashville, Tennessee, will have an opportunity 
before long of receiving the benefits of an up-to-date Inde- 
pendent telephone system, which will be installed by the 
Nashville Home Telephone Company, a concern recently 
organized by IE. L. Barber of Toledo, Ohio, and his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Barber has been in the south for some time 
working on the project, and has brought it to a successful 
end. The company starts with a nominal capital of $100,- 
000, but it is estimated that the system will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,500,000. In addition to Mr. Barber the 
incorporators of the new company are Luke Lea, George S. 
Parks and Robert J. Liles, all of Nashville, and R. E. 
Cooper of Hopkinsville, Kentucky. All of the Nashville 
men are well known business men, whose names are a guar- 
antee of the success of any enterprise with which they asso- 
ciate themselves. Mr. Cooper is a leading tobacco man of 
(lopkinsviile, and is the president of the Home Telephone 
Company of that town. The prominent figure in the enter- 
prise, however, is Ed. L. Barber, whose career as a tele- 
phone constructor is known wherever Independent telephony 
‘eaches. He has already built and acquired interest in fifty- 
nine Independent telephone plants, the present venture, 
therefore, being his sixtieth enterprise. The new company 


guarantees a thoroughly modern and up-to-date system in 
‘ine with the companies already put into operation by Mr. 
oarber. 

Immediately upon the completion of the plant there, 
Nashville will be connected with the long-distance com- 
anies, and through Louisville connection will be had to all 
Memphis, Chattanooga, Birmingham, and all 


oints north. 


points south which have Independent lines, will be connecte:! 
with Nashville. The minimum rate proposed is $60 for a 
strictly nietallic one-party svstem, with long-distance instru- 
ments of the best type made. The residence rate will be 
$40, and on both business and residence telephones a ten 
per cent discount wili be allowed for payment in advance, 
thus reducing the price of business telephones to $54, and 
residence telephones to $36. These rates are specified in 
the franchise asked and cannot be raised. 

The parties connected with the new company contend 
that two companies can do well in Nashville. They state 
that when the new company started in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, five years ago it started with 4,200 subscribers, while 
the Cumberland had 3,800. Now the two companies have 
about 8,000 each. This company will have no royalties to 
pay, as the old company has to. It owns all the rights to 
be used. 





MICHIGAN FOLLOWS OHIO IDEA. 


A meeting of the Michigan Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, at which the districting of the state todk place, was 
held at Lansing, March 20, being an adjourned session from 
the Battle Creek convention. The state was divided into 
six districts, each of which, in the future, will hold meetings 
by itself. Delegates to the state convention will be elected 
from each district, and delegates to the national convention 
at Chicago in June will be chosen by the state organization. 
More than fifty companies were represented at the meeting, 
which was a lively and profitable one in every way. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids; secretary, J. B. 
Ware, Grand Rapids; treasurer, William Robinson, Mus- 
kegon. 

Additional members of the executive committee are: W. 
O. Hunt, Adrian; E. F. Wing, Jackson; G. S. Root, Hart. 

As vice-presidents and also to serve as presidents of the 
six districts the following were selected: R. B. McPherson, 
Howell; R. C. Smith, Homer; A. C. Hinebaugh, Burr 
Oak; J. H. Fildew, St. Johns; D. W. Swaverly, Kalkaska ; 
H. A. Price, Saginaw. 





TELEPHONE CASH-CARRIER SYSTEM. 





Schipper & Block of Peoria, Illinois, according to the 
Star of that city, is the first firm in the world to adopt in its 
entirety the wonderful new cash carrier system in connec- 
titon with which is a system of electric telephones, fifty of 
which will be placed in their new store. None of the old 
systems of carrying cash has been found wholly satisfac- 
tory. The cable carrier is unpleasantly noisy as well as 
unreliable, the overhead bundle carriers are not only clumsy 
and unsightly, but have an inconvenient habit of falling on 
people’s heads at awkward moments; the pneumatic tube, 
while newer, is equally apt to go wrong and fail the busy 
clerk at critical junctures, and as for the diminutive bits 
of humanity of both sexes who are occasionally used to 
carry cash in the large department stores, they are wont to 
develop. a general cussedness at intervals which tries the 
patience of everybody concerned to the snapping point. 


The new telephone system, on the other hand, seems well 
nigh perfection and the more it is examined and _ tested 
the better it appears. By this ingenious method telephone 
stations, each manned by an inspector and a cashier, 
are scattered all over the establishment, and by their use the 
shopper is given her package and her change almost imme- 
diately, the whole transaction taking place under her eyes 
just as it used to in the good old days when our grand- 
mothers did their shopping comfortably over the counter of 
the village store. 
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Mrs. Carleton’s Wheat Deal 


LOUISE G. 


CARLISLE 








HAT in the name of all the fads are you going 
to do with that rattletrap up there, Helen?” 
exclaimed Howard Carleton, coming in from 
the fields one day in May and noticing a tele- 
phone, new, shining and conspicuous, on the 
wall of the farmhouse dining-room. 
“T really don’t know,” confessed Mrs. Carleton. “When 
the man called to ask if we wanted a telephone I told him 
we did. We'll use it for emergencies, I presume. I just 
wanted it; that’s all the explanation I can give.” 

“That settles it,” said her husband, and he laughed heart- 
ily at his wife’s vague reason. His laugh was good to hear. 
Mrs. Carleton looked at him with smiling eyes. “That 
laugh is worth the expense of the telephone,” she com- 
mented mentally. 

Mr. Carleton’s acquaintance with his wife’s judgment 
made him feel perfectly comfortable in regard to her in- 
vestment in the telephone, so the subject dropped. 

“Bake the custards and the pies first, Lena, and set them 
out to cool before it is time to put in the roast. I'll be back 
by half past ten to help you with the rest of the dinner,” 
said Mrs. Carleton one day late in August, as she drew on 
her gloves. preparatory to driving over to the village to 
make her weekly purchases. This weekly trip to the village 
market was an important one at this season, considering the 
numerous things to be purchased, to the end that the hungry 
hosts in the great wheat fields might be properly and profit- 
ably fed, and the buying required the expert and personal 
supervision which Mrs. Carleton was quite capable of giv- 
ing it. 

It was only half past eight, but the day was already hot. 
Lena found it difficult to feel very brisk, but she set about 
her duties patiently and conscientiously and soon the appe- 
tizing fragrance of the custard and the baking pies, as she 
lifted them from the oven, floated out from the summer 
kitchen. Charley Carleton and his sister, Bess, caught a 
whiff of it. as they sprawled on the veranda on the cool side 
of the big farmhouse. They had each brought out a rug 
from the sitting-room and were lying flat on their backs, 
drowsily practicing on what they called a “spelling lesson,” 
taking turns as teacher and spelling class. 

Across the still, hot air the monotonous hum of a giant 
steam threshing machine droned its way to their sleepy 
senses. The morning was so hot that they had concluded 
to forego their usual excursion to the fields with their 
father, preferring rather to lounge on the shady porch. 

ut in the shorn fields, thickly studded with crisp, grain- 
laden wheat shocks, Howard Carleton moved briskly and 
buoyantly, despite the heat. He was watching the stream 
of loaded wagons, bringing the sheaves to the mouth of the 
monster that was swallowing them as fast as the gleaming 
pitchforks dropped them into its cavernous mouth, and his 
quick eyes glanced with satisfaction at the pile of rounded, 
shiny grains that this same monster was heaping up on the 
hard, dry ground, ready to be shoveled into the grain wag- 
ons that were filing across the fields from the great granaries 
in the barnvard. Now and then he picked up a handful of 
the wheat and fingered it with a sifting sort of movement. 

“Best wheat I have had for three years, Barton,” he said 
to the man at his side, a neighbor who had walked over to 
the thresher to watch with Mr. Carleton the morning’s out- 
put. “I’m a cool few thousands ahead this time, if the 
market doesn’t flunk. This is my prime lot and I want to 
unload it while the tide is in.” And he handed his friend a 





telegram that a boy had brought over, half an hour before, 
from the nearest station post. 

“Girard will be here by eleven o’clock, you see. The men 
he represents are doing some wide buying this year.” 

“He’s got his orders for a final round-up, I imagine,” said 
Barton; “the price can’t go much higher. I believe you’d 
better land him, Carleton.” 

“T’d like to hold on till the day is over, anyway,” said 
Carleton. 

He was thinking of Hibbard. Hibbard was an annual 
apparition. With the first hum of the threshing machines 
in the wheat lands, he was on the spot, and the growers 
looked for him as confidently as they did for the wheat to 
ripen. He was known as the agent of large grain-buying 
houses in the east ; was a skillful buyer, and his judgment in 
the matter of wheat was almost infallible. 

As Mr. Carleton spoke, a man who had left his livery 
team down the lane with the driver who had brought him 
across the prairie from the station, came toward them. 

“Hello, Girard; you are on the ground early,” said Mr. 
Carleton. 

“Got to get up early these hustling days. 
goods this time, sure,” the buyer answered. 

Mrs. Carleton had made out her list of groceries for the 
waiting clerk, and strolled over to the side of the store 
where the drygoods were. Piled high on the counters was 
displayed a tempting array of such confections as delight 
the heart of a woman. The cool, big room, after her hot 
ride, was as refreshing an oasis as one could wish to find. 
She would just look about a bit while her things were being 
put up. The hour was too early for many shoppers and the 
aisles between the piled-up counters were empty. 

“Tena and I both need new aprons, and here’s a pretty 
gingham,” she mused. 

“Good morning, Hibbard,” said the merchant to a gen- 
tleman who had just entered. ‘‘What’s in the air? Wheat 
up ig 

“Tt’s going wild this morning. I’m just off for Carle- 
ton’s. Hear he’s got a humming crop this year.” 

“That’s the report. He’s got 60,000 bushels of wheat, 
I’m told, and most of it prime, too. He’ll light on his feet 
if that’s true. I’d like to see him pocket a big roll this 
vear. He’s the best grower in these parts, and a rattling 
good fellow at that.” 

“T’m fixed to help him get what he wants,” said Hibbard. 
“Just got instructions from my house to buy all I can get. 
Have you a big umbrella here? It’s hotter than Texas this 
morning. ‘Thanks, that’s the thing.” Then he was off. 

Neither of the speakers had been aware of Mrs. Carleton’s 
presence, so completely hidden was she behind the ging- 
hams; but she had heard every word. She walked quietly 
down to the other end of the store and said to the grocer’s 
clerk, 

“T’ll be back presently.” 

“Here’s an awful big word, Bess, and I don’t believe I 
can pronounce it,” Charley Carleton began. 

“There’s the telephone,” put in Bess, scrambling up, and 
into the house they both ran pellmell. Charley snatched the 
receiver and Bess stood waiting. 

“Yes, hello,” said his childish voice. 

“Hello—Carleton’s ?” 

“Yes, this is Charley. 

“Yes, this is I, dear. 


I am after the 


That you, mamma?” 


Is your papa at the house? No? 


Then get a pencil and write this down.” 
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“Get a pencil quick, Bess.” 

Bess flew for a pencil and paper and was back in a second. 

“Ramsay’s—Main 355. Got it? Now ask Lena to run the 
flag up on the staff. That will bring papa. You can help 
her. Pe quick. This is important. Have papa call me the 
minute he gets into the house. I’m waiting here. Do you 
understand, dear, that this is very important?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

In two minutes more a flag hung white and lifeless from 
the top of the staff on the barn. Mr. Carleton, a mile away, 
saw it. 

“There’s the white flag, Barton. What on earth do you 
suppose is up? Whatever it is, it is imperative, for Helen is 
not the woman to run that flag up just for fun.” 

The three men hurried off toward the house. When they 
reached it Girard threw himself under the shade of a tree in 
the yard, and the two friends went inside. 

Charley and Bess hurried their father to the telephone. 
They were accustomed to obey instructions. Presently, Mr. 
Carleton turned to his friend. “This thing is getting inter- 
esting, Barton. Helen says Hibbard is on the way out here 
from Centreville. Come out and help me dangle Girard till 
he gets here.” 

They hadn’t long to wait; before twenty minutes had 
passed Hibbard’s light buggy and handsome bay rounded 
the corner, and coming up the road he approached the three 
men under the trees, greeting them lazily, as was becoming 
on so hot a day. 

“T want your crop, Carleton, if Girard isn’t too far ahead 
of me.” 

“Eh, Girard ?” said Mr. Carleton. 

Girard named his figure, and added, “That’s as far as I 
can go.” He had offered a reckless price. 

“T’ll make it a half cent beyond that, Carleton,” drawled 
Hibbard; and then the three gentlemen arose and went over 
to the thresher to inspect the wheat. Girard hurried away. 
He had no time to waste with Hibbard following so closely. 

It was a neat clean-up, and a fine morning’s work. Carle- 
ton had cleared many thousands on his prime crop alone, and 
realized handsomely on his average. The thick-set shocks 
out there under the shimmering sunshine had poured out 
their wealth of grain in veritable gold Carleton laughed 
the laugh of a man who has just made a fortune. And he 
had sold out in the very nick of time. 

“A girl who can round up a deal like that, Helen, de- 
serves—” 

—‘“‘The Jerseys I saw over in Mr. Sprague’s pasture as 
I drove by there this morning. They will show off well over 
in that east clover field, Howard,” said Mrs. Carleton, de- 
murely. 

“All right—here’s your money. Your ‘emergency’ tele- 
phone hit off a handsome bargain, little woman, and this is 
your share,’’—and he tossed a bulky roll of bills into her lap. 





DECATUR, ALABAMA, FALLS INTO LINE. 





The Long-Distance Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
with a capital stock of $500,000, has been incorporated at 
Decatur, Alabama. This company will build and operate a 
system of long-distance telephones in Alabama and other 
states in competition with the Southern Bell and American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. ‘The main leader in this 
enterprise is E. L. Barber of Wauseon, Ohio. Assaciated 
with him is J. C. Monteith, who is in charge of the affairs 
of the company and is pushing the work to the fullest extent. 
Mr. Barber has associated with him some of the leading 
financiers of Alabama and other states. 

The plans of the company are not entirely completed, but 
it 18 statcu that the lines will be extended north through 
Nashville, where connection will be made with the new 
system to be built in that city, to connect there with the 
ines of the Independent Long-Distance Telephone & Tele- 


graph Company of Kentucky. With this system connections 
can be had with points west to Topeka, Kansas, east to Al- 
bany, New York, and north to St. Paul, Chicago and 
Indianapolis. Work on the lines out of Decatur has been 
in progress for some time and the connection with Memphis 
wili be conipleted at an early date. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WIRELESS TELE- 
PHONE. 


In summing up his attempts to find a means of making 
the “wireless telephone” a practical success for commercial 
uses, Frederick Collins concludes that the advance on 
the discoveries of Bell made by Ernest Ruhmer has such a 
future, though he does not seem to have made great prog- 
ress towards it. 

Bell’s principle, which he afterwards developed in the 
“photophone” for transmitting strains of music “wireless- 
ly” by means of a beam of light acting on the metal selen- 
ium, was so developed by Ruhmer that the human voice, at 
first audible only a few hundred yards, can now be experi- 
mentally transmitted several miles without wires. The 
system here differs from that of “induction” by which the 
voice can be transmitted for limited distances between paral- 
lei wires. - Both, however, depend on the same principle of 
modulating air waves, ether waves or light waves as they 
are modulated naturally by the voice, and then of “receiv- 
ing” them in such a way that they will be reproduced in 
their exact order. 

After the wireless telegraph sends vibrations modulated 
into a language code of inaudible signs across the ocean, it 
seems that there ought to be no great difficulty in advancing 
at once to the wireless telephone in operation for similar 
distances. The great range and complexity of combination 
possible for the human voice is only one of the difficulties. 
The interference of fog is another. While it may be taken 
for granted that the wireless telephone in everyday business 
is one of the certainties of the future, it is still only a “scien- 
tific demonstration,” and it may remain so until it is de- 
veloped by some idea which has not yet entered into the 
experiments with it. 





INDEPENDENTS AND BELL IN LORAIN COUNTY, 


OHIO. 


The comparative strength of the Independent and Bell 
telephone companies in the various counties of Ohio is 
shown no better than in Lorain county. Figures compiled of 
the number of telephones in Lorain county show that the 
Independents have 4,302 telephones against 710 for the 
Bell. In no town in Lorain county does the Bell exceed 
the Independents. The following shows the number of 
Independent and Beli telephones in the various towns in 
Lorain county: 
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The Delmarvia Construction Company has been granted 
permission to lay additional conduits in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 
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I1E telephone is a wonderful thing. In urban 
communities we have come to regard it with 
complacency, as something that exists for our 
benefit. We no longer wonder at its possibili- 
ties. We regard it as a fine institution. We 
order our groceries, or our butcher shop sup- 
plies over it, we perform some of our social duties by means 
of it, we communicate with our physicians, we use it in a 
thousand and one ways. In our office buildings men use 
telephones to speak to other men in the next offices, or on 
the floors above or below. In our homes the ladies gossip 
over the intricate network of wires, our children engaged 
in studying next day’s lessons “call up” some fellow pupil 
and together they work out the problems that might puzzle 
either one alone. 

Our telephones are used in a multiplicity of ways, and 
where a few years ago there was one telephone in urban 
communities, there are now thousands. Things that we 
used to do in person are done over the wires, thousands of 
steps are saved, hours that might otherwise be spent in 
personal visits to the butcher, the baker or the grocer are 
saved for something else. 

“Oh, ves,” we say, “we couldn’t get along without the 
telephone.” And probably the grocer, the butcher and the 
baker are located within three or four blocks, at most, and 
the persons with whom we gossip or do business, are, at 
best, enly a few minutes’ walk away. 

The telephone has done marvelous things for urban 
dwellers, but for everything it has done for them it has 
done ten-fold to the person in the country. Years ago— 
not many years though—the farmer of the country was a 
being cut off. His next neighbor, even in the most thickly 
settled rural neighborhoods, was too far away for much so- 
cial intercourse. The farmer with produce to sell was a 
stranger to the market quotations. Having wheat, or oats. 
or corn, or a fat hog to sell he hitched up and drove to 
the nearest town with no idea of market prices; frequently 
he traded his produce for things more needed without a 
knowledge of the proper price for the goods he sold or 
the goods he bought. 

But now a change has come over things. In many coun- 
ties of Ohio the average farmer has the same telephone 
privileges that his brother in the city has and, speaking of 
the urban and the interurban dwellers as classes, not as in- 
dividuals, the farmer is usually in better shape to “pay the 
toll.” From almost every county seat, and from many of 
the towns and villages in the counties, telephone lines radi- 
ate, centering at an exchange offering all of the facilities 
of the Hlome or opposition exchanges in Toledo, 

Fulton county, the first county west of Lucas, is a typi- 
eal rural Ohio county. It has few manufacturing institu- 
tions, but its people are intelligent people who till the rich 
soil, or trade with those who produce the rich crops. A 
few vears ago these farmers had no means of communica- 
tion one with another, or with the nearest town. They 
got their mail when they went to town, whenever that 
might he. They bought and sold without knowing the ex- 
act state of the market, and their opportunities for social 
intercourse were as few as were those of their fathers. 

Now things are different. The rural free delivery brings 
the daily paper to them every morning only a few hours 
later than it is delivered to subscribers in the city; current 
magazines, publications for their craft, and letters from 
their friends are delivered to them every morning. This 
forces upon the farmer the appreciation of the fact that 








he is in closer touch with the centers of population than he 
ever was before. But as great an advantage as the free 
delivery of mail undoubtedly is to him, it is not of as great 
advantage as the telephone. 
Fulton county ts practically 
pendent telephone exchange. 
the best examples of county 


the birthplace of the Inde- 
To-day it furnishes one of 
telephone development in 


Ohio. In 1896 the Northwestern Telephone Company was 
organized, and established an exchange, the switchboard 
having a maximum capacity of 100 telephones. Telephones 


were put into homes in Wauseon and in the country. The 
wiseacres foretold failures, and the venture was looked 
upon as hazardous in the extreme. 

But the exchange grew until it now has_ several 
times the number of subscribers that it could have accom- 
modated with its criginal switchboard if facilities permit- 
ted—and the company is now moving into larger quarters 
—the number of subscribers could be doubled, for the rural 
telephone has come to be as much of a necessity as the 
rural free delivery. Perhaps it ought to be said that it is 
more of a necessity, for the average farmer, if compelled 
to give up either, would retain his telephone and let the 
tree delivery go to smash. 

To-day the company has telephones into homes in every 
township but two in the county. These subscribers when 
they call, get the central office at Wauseon, and can talk 
without charge to any other subscriber to the exchange, 
whether his telephone be in Wauseon or in the most remote 
corner of the county. If he wants to talk with someone in 
Fayette, or in Delta, or in Toledo, he pays the regular long- 
distance toll. Nearly every town in Fulton county, of any 
size, has its exchange, with its lines to the homes of farm- 
ers, and each offers every facility of a city exchange, in- 
cluding long-distance connection to any other point reached 
by the Independent telephone system. 

What all of this means to a farmer is hard for anyone 
who has never lived on a farm to understand. It means 
opportunity for social development, for financial betterment 
that is hard to explain. It puts him and his family in 
touch with the outside world as they never were in touch 
before. Between 10 and 11 o'clock every morning the cen- 
tral office calls him and gives him the weather forecast. 
direct from Washington, for the next twenty-four hours. 
The weather forecast means more to a farmer, a hundred 
times over, than it does to the resident of a city. 

If there is any great news sensation, should the presi- 
dent be assassinated for instance, the farmer in the remotest 
corner of Fulton county would, if he has a_ telephone, 
know of it before the average person in the city. The 
news would be carried over the country on the telephone 
and the ever obliging young ladies who manipulate the cen- 
tral board would have the information to every subscriber, 
probably, before the extra editions of the daily papers would 
be on the street in Toledo. 

Take it on the night after a general election. The farmer 
with a telephone knows as soon, if not sooner than the per- 
son in the city, who also has a telephone, whether the “coun- 
try has been saved” or not. 

3efore breakfast almost any one of the hundreds of farm- 
er telephone subscribers in Fulton county can find out just 
what he can sell his corn, or oats, or wheat for at Wauseon, 
or Delta, or Fayette, and just what he will have to pay for 
the articles he wishes to purchase. In this way he does 





not take in his stuff for the market on bad days, he does 


His 


not dump his wheat in when the market is down. 
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cattle or poultry are kept back until some day when the 
market is up. Then he bargains over the telephone, and sells 
it to the dealer and takes it in, assured of a market, and 
knowing exactly what it is going to bring hirn in dollars and 
ents. . 

If he is in a hurry to get home he can telephone to the 
merchants from whom he wishes to make purchases. He 
finds out that he can save a few cents by buying here or 
there and he leaves his orders. When he drives in he finds 
his packages done up and waiting fer him. Probably he 
has, because of his telephone, gotten more for his grain 
or stock than he would otherwise have secured, and with- 
out doubt has saved money on his purchases. Possibly in 
one day he has saved enough to pay for his telephone for 
a quarter. 

But the commercial side isn’t the only side to be consid- 
ered, nor is it the most important. The social feature is 
cone of great importance, for the telephone means much to 
isolated women. By it they can talk with their neighbors, 
can plan social features for the neighborhood, can get in in- 
stant communication with their friends. Nor is this all. 
Suppose someone in the family is taken ill. The telephone 
reaches the family doctor in Wauseon. He is summoned 
and gets to the bedside of the sick person as soon as the 
farmer could have driven in for him. Perhaps, if the nec- 
essity is urgent, the physician can be told the symptoms and 
can prescribe home remedies, or treatment to be followed, 
until he can arrive and take charge of the case in person. 

Perhaps you people who dwell in cities, who have never 
had to drive miles for a physician, do not properly realize 
what it means to ke able to get word promptly to a doctor. 
It means more sometimes than we like to speak about—it 
may mean a life. 

I sat in the office of Secretary Spencer of the North- 
western Ohio Telephone Company in Wauseon the other 
day and listened to him tell the stery of the beginning of 
the telephone business in Fulton county. He told of its 
development from its inception, and of the great benefit it 
had been to the subscribers. At the same time it has un- 
doubtedly been a gocd thing for the men who backed it 
financially. 

“When we started,” said Mr. Spencer, “the farmers 
thought they could get along without telephones. They 
always had managed to, but a few of them had telephones 
put in. Now you couldn't take them out. The women 
wouldn't let you even if the men would. Socially, they have 
been a godsend. The women of the county keep in touch 
with each other, and with their social duties, which are 
largely in the nature of church work. 

“As for the men of Fulton county who have telephones, 
they have been quick to realize the advantage to be derived. 
There is no haphazard business about them any more. Be- 
fore they come into town they can call up every dealer, if 
they please, and can find out exactly what they will have 
to pay for what they want to buy. If they think they can 
do better in Delta, for instance, they can, for a small sum, 
call up Delta merchants and find market prices there. If 
they can do better in Delta, or Fayette, or over at Morenci 
than in Wauseon they go where they can do the best. The 
farmer, with the telephone, the rural free delivery, and per- 
haps an electric car running past his door, is not the farmer 
ft a few years ago. 

“Nowadays he keeps in touch with events more than 
ever before. If there’s a fire, he calls up and finds out 
vhere it is. His wife gossips with her friends, and the 
monotony of life is broken agreeably. The telephone has 
lone great things for the rural communities. Do I think 
it will continue to develop? Certainly I do. It has not, 
VY any means, reached its utmost possibilities as yet.” 





The Washtenaw Home Telephone Company has com- 
pleted its underground system at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


TRAVELING HOTELS FOR TELEPHONE CON- 
STRUCTION CREWS. 





A northern telephone company in constructing lines 
through North Dakota and Minnesota met with some diff- 
culty in securing board and lodging for its crews of work- 
men. Often the country is sparsely settled and the distance 
between lodgings and working points great. To meet these 
conditions construction wagons were built. These wagons 
accommodate sixteen men, one being used for a dining 
roem and kitchen, the other as sleeping quarters. They are 
each eight feet wide, twenty-six feet long and seven feet 
high, and mounted on low trucks with wide tires. giving a 
large bearing surface to the roadway, so that the power re- 
quired to draw them over soft tracks is reduced to the 
minimum. 

The kitchen is 8x8 feet and located in the front end of the 
dining car, the rest of the space being used as a dining room. 
In the sleeping wagon there are eight berths on each side 
arranged in tiers. On soft roads two teams are necessary 
for drawing each wagon, but over good roads only one team 
each is used. The wagons have proven a great convenience, 
as the men are always on the ground for the work. Tents 
were formerly tried, but the wagons were an improvement. 

Some large telephone companies are now using automo- 
biles for repair work along lines, some have supplied motor- 
cycles for this purpose and yet others have a good horse 
always in readiness. — 





TELEPHONE AIDS IN LIFE-SAVING WORK. 


In the recent annual report of the general superintendent 
of the government life-saving service it was stated that the 
telephone system maintained by the service has proved 
of great assistance and attention has been given to its 
extension. Numerous points not heretofore reached have 
been connected and the line has been kept constantly in good 
repair. The life-saving service lines now extend practically 
unbroken from Maine to the Carolinas and have connection 
at all important points with the commercial telephone and 
telegraph lines of the country and also, where desirable, with 
the lighthouse and weather bureau offices on the coast. 

The telephone service on the great lakes, which consists 
of a number of short lines maintained by this service and 
the weather bureau and connections with local exchanges, 
has been materially improved during the past year by the 
construction and operation of a line recently authorized by 
congress from the mainland on the eastern side of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, across Death’s Door to the Plum Island 
station, thence across Washington Island and terminating 
at the lighthouse on Rock Island. 





TELEPHONES VERSUS COURIER. 





In the East, and Africa, the old-fashioned courier still 
has a vogue, but a change impends even there. Abyssinia, 
jor example, no longer depends on fleet-footed horse and 
rider for messages, but has already eighty miles of telephone 
lines and 1,000 miles more have been planned out. A state- 
ment issued by the Italian ministry of posts, shows that the 
undertaking is being conducted in the face of obstacles. In 
some districts the posts have to be continually re-erected be- 
cause, through torrential rains turning the land into soft 
bog, they have fallen down. In drier districts wooden posts 
are devoured by insects, and when they are replaced by 
others of iron they are carried off by the population to be 
converted into useful implements of husbandry. This ne- 
cessitates a special police for telephonic lines, which have 
to be constantly patroled. 
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Telephone Tales Tersely Told 








The Minnesota Central Telephone Company will expend $10,000 
in improving its svstem at Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

A flock of wild ducks flew against the telephone cable that 
crosses the river at Maysville, Kentucky, and broke it. 

The Oklahoma Rural Telephone Company will build an Inde- 
pendent telephone system in Enid. About $50,000 has been raised. 

In the telephone war at Sandusky, Ohio, in an effort to establish 
measured service, the Sandusky Telephone Company has reduced 
the rate to one cent a call. 

The Cassopolis, Michigan, telephone exchange will soon be or- 
ganized into a stock company, with $20,000 capital, the most of 
which is subscribed by Cassopolis citizens. 

The Home Telephone Company of Rockford, Illinois, is con- 
sidering the installation of an automatic system of telephones. E. 
W. Brown was recently elected president of the company. 

‘The Keystone Telephone Company has issued a statement say- 
ing that it now has 17,000 telephones in use in Philadelphia, and 
that earnings are far ahead of last year. Its finances are in better 
shape than even before. 

The Rockford (lll.) Home Telephone Company has arranged to 
extend its toll service. The plan for financing the extension is to 
organize a separate company, with a capitalization of $30,000, which 
would take care of the proposed work. 

The Kinloch Telephone Company has obtained the contract for 
the police telephone system in Belleville, Illinois, for $500 a year. 
The Bell Company has had a contract since 1896 at $525 a year. 
New boxes and instruments will be installed. 

The establishment in Oneonta, New York, of an Independent 
telephone system to replace the one sold to the Bell some time 
ago, is being agitated. The greater part of the money necessary 
to establish a plant has already been subscribed. 

The Kansas City llome Telephone Company, under the name 
of the Lawrence Home Telephone Company, has begun the erection 
of a telephone exchange in Lawrence, Missouri. The company is 
assured 1,200 subscribers on the day the company begins service. 

In Brigham City, Utah, the question as to whether the Utah In- 
dependent Telephone Company should be given a franchise to op- 
erate a telephone exchange in that city was submitted to a mass 
meeting of the citizens. The vote was unanimous in favor of the 
franchise. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Telephone Company is still considering 
extensive improvements for that city, and it is said that the work 
will be taken up as scon as it can be financed. <A large sum of 
money will be spent, the company claims, and the service greatly 
improved. 

President Dickson of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company has 
expressed confidence that the company will have 20,000 telephones 
in operation by the end of the year. On March 12 the number 
actually installed was 15,720, a gain of 5,501 since the same date 
last vear. 

Preparations are being made by the Merchants’ and Farmers’ 
Telephone Company of New Jersey to extend its line from Clinton 
to Glen Gardner, Junction, Asbury and Bloomsbury; also from 
Clinton, Cokesbury, Califon, Vernoy, Middle Valley, Corman Valley 
and Chester. 

W. J. MeQuiston of Monmouth, Illinois, with stockholders of 
the Monmouth Telephone Company, is engaged in raising finances 
for a telephone line from Galesburg to Burlington, Iowa, by way 
of Monmouth; $3,500 has been pledged, and it is probable the work 
will be done during the summer. 

The Mutual Telephone Company of Des Moines, Iowa, con- 
templates the expenditure of $75,000 in extending the lines of the 
company in Polk county. The new lines to be built will be for the 
bencfit of the rural districts only. The company also plans a direct 
circuit through to Council Bluffs. 

\bout goo “hello” girls, representing ‘the Independent telephone 
exchanges of northwestern Ohio, were Toledo visitors recently, for 
the purnose of looking over the Toledo exchange. The Toledo 
Iiome Telephone Company cntertained the girls at luncheon. Aa 
association is to be formed by the girls. 


In the New York legislature Senator Wilcox has introduced a 
bill providing that any person who uses profane or objectionable 
language over the telephone shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. The 
bill was crawn by the president of an automatic telephone com- 
pany Any subscriber on such a system may call any other without 
the aid of the central office. Advantage has been taken of this by 


some miscreants to call up and insult women. One of the offenders 
was caught, but it was found impossible to punish him, as there is 
no penalty attached to the offense. 

The annual banquet of the Frankfort Hill Telephone Company 
was held recently at the home of the president, George Sass, in 
Frankfort, New York. The company is in excellent financial con- 
dition, new and important improvements being made and the line 
is now one of the best local institutions of the kind in the county. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Company of Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
ceived a carload of automatic telephone instruments and will begin 
installing them at once. They will be connected with the old board 
until the new exchange is cut in, which will be about June 1. This 
will be one of the finest telephone exchanges in the country when 
it is completed. 

At a recent meeting of citizens of Broken Bow, Nebraska, the 
Central Co-operative Telephone Company was organized. The ob- 
ject of the company is to purchase the present Central Telephone 
Company, take in all the smeller lines, merge them into one and run 
the whole system on the co-operative plan. J. D. Ream is named 
as one of the promoters. 

J. Stone, superintendent of construction of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company, states that his company will build in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.500 miles of toll lines this year. The lines now reach 
about 500 towns in the state, including St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, and a new line is in process of construction from Mankato 
to points in the western portion of Minnesota. 


The rumor that the Winona (Minn.) Telephone Company is 
about to sell out to the Bell monopoly, the company reports, is 
wholly false. The company is furnishing Winona citizens with six 
times as many possible connections at almost one-half the charge 
that they formerly paid and furnishes first-class toll connections to 
over 25,000 Independent telephone subscribers. 


There are at the present time about 4,400,000 telephones in use 
in the United States, and yet only about four per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country rent telephones. It is figured that the com- 
plete development of the business in the United States will require 
8,000,000 telephones, based upon ten per cent of the population be- 
coming subscribers. This will require additional capital of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

The fight for an Independent telephone franchise to compete 
with the present Bell telephone system in Cincinnati is to be forced 
to an early conclusion, according to a decision by the Ohio Supreme 
court that the Queen City Telephone Company’s application for a 
franchise is to be given an advanced hearing by that court. Had 
the case been forced to take its regular turn it would not have been 
reached for many months. 


Competition in the telephone business in the village of Waterloo, 
New York, has resulted in free telephone service. The Bell com- 
pany, which has been doing a long-distance business, decided to 
enter the local field in competition with the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. Solicitors for the Bell company have been offering free serv- 
ice for the purpose of getting an entrance, and this plan has been 
met by the Home company. 

The telephone monopoly in Connecticut, represented by the 
Southern New England Telephone Company, was drawn and quar- 
tered by the Glastonbury Business Men’s Association at a recent 
meeting. In addition to speaking freely about that concern, steps 
were taken to assist the rival company, which has been trying to 
get into that state to accomplish its purpose. The Glastonbury rep- 
resentatives will go before the legislature with their grievances. 

That the citizens of Johnson county, Indiana, are awake to the 
progress of the age is shown by the universal use of telephones. 
Every citizen in the county can be reached by means of the tele- 
phone, allowing in extreme cases for one mile for messenger. There 
are 2,182 Independent telephones in use in the county and the num- 
ber is being increased monthly. The Bell company has about 509 
subscribers and is apparently waiting for a proper time to secure 
a renewal of its franchise. 

Officers of the Citizens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids 
and Battle Creek, Michigan, conducted an interesting experiment 
the other day. A long-distance wire was connected with the local 
automatic service in both cities, and calls were readily made from 
private telephones in one city to the same kind of telephones in 
the other. The automatic service alone being used, long-distance 
central not being called in either case. Five different telephone 


numbers were called in Grand Rapids from Battle Creek and more 
than twice that many Grand Rapids people called up subscribers 
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in Battle Creek. The service is said to have been perfect, the ar- 
ticulation being as clear and distinct as when talking with parties 
in either city. 

A movement is under way for the formation of an Independent 
telephone company in Gloversville and Johnstown, New York. In 
the near future, the new company, which is owned by local and out- 
side capitalists, will be incorporated. The capital stock will be 

200,000, a majority of which is already subscribed, which the pro- 
moters say will be paid in as soon as needed. It will be remembered 
that these are the towns in which the Glen Telephone Company, 
which recently sold out to the Bell, operated. 

The home office of the Wayne County Telephone Company, 
which has been in Clyde, New York, since the formation of the 
company ten years ago by the Bishop Brothers, is to be removed 
to Lyons and consolidated there with the main office of the Wayne- 
Monroe system. This is a move in the direction of making the 
Clyde Independent telephone system in connection with the Wayne- 
Monroe system one of the most complete and satisfactory to be 
found anywhere. A central energy plant to cost $4,000 is to be 
established in Lyons. 

Mrs. Alice Eastwood, chief night operator in the Laporte (Ind.) 
Telephone Company’s exchange, was overcome when she completed 
connections for a call from the sergeant of the Harrison Street 
station, Chicago, to the chief of police at Laporte, in which the Chi- 
cago officer requested the Laporte police chief to notify Mrs. East- 
wood that her son had been killed by falling between two freight 
cars in Chicago. Mrs. Eastwood listened to see if the wire was 
working well when she heard the sad news. She was afterward 
found unconscious on the floor of the exchange. 

The stockholders of the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at Oklahoma at a recent meeting considered the question of 
purchasing the lines and equipments of the Missouri and Kansas 
company in Oklahoma and Indian Territory and empowered the 
newly elected directors to make the purchase, providing satisfactory 
terms could be agreed upon. The company contemplates the bet- 
tering of its service and the construction of additional toll lines, 
together with the remodeling of exchanges in the larger cities, which 
will mean an expense of approximately $1, 000,000. 

It was lately decided at a business men’s meeting in Cadillac, 
Michigan, to use the service of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
and discard the Bell. The service at Cadillac is being much im- 
proved, and a new toll line from there to Harrietta has just been 
completed. The Citizens’ Company now has 755 telephones at 
Cadillac, and seventy-iive more orders which are being filled, where- 
as the number of telephones three years ago, when the Citizens’ 
Company entered tht field, was but 209, showing the remarkable 
growth which has been made by the company there. 

Mayor Codd of Detroit has taken a decided stand against the 
increase in rates by the Michigan State Telephone Company, as he 
understands that this plan is taken by the telephone company to 
make up for losses in other towns throughout the state caused by 
the competition of the Independent telephone companies. The cor- 
poration counsel has given information that anyone desiring a tele- 
phone can demand the company to put in a residence or business 
instrument at the present rate charged others, so that this may 
shut off the company from charging a higher rate for new business. 


The village of Newport, New York, at a recent special meeting 
of its trustees, granted a franchise to the County Telephone Com- 
pany of Herkimer, a branch of the Utica Home Telephone Com- 
pany, permitting the company to erect poles and wires in its streets. 
The company will build an exchange at Newport, from which the 
territory of the West Canada Creek Valley will be served. The 
villages of Cold Brook, Middleville and Poland will be reached by 
trunk lines. The exchange will have connections for 400 telephones. 
Construction work will begin as soon as conditions are favorable. 


The Emporia (Kan.) Independent Telephone Company is making 
preparations to test the rural telephone rate law, passed by the 
last Kansas legislature. This law provides that farmers who own 
and maintain their lines shall pay only fifty cents a month rent, 
instead of $1, as they have been doing heretofore. As the law is 
aimed at Lyon county and was passed at the instigation of local 
farmers, the telephone company claims that it is class legislation. 
and will try to get it revoked on this ground. On the other hand, 
the farmers are equally sure that the law will stand, as the com- 
pany has a state charter, and the cut rate, although applying only 
to Lyon county, is state law. 

After a fight that has continued over ten years, the Bell com- 
pany has made its first surrender to the Independent companies. 
It has always been the policy of the Bell company to refuse to con- 
nect its lines or exchanges with others using any except the Bell 
instruments, on which a high royalty is charged. The fight has 
resulted in the country being covered with a network of rival lines 
and rival exchanges being built in cities. Now it is announced 


that the Iowa Bell company has contracted with several Independ- 
ents for connections, and will make the policy general. 
Independents consider the victory finally won and are jubilant. 
struggle has cost millions to both sides. 


The Iowa 
The 


BREEZY NOTES FROM URBAN EXCHANGES. 





The West Madison Mutual Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting at the home of Homer Baker Saturday evening, as we made 
mention some days ago. Sure thing we had oysters on the half- 
shell and plenty too. Adopted a constitution equal to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and by-laws to suit. At 12 m. oysters were 
served and for once we put our feet under the table and eat until 
our “sufficiency” was satisfied—Madison Township Musings in Sid- 
ney (lowa) Herald. 


A consular report from U. S. Consul Liefeld at Freiburg, de- 
scribes a German invention for making fishing easier. It consists 
of a microphone connected with a battery and a telephone and 
when the fish bite the telephone rings, and then you pull in the 
fish. It is probably as effective and simple as sprinkling salt on a 
bird’s tail, and its importance justifies our government in keeping 
consuls who will see that we are informed of the industry and 
progress of other natious.—Sauk Rapids (Minn.) Press. 


The telephone line is again in service after being laid up for 
repairs for a week or more on account of a “wood man” letting a 
tree fall on it. After being deprived of the use of our telephones for 
the past week, we have come to the conclusion that this test has 
proved the telephone to be not only a luxury as some have claimed, 
but a good investment and a necessity which we could ill afford 
to dispense with—Jamestown Jottings in Fremont (Neb.) Tribune. 


The Central Illinois Independent Telephone Company recently 
purchased a direct Reading Ohmeter for use on their system. By 
means of this instrument a break in a wire or the crossing of two 
wires can be located within almost a few inches, And it is just as easy 
to tell when your receiver is down, so you see that “rubbering” on 
the line can be detected. It will be well for any one who is tempted 
to “rubber” to remember this. The company proposes to give its 
patrons the best possible service and will not be lenient with those 
caught “rubbering.”"—Rutland Rumblings in Wenona (Ill.) Index. 


The editor is a believer in the idea that the local telephone ex- 
change should be patronized by every resident who is in a position 
to afford the trifling cost and who can use the service at all. We 
hold that every additional subscriber increases the worth of the 
service to those already on the list and thus makes the service of 
increasing value to the whole village. As to the parasite who never 
patronizes the system but who makes free use of his neighbor’s 
telephone three times a day, we can only assign him a special chair 
along side of the fiend who thinks the home paper is no good, but 
is always anxious to herrow it every week.—Boyd (Wis.) Times- 
Herald. 


They ordered our Hello people to cut the communication from 
Bloomfield off, and now we are like the Scotchman who said he 
was well and hearty, but some one made him believe if he took 
some medicine he would be better and he took it, with the result 
that he seen he was going to die, so he had inscribed on his tomb- 
stone: “I was well, but took medicine to make me better, and here 
lies the dam fool.” Some one is to blame for all this foolishness; 
many of us have our money in lines and switches and can not use 
the same for the reason that a few are playing the part of the dog 
that lie on the hay and would neither eat it or let the ox.—John H. 
Curl in Blocmfield (Iowa) Democrat. 


The seven telephone girls who operate “central” of Montpelier, 
received an invitation to dine with the Brannans at Hotel Bran- 
nan last Sunday. It is needless to say that each and every one 
of them responded to the invitation with alacrity and “on time” 
as the dinner was sumptuous and very choice through every 
course. It was expected that four other contemporary helpers 
would be present to enjoy the meal with them, but like the mon- 
key up the chestnut tree, no amount of persuading could induce 
them to “come down” for fear nothing better would be offered. A 
couple of male hellos attended to connections, while the girls were 
dining, but were called down two or three times for their care- 
lessness or inattention to business.—Montpelicr (Ohio) Enterprise. 


Almost the first man met this afternoon was W. H. H. Wax 
and he was out after a new telephone line. The wires traversing 
the country in his section missed him. Rather he refused to go 
into the organization, thinking he had little use for a telephone. 
But a winter of isolation has convinced him that to be without a 
phone is to get back into pioneer life again; is in fact shutting 
one’s self off from neighbors and the world. “Why,” said he, “one 
of my neighbors, a few miles away, sickened and died and was 
buried before I knew it. Time was when men rode over the coun- 
try and told about all such things; now they use the telephone and 
the house that has no telephone does not know what’s going on.” 
So he and others in the same fix held a meeting this afternoon at 
the Hohn school house to establish a line from Climax to Imogene, 
a distance of six or seven miles. If they get 20 signatures it’s a go, 
and they already have 14. Mr. Wax can soon talk to most all 
his neighbors and all surrounding towns. The telephone makes 
the whole world kin—IJmogene (Iowa) Index. 
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J. H. Schwalin has opened a new telephone exchange at Osage 
City, Kansas. 

A. F. Morgan has been granted a telephone franchise in River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


IF. W. Vietmeier of Forreston, Illinois, was in Chicago on tele- 
phone business March 16. 

Clyde Dunseth has resigned as manager of the Deadwood (S. 
D.) Heme Telephone Company. 

3. H. Chase has been chosen manager 
phone Company at Spencer, Iowa. 

Arthur Hawkinson has purchased the business of the Westmore- 


of the Citizens’ Tele- 


land (Kan.) Telephone Company. 

Rev. J. D. Shopoff has been elected president of the Hartwood 
(Va.) Progressive Telephone Company. 

H. KE. Poseley has purchased the controlling interest in the 
Stewart, Minnesota, Independent exchange. 

W. W. Hutchinson has purchased the Marysville, Kansas, tele- 


phone exchange, taking possession April 1. 

J. W. Johnson, secretary of the Davis (Ill.) Butter and Cheese 
\ssociation, is forming a telephone company. 

Charles. W. Heath has been granted a ten year’s franchise fof 
a telephone exchange in Kendall, Wisconsin. 

William Sinran and others have incorporated as the Butler 
Bremer (Jowa) Mutual Telephone Company. 

Kk. P. Baird, president of the Baird Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, recently made an eastern business trip. 

Hf. P. McConnell of Benson, Minnesota, is promoting the con- 
struction of farmers’ telephone lines into Benson. 

M. Ingleheart of Avalon, Missouri, has secured a franchise at 

Malta Bend, Missouri, and will install an exchange. 

Joseph M. Kelly and A. B. Kerlin will build a telephone line 
from Devil's Lake to Starkweather, North Dakota. 

R. A. Millegan of Millegan, Montana, is interested in the pro- 
motion of a telephone line connecting with Falls City. 


and 


Charles Sundburg is soliciting subscribers for a farmers’ tele- 
phone line between Medelia and Lewisville, Minnesota. 

L. W. Smith of Minneapolis, Kansas, contemplates organizing a 
telephone company at Ada to install a system at that place. 

Kred Newman has disposed of the Raleigh telephone exchange 
at Mays, Indiana, to S. B. McCory, who has taken possession. 

I’. Martineau of St. John, North Dakota, has sold his telephone 
system in Rolette county to the Northern Telephone Company. 

J. Steckel has sold the Davis county, Iowa, telephone sys- 

tem to the Midwestern Electric Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

R. A. Walker has been appointed general manager of the Central 
lowa Telephone Company with headquarters at Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Frank Wilson of Ottawa, Ohio, has been appointed manager of 
the Putnam Telephone Company’s exchange at Continental, Ohio. 


William Jones and Warren Reynolds of Cassopolis, Michigan, 
have taken an option on the local telephone exchange in that city. 


J. A. Hall has resigned as manager of the exchange at Preston, 
Minnesota, and will take charge of the exchange at Central City, 
lowa. 

W. H. Johnson, formerly with the Frontier Telephone Company, 
Buffalo, is now with the DeForest Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Chicago. 


Frederick H. Curtis, for the past year contracting superintendent 


of the Home Telephone Company of Kansas City, died recently in 
that city. 
John Gulden has been appointed manager of the Interstate 


Telephone Company at Austin, Minnesota, to succeed C. H. Webber, 
resigned. 
c.. B 
phone Company at 
L. Gulden. 
H.. A. 
and Marion 
H. Durin. 
a %. 
pany, Chicago, 
and Cuba. 
in 


Weber has resigned as manager of the Interstate Tele- 
Austin, Minnesota, and is succeeded by John 


Douglas has been elected manager of the Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Telephone Company to succeed the late W. 


Overshiner of the Swedish-American Telephone Com- 
has returned from an extended sojourn in Florida 


and F. I. Pixley, the promoters of 
are to be constructed from 


Ketcham, R. Rosser, 


the new rural telephone lines which 


Montrese, South Dakota, have purchased the Montrose telephone 
system, 

Edward Powell has purchased William Kirk’s holdings in the 
Madison (Ind.) Telephone Company and will have charge of the 
same. 

D. W. Barningham has been looking over the field with a view 
to establishing telephone connections between Pecatonica and Du- 
rand, Illinois. 

W. W. Patterson of Mooresville has asked the Des Arc, Arkan- 
sas, town council for a franchise for the Farmers’ Independent tele- 
phone system. 

George I. Gibbs, 
Company of Detroit, 
change building. 

H. D. Price of Bay City, Michigan, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Saginaw Valley Telephone Company to succeed R. 
Johnson, resigned. - 

A. M. Fogg of East Hebron, Maine, has begun to establish a 
local line of telephones in Hancock county, which will extend from 
Aurora to Ellsworth. 

[. D. Clarke of the Independent Telephone Company, Columbus, 
Nebraska, says that long-distance connections will soon be made 
with Lincoln and Omaha. 

R. H. Nanscawen, for thirteen years manager of the local tele- 
phone exchange at Hartford, Wisconsin, has resigned and is suc- 
ceeded by R. C. Blakesley. 

John H. Bell, general superintendent of the Hoosier Telephone 
Company of Salem, Indiana, was in Chicago recently on business 
connected with his company. 

Dr. W. T. Crawford, J. R. Kennedy and others of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, are interested in a project to construct an Independent tele- 
phone line in Fresno county. 

Leslie Trebbe has purchased a half interest in the telephone 
exchange at Frederick, Kansas, and will install a new switchboard 
and make other improvements. 

Joseph Studebaker of Flora, Indiana, has purchased the old 
Flora & Logansport Telephone Company franchise and will estab- 
lish a telephone system at Flora. 


Chicago representative for the Standard Tie 
Michigan, has removed to 812 Railway Ex- 


P. C. Holdoegel of Rockwell City, Iowa, representing the Central 
Telephone Company, is superintending the work of improving that 
company’s lines in Manson. Iowa. 


IF, O. ‘Turner, who established the telephone system at Scott- 
ville, Illinois, about three years ago, has sold the same to Charles 


Edwards, who took possession April I. 

W. H. Durin, secretary of the Cedar Rapids and Marion Tele- 
phone Company and one of the leading men of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
died at his home in that city recently. 

L. C. McCutcheon of the Nevada (Mo.) Telephone Company 
has been granted a franchise to build and operate an Independent 
telephone exchange in Ft. Scott, Missouri. 

Bell & Beaver of Fremont, Nebraska, stockholders in the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, became owners of a large part of the 
stock of the Fremont Telephone Company. 

J. F. Stockwell, manager of the Ontario Telephone Company, 
Oswego, New York, has been elected vice chairman of the New 
York State Independent Telephone Company. 

. A. Adams of Wisconsin has purchased the plant of the Sug- 
den (I. Telephone Company, and will immediately extend the 
system by constructing a number of toll lines. 

H. C. Conger, manager of the Bluff City Telephone Company 
of Hannibal, Missouri, was recently in Chicago to purchase a sup- 
ply of switchboard materials for his company. 

R. A. Aiken. Dr. Joseph Lutton, J. H. Boyd and others have 
organized an Independent telephone company at New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. About eighteen miles oi wire will be strung. 

D. E. and J. O. Kelley, merchants of Jeff, Alabama, are com- 
pleting a long-distance telephone system from Huntsville to that 
place. The new line will serve from thirty to fifty patrons. 


Charles H. Turner has sold out his holdings in the Kinloch 
Long-Distance Telephone Company. His place on the board of 
directors was filled by the election of William J. Lemp, Jr. 


W. G. Olwin, city comptroller, has assumed his duties as man- 
ager of the Peoria, Illinois, exchange of the Inter-State Telephone 
Company, which will open for service shortly after April 1. 

Eugene F. Phillips, founder of the American Electrical Works, 
recently succumbed to pneumonia and heart failure, at his home 
in Providence, Rhode Island, after an illness of several weeks. 

Charles E. Monroe, for the past five years with the Ericsson 
Telephone Company of New York, has accepted a position with the 
S. H. Couch Company, Inc., Boston, telephone manufacturers. 


M. H. Nyman, formerly ‘Chicago representative of the Telephone 
Journal, is now with the Chicago Nut Company, which makes an 
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extensive line of cable hangers and self-heating soldering irons for 
the telephone trade. 

Hon. F. M. Currie of Broken Bow, Nebraska, has purchased the 
J. E. Adamson interest in the Central Telephone Company, which, 
with the exception of a few shares, includes the whole plant. 

E. L. Horton and W. J. Dillon are organizing a stock company at 
Forrest City, Arkansas, for the purpose of building and operating a 
telephone system between Forrest City and Newcastle, via Fulwood. 

Frank Shirmeyer, president of the Citizens’ Telephone Com- 
pany of Decatur, Indiana, announces that the company will con- 
struct three rural lines leading from Berne, work to begin at an 
early date. 

Charles Morkel, resident manager of the Crestline (Ohio) Local 
Telephone Company, has resigned his position with that company. 
William Fiddler wili have charge of the exchange and be the act- 
ing manager. 

J. I. Gessner, formerly solicitor for the Federal Telephone Com- 
pany at Monongahela, Pennsylvania, has gone to Auburn, New 
York, where he has taken a position as assistant superintendent of 
the Bell company. 

August Geldmacher, manager of the Independent Telephone 
Company at Lanark, Illinois, has applied to the city council of 
Pecatonica for a franchise to construct and operate a telephone sys- 
tem in that city. ’ 

L. ¢. Erbes, owner of the Oakville, Iowa, telephone exchange, 
has sold the same to Charles Avery of North Branch, Minnesota, 
and P. E. Newcomb of Hutchinson, Minnesota. The new owners 
took possession April 1. 

G. G. Hostutler of Palmer, Kansas, has taken over the Palmer 
town system and country lines from the Clifton-Vining Telephone 
Company, and is reorganizing the company into a farmers’ and mer- 
chants’ co-operative system. 

Professor G. W. Wilder of the Armour Institute of Technology 
has been given leave of absence until next fall in order that he 
may engage in telephone work. He has also resigned his position 
as technical editor of Sound Waves. 

W. E. Russell has disposed of his interest in the Russell-Tom- 
linson Electric Company of Danbury, Connecticut, resigning his po- 
sition as president and general manager. He is succeeded by N. 
B. Rogers, who purchased his holdings. 

Frank W. Plane, who has been manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Exchange at Belvidere, Illinois, recently resigned his 
position and opened up the office of the Boone Co.anty Rural Tele- 
phone Exchange in Belvidere on April I. 

J. L. W. Zeitlow, president of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Company, accompanied by his son, J. F. Zeitlow, superintendent, 
were in Chicago recently buying some new equipment for their 
main exchange at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


William F. Gradolph, 704 Mission Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has severed his connection with the Central Telephone & 
Electric Company, and has gone into business for himself as a 
consulting and constructing telephone engineer. 


George Kinzle, superintendent of the Citizens’ Telephone Coth- 
pany of Decatur, Indiana, recently had a narrow escape from death. 
He was mixed up in the wreck on the Erie railroad near Rochester, 
Indiana, but fortunately escaped serious injury. 


S. W. Baldwin, who has been telephone manager at Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, has becn transferred to Greenfield. Frank P. Tucker, who 
has been manager at Greenfield since H. E. Hughes was trans- 
ferred to Pittsfield, has left for Lee, where he becomes manager. 

Gustave F. C. Bauer, the hustling representative of the Century 
Telephone Construction Company of Buffalo, New York, was re- 
cently in Chicago and made the office of TELEPHONY a pleasant call. 
He reports his company as enjoying the greatest business in its his- 
tory. 

j. W. Krueger, who is well known throughout the electrical in- 
dustries of the middle west in view of his previous connection with 
the Wesco Supply Company of St. Louis, has recently joined the 
sales organization of the Electrical Material Company of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

J. A. Navarre, formerly of Chicago and one of the best posted 
voung men in the cedar business, recently took charge of that 
‘ranch of the trade for the F. Bissell Company of Toledo. He 
celebrated his new connections by effecting a sale of sixty-five car- 
‘oads of poles. 

P. R. Crothers has disposed of ,his interest in the telephone 
xchange at Hetland, South Dakota, and the exchanges at Hetland 
and Arlington have been consolidated under the name of the Ar- 
ington-Hetland Telephone Company, with C. C. Maxwell of the 
\rlington exchange as manager. 

_ Theodore Nagel of The Nagel-Collins Manufacturing Company, 
hicago, writes from the Pacific Coast, whence he has gone to in- 
‘estigate the status of the telephone trade in that section, with the 
idea of acquainting the same with his company’s specialties, that 


he is much gratified with the situation and finds an unusual amount 
of activity and progressiveness among the Independent telephone 
companies. 

Theodore Gary, general manager of the Nevada (Mo.) Tele- 
phone Company, is at the head of a number of telephone companies 
in Missouri and Kansas. Among the number is the Joplin exchange 
which Mr. Gary is arranging to reorganize, and to which will also 
be added a great number of improvements and extensions. 

Ie. L. Johnson will succeed Elwood G. Mateer as manager of the 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, telephone exchange. Mr. Mateer goes to 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, to succeed as manager there John Con- 
way, who succeeds George S. Reinoehl, formerly of Lebanon, as 
manager of the Scranton office of the Pennsylvania company. 

Charles J. Glidden, well known in telephone circles, is making 
a tour of the world in an automobile. A cablegram announces 
that he has reached the southernmost point in the world which it 
is possible to reach in such a vehicle, namely, Bluff, New Zealand. 
Mr. Glidden has already covered 21,438 miles, 1,145 of which were 
in New Zealand. 

Albert Hall, employed by the Lebanon (Ind.) Telephone Com- 
pany, while strapped to the telephone pole and attempting to re- 
pair a telephone cable suspended near an electric light wire, with- 
out thinking touched the electric wire while his back was against 
the cable, forming a complete circuit. The shock killed him in- 
stantly. Hall was twenty-four years old. 

I*, D. Phillips has been appointed general manager of the Ameri- 
can Electrical Supply Company, 83-85-87 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Phillips’ five years’ experience with the Electric Appliance 
Company, which institution has schooled so many competent men, 
and later as treasurer and sales manager of the Crescent company, 
fits him admirably for the duties of his new position. 


Walter P. Phillips, a well known newspaper man, and inventor 
of a system of steno-telegraphy, is at work on a history of the tele- 
graph, telephone and electric light industries in America, which he 
expects to have ready in a year or two. Mr. Phillips is a close ob- 
server of events, and through his familiarity with the above-named 
lines of development_his book will, no doubt, be a valuable addition 
to the literature on the subject. 


C. J. Wright of Sherbrooke, Province of Quebec, who, for sev- 
eral years past, has been foreman of the People’s Telephone Com- 
pany of that citv, was apnointed assistant manager at a recent 
meeting of the directors. Mr. Wright has been connected with the 
company for the last nine years, commencing as a lineman, and 
has gradually advanced step by step until his recent appointment, 
which is in the nature of a well-earned promotion. 


J. C. Murray of the International Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, who has a reputation of being one of the most 
successful salesmen in the business, having closed for his company 
during the past vear, in Indiana, twenty-five switchboard contracts 
out of sixty, leaving 31 pending and losing but four of the con- 
tracts on which he figured, has recently been placed in charge of 
the company’s business in Jowa, with headquarters at Des Moines. 


H. D. Critchfield, general counsel and sales manager for the 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, returned to his desk March 
28 after a long and serious siege of illness. Mr. Critchfield was 
attacked by appendicitis in January and was operated on at the 
Chicago Hospital February 1. While convalescing he was seized 
with pneumonia, from which he has just recovered. Mr. Critch- 
field’s host of friends in the telephone business are glad to learn 
that he is again “back in the harness” and on the high road to re- 
covery. 

J. B. Cowen, who for eight years has been prominently identified 
with the General Incandescent Arc Light Company of New York, 
severed his connection with that company on April 1. Mr. Cowen’s 
experience has been a most extensive one, not only in electrical 
manufacturing, but in central-station practice as well. He is an 
accomplished linguist, speaking and reading French, German and 
Spanish, as well as English. He is also familiar with newspaper 
and magazine work. While his plans for the future are somewhat 
undecided, he will probably accept an eastern connection that will 
permit him to retain his residence in New York. 


The Columbus (O.) State Journal during the recent Ohio tele- 
phone convention contained the following note: “Don Farnsworth 
of New York city, a man who has done a great deal indirectly to 
help the Independent telephone interests is attending the conven- 
tion, ‘looking them over,’ he says. Mr. Farnsworth is manager of 


-the Nassau Bond Company, which has spent hundreds of dollars 


interesting clients in Independent telephone securities. ‘When I buy 
railroad or other bonds,’ he said, ‘I know just who will buy them. 
We know the people who are interested. We are trying to get the 
Independent telephone securities on the same basis. They are past 
the experimental stage now.’ Mr. Farnsworth is writing a series 
of papers on ‘The Value of Independent Telephone Securities,’ 
which have made him almost as famous in the telephone world as 
i is in the business world on account of his ‘Frenzied 
irance. 
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P. KERR HIGGINS, A. M. I. E. E. 





Is the Automatic Telephone System Best?’ 





HAVE asked myself this question, because I 
believe this is, after all, what is uppermost in 
the minds of my hearers. The technical side of 
the question, while probably interesting and in- 
structive, does not really touch the spot. In 
order to answer this question, it will be neces- 
sary for me to review briefly the general features of both 
systems. When a new or improved system is brought for- 
ward the pros and cons are usually from three points of 
view: (1) Its practicability from an engineering stand- 
point; (2) its possibility from the financial side, and lastly 
(3), can subscribers be shown that it is best for them? It 
is the last question I am called upon to try and solve. 

In treating the question it is opportune to state that I am 
not speaking of a mixed system, such as we have in Los An- 
geles at present, but a full automatic system such as Los An- 
geles will have when the transformation of the manual into 
automatic is complete. 

Mixed manual or manual and automatic systems never 
were altogether satisfactory, being only a temporary expedi- 
ent necessary while making a change from one system to 
another. The troubles arising from:'a mixed manual and 
automatic are: (1) People forget to pull dial down to Main 
in order to get numbers not on automatic and persist in try- 
ing to get them automatic, which they cannot do, and no sat- 
isfaction being given they conclude it is the fault of the sys- 
tem; (2) the system under these conditions is necessarily 
complicated and trouble is more likely to make itself felt. In 
answering the question before us we will keep in view cer- 
tain definite requirements of the average subscriber, that is, 
features which the subscriber usually expects in a first-class 
telephone system: 

(1) Secrecy. 

(2) Simplicity of operation. 

(3) Correctness of connection with party called. 

(4) Speed in answering, disconnecting and making con- 
nection. 

(5) Information desired. 

(6) Possibility of obtaining party called. 

(7) Liability for line to be out of repair. 

I will now proceed to review the familiar features of each 
system. In the manual system we have (1) the subscriber’s 
telephone set; (2) the line connecting this telephone with 
the central station; (3) protection from crosses carrying 
dangerous currents and from lightning; (4) facilities for 
balancing up the work of the operators; (5) facilities for 
changing location of subscribers’ lines without changing 
their advertised number; (6) signaling apparatus for notify- 
ing the operator of a call from a sub-station, and may con- 
sist of either a target, annunciator or lamp; (7) means for 
operator taking the subscriber’s call; (8) means for testing 
the called line as to whether it is in use or not; (9) means 
for connecting operator to called line and ringing his bell; 
(10) means for connecting both parties together; (11) 
means for signaling operator if connection is unsatisfactory 
or another is desired; (12) means for taking down connec- 
tion on signal that parties are through; (13) means for 
manipulating all this apparatus and accommodations for 
same; (14) supervision of operators. 





SECRECY. 


It is a well known fact that few, if any, manual systems 
now in use permit of absolute secrecy for each and every 
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telephone connection made, while in the automatic this is the 
strong feature of the system. In the manual system, as is 
known, it is possible for an operator to listen in on any con- 
versation, even though every effort is made by the man- 
agement to keep them from doing so. It is also equally true 
that operators can annoy subscribers while in conversation 
and interrupt their connection, and it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to locate the blame. In the automatic this is en- - 
tirely eliminated and there is only the remotest possibility of 
interference on any connection, and this is always due to 
trouble in the apparatus, but with everything working 
smoothly no interruption is possible, which cannot be said of 
the manual system. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION. 


In this. regard the modern central energy manual system 
is ahead of the automatic, in that a patron has nothing to do 
but take down the receiver and wait; the taking down of the 
receiver is easy, but sometimes the wait is so drawn out as 
to make the simplicity less desirable to the subscriber. It has 
been said,-and said truly, that if we want to make people 
happy we must keep them occupied ; seconds seem like hours 
when one is in a hurry, and it is my frank opinion that I 
would rather spend from six to eight seconds turning in my 
call and obtaining connection with the party I wanted rather 
than stand idle and wait for an operator to answer my call. 
I am, therefore, compelled to draw the conclusion that the 
average subscriber would prefer to make his own call, which 
does not exceed ten seconds for the completed connection, 
than wait for an operator even if she answered in five sec- 
onds, which would be of good service, as he would then 
have to give her the number he wanted and frequently have 
to repeat same if she did not hear well, or he did not speak 
distinctly. I am willing to admit that the expense of main- 
taining the automatic sub-station is more for the telephone 
company, but I am not discussing the question from that 
standpoint. The liability for trouble is probably greater 
in the automatic set than in the manual, but not such as to 
form an important feature in this connection. As to efficien- 
cy in talking from the subscriber’s standpoint, it is higher 
in the automatic than in the central energy manual system, 
provided the telephone company maintains same with proper 
care. 


CORRECTNESS OF CONNECTION CALLED FOR. 


It is a fact that in the manual system mistakes are very 
frequently due to bad articulation on the part of the calling 
subscriber, defective hearing or carelessness on the part of 
the operator, etc., whereas in the automatic, if a mistake is 
ade (all apparatus being in good order), it is done by the 
calling party, and he has no one to blame but himself. It 
has been said that being human we are prone to err, and if 
one were to examine the miniature jacks, thousands of 
which are in front of each operator with very small num- 
bers, we would be surprised that more mistakes are not 
made. Here the automatic gets in its work, selecting with 
unerring precision and promptness numbers in a manner 
simply impossible with human help. In the automatic sys- 
tem each subscriber has ‘an absolute monopoly of his own 
operator; in other words there is an operator for each sub- 
scriber; in the manual there is one operator to from 100 to 
140 lines. The automatic apparatus is more or less a dupli- 
cate of the manual operator, only the work is done quicker 
and automatic. There are two movements in the automatic. 
termed the vertical and the horizontal, and are represente:! 
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in the manual by the same movements of the operator’s 
arm. 

On the vertical side the figures sent in make a correspond- 
ing number of breaks in a battery circuit and the same num- 
ber lifts the vertical rod one notch for each break, after 
which it is swung horizontally, only once for each figure 
turned in, the combination of these two motions in conjunc- 
tion with a trunking system completing the connection. 
There is no guess work. The trunking is only brought into 
play when the system is over 100 lines. ‘There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that in this regard the automatic is 
vastly superior to the manual. 


SPEED IN ANSWERING, DISCONNECTING AND MAKING CONNEC- 
TIONS. 

In the manual system the speed in answering 1s variable, 
depending on whether or not the operator is busy, and the 
humor she is in. In the automatic it is a constant quantity 
—the apparatus is idle awaiting your pleasure ; disconnection 
of calls is prokably one of the weakest points in manual 
practice, and one of the strongest in automatic. In the for- 
mer it varies, as does the speed in answering a call, but in 
the latter it is done instantly ; the act of hanging up the tele- 
phone receiver restores all apparatus to normal at once, and 
you can have another connection immediately; this is not 
true of the manual. In the making of connections there is 
certainly no comparison, everything being very much in fa- 
vor of the automatic as a general rule. J found from a 
series of tests that I could select, ring and get my party, 
while the operator had only reached the point of getting 
ready to ring up party called; these tests were made where 
I could watch the movements of the operator and determine 
her progress with the call, and were done without her knowl- 
edge. I am thoroughly satisfied that in this connection the 
automatic is much more expert, more correct and quicker 
than the manual ever could be under ordinary conditions. 


INFORMATION DESIRED. 

In manual practice there is much information given by 
the operator, which sifted down is really unnecessary. All 
the information really needed by the subscriber is had from 
an information desk, specially equipped for this purpose, 
and such is necessary in automatic practice. 

While in the automatic exchange we cut out all operators, 
we do not change the existing arrangement for special serv- 
ice, which work is done not by operators but by clerks. It 
is, then, possible to supply all the needed wants of a sub- 
scriber in the automatic as in the manual. Indexes are used 
in manual practice for notifying a patron when a telephone 
is (1) out of order, (2) its number changed, (3) ordered 
to be taken out, etc. I am sorry to say these facilities are 
not yet applicable to the automatic, and the only manner 
known to the writer at present that is really practical is when 
the patron does not get the party wanted or a busy test 
(a fluttering sound on the line), then he should call infor- 
mation and find out the reason why he is unable to get his 
party. This desk should and will be kept advised of all 
such information, and if not in possession of information de- 
sired will at once take steps to find out and advise the 
patron. 

POSSIBILITY OF COMPLETING CONNECTION. 


In manual practice the operator rings the called party and 
if no response is given to the second call she informs the 
called party that they do not answer. He may request her 
to ring again, but seldom does, not knowing the full mean- 
ing of “they do not answer.” If we look back into our past 
experience as telephone users we will remember distinctly 
having had our bell rung, but we were'busy perhaps in such 
a way that we could not leave instantly and by the time we 
reached the telephone to answer the call central would tell 
us “not wanted” we would assure her the bell rang, but if 
we have seen the modern telephone switchboard where any 


one of, say, 100 operators could ring our bell, we would ap- 
preciate the almost impossibility of “our own operator” not 
being able to tell who wanted us. In the case of the auto- 
matic this also applies, but is the act of the calling subscrib- 
er; he may without consulting anyone continue to ring the 
party he wants as long as he pleases, and experience has 
shown that nearly g2 per cent of all such calls are completed, 
as against 65 per cent in the manual. In this connection it 
is also noted that the operator frequently rings the wrong 
party, and after noticing her mistake would withdraw the 
plug, causing the same trouble as already explained ; this is 
almost, if not entirely, eliminated in the automatic. 
LIABILITY OF APPARATUS BEING OUT OF ORDER. 

The possibility of trouble on zutomatic apparatus is slight- 
ly greater than on the manual, and calls for more expert 
attention, but the subscriber cares little for this. If the ap- 
paratus receives immediate and expert attention, the tele- 
phone user will experience no more trouble or annoyance 
from such than he does in the manual. 


PARTY LINES. 


It is at present undesirable to give party line service on 
the automatic, and here in Los Angeles after our experience 
with party lines and main lines I think the average user will 
consider this no drawback. When I say undesirable I mean ° 
that a party line whereon the bell only rings when party is 
wanted, and not when calling other people on the same line. 
is not yet fully developed in the Strowger automatic, but it is 
possible to give a non-selective party line service such as 
the Sunset company (Bell) has been giving, where all the 
bells on one or both sides of the line ring for all parties, and 
it is necessary to indicate the station called by a predeter- 
mined number of rings. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 


I am satisfied that 95 per cent of all special equipment 
new in use in Los Angeles on the manual system can be du- 
plicated in the automatic, and many forms of equipment not 
now in use can be furnished by the automatic apparatus. 


PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE. 


These are now a special feature of the automatic and can 
be made full automatic, or the present equipment can be 
made to work in conjunction with the automatic. When full 
automatic is introduced, and I advocate it as the best for this 
special service, the telephone company will be obliged to 
charge a higher rental for the equipment, as it costs about 
three times as much as the other, but this is more than paid 
for when we consider the fact that we dispense with the 
services of an operator at, say, $30 per month, and get su- 
perior service, to say nothing of the fact that we get night 
and day service, whereas now we do not. 

I do not believe from my present knowledge and investi- 
gation that in small towns the automatic as developed is pre- 
ferable to the manual, not because it is not as good or even 
better, but because of the first cost. I have not yet made up 
my mind at what point the manual leaves off and the auto- 
matic begins, but it is in the neighborhood of 500 lines. 

All over the country one of the greatest drawbacks to 
manual service is the difficulty of obtaining efficient help, 
and this of itself has almost compelled the operating com- 
panies, regardless of expense, to adopt automatic. 


THE SUBSCRIBER’S TELEPHONE SET. 


The telephone set at the subscriber’s office or residence, 
in the case of the manual fuli central energy, has been de- 
veloped through a series of revolutions until to-day it is the 
acme of perfection as regards simplicity. It is almost incon- 


ceivable to think of anything more simple, and at first 

glance it seems like taking a step backward to introduce the 

very complicated automatic set, but the same might also be 

said as regards modern machine tools, linotype machines, 
; 
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ete., vet no one denies that their introduction is a distinct 
success. 

We have been spoiled by the recent simplicity of the tele- 
phone, in which we simply take down the receiver and get 
central and so take rather unkindly to having to set up our 
own number, but this, as we become accustomed to the 
other improved features, will be found only a means to an 
end, and the fact that we control our own connection 
throughout is a very great source of satisfaction. I believe 
that the automatic telephone of the future will be one in 
which the subscriber sets up his number, the same appear- 
ing before him visually, so that he can see whether or not 
he has made any mistake, and the number will be turned into 
central by the act of taking the receiver down off the hook. 
There is at present one drawback in the automatic set which 
will be overcome at an early date—it cannot intelligently be 
operated by a blind person, an illiterate man or in the dark. 
The first and last will be overcome very shortly by the intro- 
duction of a lamp which can be lit by pressing a button. A 
man who does not know figures can never work the automat- 
ic and will have to depend on others, even as he does now in 
other things. The day of the illiterate man is rapidly pass- 
ing away and it is only a question of a short time until edu- 
cation will be an absolute necessity to existence among mod- 
ern methods and apparatus. The size of the automatic ma- 
chine, especially the desk style, is also against it, but this 
will be materially cut down as its introduction is hastened. 
Battcries are now necessary at the sub-station, but will be 
dispensed with in the near future. 


THE LINE CONNECTING CENTRAL AND SUB-STATIONS. 

The lines necessary to connect an automatic station to cen- 
tral is the same as in the manual, except that an additional 
wire connected to a water pipe or other good conductor to 
ground has to be provided for signaling purposes; this also 
is additional expense to the operating company, but does not 
affect the subscribers. 

PROTECTION FROM DANGEROUS SOURCES. 


The protection necessary and provided for in the automat- 
ic is the same as in the manual, there being more necessity 
for high insulation in lines and cables in the automatic than 
in the manual, because of the increase of voltage necessary 
in the former for signaling purposes, and as this is at all 
times on the line while not in any sense dangerous will show 
up low insulation on the line or in the apparatus much more 
quickly than in the manual; hence the operating companies 
are compelled to maintain their plant to a higher standard 
of efficiency in automatic than in manual practice. 

FACILITIES FOR BALANCING OPERATORS’ WORK. 

In manual practice it is customary to provide an inter- 
mediate cross-connecting rack for the special purpose of bal- 
ancing up the work of the operators; this is entirely dis- 
pensed with in the automatic and removes a number of con- 
tacts from the circuit, eliminates a certain proportion of 
trouble and represents a saving to the operating company ; 
this also permits a subscriber's line to ke changed without 
changing his number, which can also be done in the auto- 
matic. 

SIGNALING APPARATUS SUBSCRIBER TO OPERATOR, 


in manual practice it is necessary to provide a signal, 
which may be either a target, annunciator or miniature lamp 
operated by a relay, to advise the operator that a call has 
been turned in. This is dispensed with in the automatic and 
is replaced by the automatic operator, which receives the sig- 
nals from the subseriber and performs the functions of the 
manual operator; beneath the lamp is a jack or line open- 
ing in which the operator on receiving the signal inserts a 
plug. which connects her telephone set with the line calling, 
and enables her to answer the call; having received the 


number wanted she takes up the other plug of the con- 


necting pair (all cords being in pairs and known as the 
answering and calling cord) ; the plug attached to this cord 
is then inserted in the jack of the called number, the con- 
trolling key pulled into the ringing position, which auto- 
materially rings the subscriber called, and the key auto- 
matically returns to normal, leaving the parties connected, 
one miniature lamp is attached to each cord and automatical- 
ly indicates to the operator the movements taking place at 
the subscriber’s end. These are called the supervisory lights 
or lamps and indicate to the operator whether parties have 
answered the call, are still talking, or are finished, and she 
acts according to these signals. If they fail to work then 
party is cut off in the middle of his conversation, or if the 
cords are defective or become defective during the conver- 
sation the same takes place and necessitates making up 
the connection anew. All this is entirely eliminated in the 
automatic, no cords of any kind being used. 


TESTING CALLED LINE FOR BUSY TEST. 


[In manual practice all subscribers’ lines are duplicated in 
front of every section of the switchboard, consisting of 
three operators each; this enables each and every operator 
to connect with every line on the system if not in use. It 
therefore becomes necessary to provide a means of notifying 
operators when a line is busy and is done as follows: The 
operator wanting a number will take up the calling plug, 
which is in three sections—tip, ring and sleeve—and touch 
the sleeve or body contact of the number wanted with the tip 
of the calling plug ; if line is clear no sound is heard in op- 
erator’s receiver ; if, however, line is busy she gets a distinct 
click in her receiver and she immediately advises the party 
that the line wanted is busy. In the case of the automatic a 
similar arrangement is provided, the subscriber receiving the 
signal of a busy line instead of the operator. This saves 
time and possible mistakes. 





MEANS FOR CONNECTING TWO LINES TOGETHER. 


This has been explained already. Each operator’s position 
is provided with 15 pairs of cords, lamps and 15 keys. 
These keys have three distinct movements or positions—(1 ) 
ringing, (2) listening, (3) connected. In position 1 the 
called party is rung, in 2 the operator is taking the call, in 
3 the operator is cut cut and the two parties are connected 
together. 

With these 15 pairs the business of from 100 to 140 lines 
is taken care of. Under ordinary conditions this is found 
amply sufficient. In the automatic a larger percentage of 
connections is possible and this apparatus is dispensed with. 
The pair of cords simply represent a conductor connecting 
the calling line with the called line and attached to that con- 
ductor mechanical means for manipulation of same, for 
supervision and for signaling the called subscriber. 


MEANS FOR SIGNALING OPERATOR DURING A CONVERSATION. 


It is possible in manual practice for a subscriber during a 
conversation to call the operator, if for any reason said con- 
versation is unsatisfactory, or if he desires another connec- 
tion. The act of moving his receiver hook up and down 
makes and breaks the battery current and flashes the super- 
visory lamps. When following instructions the operator is 
supposed to put the key in the listening position and inquire 
what is wanted. This is not necessary in the automatic, as 
the subscriber can remake his own connection or get a new 
connection by hanging up his receiver, which grounds both 
sides of the line and restores all conditions to normal at 
once. 

MEANS FOR DISCONNECTION ON SIGNAL. 


The manual operator on both supervisory lamps lighting is 
supposed to take out both plugs and restore the lines to nor- 
mal; if, however, she is busy or careless this is not done 
at once and some delay ensues, which to the busy man is very 
annoying. In the automatic this is entirely in his own hands 
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and he can ring up as many calls as he wants, one after 
another in as rapid succession as he may wish, and never 
once get the operator tired or out of patience. This is very 
satisfactory and of itself when fully appreciated will ma- 
terially help to win the subscriber over to the automatic. 


OPERATORS. 


It is very nice to go to the telephone and talk with an 
operator when she is pleasant, but it is also one of the most 
aggravating things in the world to have at the other end of 
your line an operator who is unpleasant. Their moods are 
very variable and cannot for any length of time be depended 
upon, and if they talk to you they will talk to others and 
consequently the work is neglected. No one will question 
the statement when I say that it is simply impossible to get 
the uniform, quick, clean service out of a human being that 
you can get out of mechanism; again, good operators, like 
musicians, are not made, they are born; not one in fifty 
are in my opinion born operators and so it is hard to get 
them, and I am sorry to say harder to keep them. A good 
operator makes a good wife or sweetheart, and as a result 
we lose our good operators much more quickly than our bad 
ones; others find out and the first thing we know they are 
engaged and a short time afterwards they are gone, mar- 
ried. And so it is on down the line. One of the hardest 
things an operating company has to contend with is the op- 
erating help, and it is not only here but all over the world. 
The automatic comes to our relief, the subscriber has no cne 
to blame but himself for his mistakes and the operator never 
gets saucy or impertinent. 





FUNERAL SERVICE BY TELEPHONE. 





Man’s readiness to take advantage of the facilities afford- 
ed by modern inventive genius has been given a striking ex- 
emplification in Kellogg, Iowa, in the preaching of a funeral 
sermon by telephone. Death from diphtheria prevented the 
family of Miss Alice Conrad from having a funeral which 
her friends could attend, and in order to comply with the 
last request of the girl that the sermon should be preached 
at her Sunday school hour, a telephone was placed so as to 
connect the church with the house. By its use and with the 
aid of a megaphone the Rev. Sherman Kirk of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, was able to preach to two audiences, at 
the home and the church, at the same time. Those at home 
heard the words and the music almost as distinctly as the 
large congregation at the church. 





TELEPHONE PROFIT-SHARING SUCCESSFUL. 





The amount of money distributed among the employes of 
the Cuyahoga Telephone Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the latter half of 1904, under the profit-sharing plan, was 
$7,022.19, or 61% per cent of the salaries of all persons em- 
ployed. ‘The fund for this purpose has been gradually in- 
creasing and the employes, therefore, have been receiving a 
larger amount at each semi-annual distribution. The offi- 
cials of the company are so well pleased with the results of 
giving the employes this extra amount of money that the 
system will probably be continued. The service has been 
greatly improved and the employes are zealous in their 
efforts to do their work as well as possible. 





TELEPHONY AND LIGHTING. 





Public attention has been arrested by the fact that some 
of the Independent telephone companies have taken up the 
lectric lighting business. The most recent case is that of 
the Maryland Telephone Company, which bought a small 
electric light plant and secured permission to supply electric 
‘ight throughout the city, and has been followed by a propo- 


sition by the Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia 
to sell its conduits te an electric company, reserving 
the privilege of occupying a sufficient number of ducts for its 
own use. A somewhat similar scheme is now proposed in 
Pittsburg, where the Pittsburg & Allegheny Telephone 
Company has organized the Duquesne Electric Light Com- 
pany and proposes to enter into competition in that field, 
and very recently the Niagara County Home Telephone 
Company, at Niagara Falls, has applied for a similar 
franchise. 





TELEPHONE MEN TO VISIT DENVER. 





On June 15 a party of seventy-five eastern Independent 
telephone men, including executive officers and stockhold- 
ers of prominent eastern companies, will visit Denver with a 
view to looking over the field. The party will be in charge 
of Thomas Parker of the Keystone Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Parker already has arranged for accom- 
modations for the entire party, and also has made arrange- 
ments with the “Seeing Denver” Company for special cars. 
Similar arrangements have been made both at Kansas City 
and Salt Lake City, the intention being, as nearly as can 
be learned, to make a thorough examination of the resources 
and telephone possibilities of each city. 





UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION. 





Telephone wires are to go underground at Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Telephone wires at Chattanooga, Tennessee, are to be 
placed underground. 

A section of conduit for telephone wires recently was laid 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

A complete underground conduit system is being con- 
structed at Portland, Oregon. 

The Brattleboro, Vermont, telephone exchange has de- 
cided to place its wires underground. 

The telephone companies have been requested to place 
their wires underground in New Orleans. 

The People’s Telephone Company of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, is to place its wires underground. 

All electric wires in Washington, D. C., will be placed 
underground, by order of the government. 

La Porte, Indiana, has a complete conduit system for its 
telephone wires. It was recently completed. 

The Maryland Telephone Company has applied for per- 
mission to lay its wires underground in Baltimore. 

It is expected that very shortly all telephone wires will 
be placed underground at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The telephone company at Peekskill, New York, has ap- 
plied for permission to place its wires underground. 

An underground conduit system for telephone wires will 
be constructed from Champaign to Urbana, Illinois. 

The Bangor (Maine) Automatic Telephone Company has 
applied for a franchise to lay conduits in the streets of 
Bangor. 

The telephone exchange at Rockland, Massachusetts, has 
been requested to place its wires underground, which will 


shortly be done. 


It is proposed that all telephone wires in Detroit shall 
be placed underground, and this will probably be done in 
the near future. 

The telephone company of Burlington, Vermont, is to 
enlarge its underground terminals, change its distribution 
system, and otherwise improve its plant. 
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NEW WESTERN SELF-RESTORING DROP. 


The Western Telephone Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago has just placed on the market a new design of self- 
restoring drop which has many features of special merit. 
The new Western drop is made with a visual signal set in a 
hard rubber front. It is held in place in the switchboard 
by two screws, one on each side of the drop face. A switch- 
board cabinet equipped with these drops present an unusu- 
ally attractive and handsome appearance, .beside possessing 
the practical advantage of not having any projecting parts 
liable to injury. 

\n ordinary plug is used for making the connection 
through regulation jack springs located just back of the 
mouth of the jack. The inward thrust of the plug in mak- 
ing a connection also resets the drop. The point of the plug 
raises a cast metal cam notched at its upper point, which, 
when the plug is withdrawn, rests on a small ledge made on 
the outside of the armature piece. This armature piece is 
set on a pivot “off center” so as to fall back against the cam 
in the non-signaling position. When the coil is energized 
the armature plate is drawn up to the magnetic core of the 
coil and the cam is released, falling of its own weight. 

The outer end of the cam acts as target signal, and when 
the cam falls after the armature piece has been drawn up 
by the coil, the target is exposed, giving the signal to the 
operator. When the drop is in the non-signaling position 
the face of the target, showing through the target opening, 
is of the same color, dead black, as the drop front. In the 
signaling position the target shows a white or other colored 
face, attracting instant attention of the operator. 

The new Western drop is strongly made, simple in oper- 





DROP IN NORMAL POSITION, 


ation and makes an extremely neat appearance. The com- 
pany states that tests show it to be very sensitive and re- 
liable in use. It will be mounted in the ordinary switchboard 
cabinet. occupying a smaller space per drop than the old 
stvle Western drops. 

The connection at the back are made through terminal 
pieces arranged with screws. The entire coil can be re- 
moved by the loosening of the screws, the coil itself being 
enclosed in a tubular shell. 


One of the special features of merit claimed for the new 
Western drop is the night alarm, which is operated by a 
projecting pin at the top of the operating cam which presses 
two German silver springs into contact. This alarm is very 
positive in character, and would appear to be free from dan- 
ger or getting out of adjustment. It is very positive in 
action. 

The Western Telephene Manufacturing Company has re- 
ceived a number of inquiries for its new drop, and is send- 
ing out samples on request to those interested. The com- 





DROP IN SIGNALING POSITION. 


pany expects in future to furnish its new drop upon all 
switchboard orders, unless otherwise specified. 





DEAN COMPANY LANDS A BIG CONTRACT. 





The Citizens’ Telephone Company of Racine, Wisconsin, 
has just closed a contract with the Dean Electric Company 
of Elyria, Ohio, for a full multiple lamp signal switchboard 
of 5,000 lines ultimate capacity, with an immediate equip- 
ment for 1,680 lines, including 2,000 telephones. The ex- 
change equipment embodies everything necessary to make a 
manual switchboard operate at its highest efficiency and 
consists of a combined chief operator’s and monitor’s desk, 
a wire chief’s desk, a manager’s monitor desk cabinet and a 
combined two-position to!l and rural line switchboard. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Company intends to use the party 
line as in the past as a prominent feature of its future work- 
ing, and for this purpose has specified the new Dean four- 
party selective system. This will allow all common battery 
party line subscribers to be rung selectively four on a line, 
without grounds at the telephone, a four-button ringing key 
being provided in each cord circuit for this purpose. Pro- 
visions are to be made on the rural line board for ringing the 
magneto instrument selectively with eight on a line, eight- 
button indicating ringing keys being provided in each cord 
circuit of the rural line board for this purpose. 

It is interesting to note that the present Racine plant has 
about 1,300 out of its 1,900 subscribers on selective party 
lines, employing the biased bell system. 

This new exchange equipment is to be housed in a brand 
new building, which is to be constructed especially to ac- 
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commodate this new apparatus. The contract for the ex- 
change equipment includes a fourteen h. p. double cylinder 
Walwrath gasoline engine and dynamo equipment for fur- 
nishing all power necessary to light the new building and 
for operating the exchange. Reserve machines are to be 
provided for operating from the city circuits, to be used in 
case of emergency. 

It is the intention of the Citizens’ Telephone Company to 
make this the model plant of the city of Wisconsin, if not of 
the entire northwest. 





THE STANDARD RINGER. 


The Current Electric Company, 52 State street, Chicago, 
which manufactures the Standard ringer, is meeting with 
excellent success, and reports 
large and increasing sales of the 
ringer. The company claims it 
is the best ringer on the market 
for several reasons, viz: 

First—It is the most efficient 
because every contact is made 
of pure platinum and the con- 
denser arrests the spark so that 
the contacts are kept clean; it is 
so built that it is not likely to get 
out of adjustment and has a low 
non-inductive internal  resist- 
#; ance. It produces the best of re- 
sults on all kinds of lines either 
for alternating or direct pulsat- 
ing selective ringing. 

Second—lIt is the most economica! because it requires 
only one battery, consisting of forty to fifty dry cells; has 
no acid battery to bother with. The vibrator is so arranged 
that it requires only a very limited amount of energy to 
keep it in motion. The operating coils are wound with the 
finest magnet wire made and have about 40,000 turns. This 
magnet consumes only about one six-hundredth part of one 
ampere, which has no perceptible effect on the dry battery. 
It is also economical because it is compact (dimensions 5% 
X7x3 inches; weight 3 lbs.). It will work perfectly hanging 
on the wall or placed on a level position. 

Third—It is the most durable because it is very strongly 
built. The springs are made of the best grade of spring 
German silver and are sufficiently heavy to stand the low 
tension under which they are operated for an indefinite 
period. The entire construction is well protected by the 
wooden box in which it is built. The ringer has no glass or 
other parts that are easily broken. 


Following are several testimonials from companies and 
individuals that have used the Standard ringer and found 
it satisfactory in every way: 


Leeds, North Dakota, Feb. 2, 1905. 
Current Electric Company, Chicago—Gentlemen: Replying to 
yours of Jan. 16th, will say: The new Improved Ringer arrived 
O. K., has been in service for about three weeks and is giving en- 
tire satisfaction. My ringing battery is a little low (only 50 volts), 
yet I can call Grand Forks on our local line, which has fourteen 
1000 ohm bells on it. I made a slight improvement to avoid 
operating the vibrator constantly. I fitted a small lever to switch- 
board to close the vibrator circuit (instead of using the plug). This 
the operator operates with her knee when wishing to ring. Thank- 
ing you for your more than satisfactory method of doing business, 

I am respectfully, G.' G. CANDEE. 


Chicago, March 29th, 1905. 


Current Electric Company, 52 State Street, City—Gentlemen: 
Regarding the “Standard Ringer,” which we have been testing, 
would say that we find it to be all right in every respect so far 
as we are able to determine. We put it in on trial against the 
Pole Changer, and after giving them each a thorough 
test on alternating current and selective ringing, we find that your 





STANDARD RINGER. 





ringer gives good satisfaction and is more convenient, owing to the 
fact that it is smaller and uses only one battery, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Des PLAINES TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


Fisher, Illinois, March 27th, 1905. 
Current Electric Company, 52 State Street, Chicago.—Dear Sirs: 
In reply to yours of recent date, I wish to say that your new “Stan- 
dard Ringer” is giving splendid satisfaction. I think that it is su- 
perior to any that I have seen so far. It will ring through more 
resistance than our hand generator. Wishing you much success, 

I will close. Yours very respectfully, 
Coon BrorHers, 

By J. W. Kidd. 

Parties desiring further information regarding Standard 


ringer, or price lists, should write the Current Electric Com- 
pany at the Chicago office, 52 State street. 





ST. PAUL ELECTRIC COMPANY TO HANDLE “CHI- 
CAGO” APPARATUS. 


The St. Paul Electric Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
which has an enviable reputation throughout the northwest 
for enterprise and square dealing, has completed arrange- 
ments with the Chicago Telephone Supply Company of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, whereby in the future it will carry a full and 
complete line of all electrical supplies, including telephones, 
construction material and apparatus of every kind and 
full stock of telephones, manufactured by the Chicago Tele- 
phone Supply Company, of Elkhart, Indiana. The St. Paul 
Electric Company is able to sell all telephone goods at the 
same prices that would be made at the factory. 

Through long and intimate relation with the patrons of its 
territory it is able to exercise great discretion in the dis- 
crimination of trade and to carry in its stock in St. Paul only 
the kind of goods that are wanted. It is always able to fill 
its customers’ orders with intelligence, knowing and under- 
standing the local conditions of its territory, which is a 
very important factor in the proper filling of orders. 

The St. Paul Electric Company already has built up a 
fine business in its territory, and with the addition of this. 
new line of well known goods, it will undoubtedly largely 
increase its trade throughout the northwest, as that section 
of the country is ripe for the fullest telephonic development. 
The company is splendidly equipped in its executive offices. 
and is well represented in the field. It means to employ its. 
best efforts to prove to old and prospective customers that 
the Chicago Telephone Supply Company’s good merit all 
the good things that are being said of them and that “Chi- 
cago telephones satisfy.” 





THE “AJAX” HOUSELINE CABLE HANGER. 


yt This is a new grade-hanger that has. 
ra NN been added to the line of the National 
rf . » \QA\ Telephone Supply Company, Cleve- 
: | H, \ land, Ohio, which manufactures a 
| } complete line of marlin cable hangers. 
The cut shown of the hook is actual 
size and its length and peculiar shape, 
the company claims, make it the 
strongest hook ever used on a cable 
hanger. It can be readily snapped 
over a 3% or %-inch strand. The 
houseline used in this grade is extra 
heavy three-strand pure American 
hemp, well tarred and very strong. 
The National company guarantees the 
hanger to be the strongest and most 
durable on the market, and especially 
recommends it for heavy cables. 
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THE SAGE OHMMETER. 


It is probably not generally appreciated that this otherwise 
well-known resistance measuring instrument can be used 
for making many tests which are not within the range of an 
ordinary Wheatstone bridge. They are so nearly absolutely 
non-inductive that it is feasible to use alternating current 
instead of battery power without introducing any appre- 
ciable error and this of course enables such work as meas- 
urement of inductance and capacity and the resistance of 
electrolytes to be accomplished. 

The seven figures of the accompanying diagram show 
various methods of connection. Fig. t shows how an ordi- 
nary resistance is connected to the ohmmeter when it is 
desired to measure its value in ohms. Fig. 2 shows the 
complete scheme of connections of the ohmmeter. Fig. 3 
shows how inductances are compared, A being the unknown 
inductance and B the coil whose inductance is known. Fig. 
4, how the resistance of an electrolyte is measured. It will 
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be noted that this is 
connected in the same 
way that an ordinary 
A resistance is attached, 
fiz #4 

ames ae but that the alternat- 

= bp) =m ing current obtained 
from the secondary 
of an induction coil is 
used instead of the direct current ordinarily furnished by 
the batteries contained in the instrument. Fig. 5 shows 
how crosses on lines may be determined by the ordinary 














SAGE OHMMETER. 


loop test, and Fig. 6, location of grounds in a similar way. 
In Fig. 7 are shown the connections for measuring ca- 


pacity, (* being a standard condenser and ¢ the unknown 
capacity. In this case, as in Fig. 4, an alternating current 





G = ee DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS. 


is employed in place of the direct current. The length of 
the scale of the ohmmeter on which the resistances are read 
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DIAGRAM OF WHITNEY TESTING SET. 


off is thirty inches. As the scale of an ordinary portable 
volt or ammeter is but five inches long, some idea can be 
had of the fineness of readings obtainable. The instrument 
itself is illustrated herewith. 

fachado & Roller, 203 Broadway, 
New York city, the general selling 
agents for the Whitney Electrical 
Instrument Company, have arranged 
for the exclusive manufacturing and 
selling rights for these interesting de- 
vices. This firm also is marketing a 
new form of testing set, of which an 
illustration is presented herewith. It 
is of the decade pattern in which the 
drawbacks incident to the great num- 
ber of plugs necessitated by the old 
postoffice form of construction are elim- 
inated, there being but four plugs in the 
rheostat itself. It will be noticed that 
the use of reversing blocks in the bridge 
arms has been done away with by add- 
ing an extra coil to each arm. This ex- 
pedient eliminates two plugs and makes 
the operation of the set more easy to 
understand. The keys are of a novel 
form, which can be operated independently or like the con- 
ventional combination key, whichever is desired. Five large 
dry cells are built into the containing case and a flexible 
cord with plug is arranged so that any number of them can 
be used at will. 


An ingenious modification of the ordinary construction 
of decade and postoffice sets is used to shift the internal 
connections from those employed in making ordinary re- 
sistance measurements and the Murray test to the connec- 
tions for the Varley 
test, so that the two 
“X” posts common to 
every bridge are the 
ones to which the out- 
side line is always at- 
tached no matter 
what test is being 
made thereon. A pair 
of binding posts to 
which an_ external 
galvanometer of the 
reflecting form may /, ioe 
be attached for very / Ope Rysrysreytrevered | 
sensitive work also is 4 a 200800080 
provided, and by 
shifting one plug 
either this external 
galvanometer or the 
one built into the set 
is brought into play. 








WHITNEY TESTING SET. 
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Another pair of posts permits the use of an external 
source of electromotive force where this is desired. Instead 
of following the conventional procedure of marking the 
ratio arm blocks “A” and “B,” they are stamped “Divide by” 
and “Multiply by,” respectively, the connections being such 
that when a plug is inserted in the gap between the “divide 
by” block and any one of the four circular blocks opposite 
thereto, the readings as indicated by the position of the 
plugs in the rheostat are to be divided by the number stamp- 
ed on the circular block to get the correct reading. Simi- 
larly, the resistance plugged in the rheostat is to be multi- 
plied by the number indicated by the position of the plug 
in the “multiply by” ratio arm block. The plug blocks for 
changing over the loop and galvanometer connections are 
marked with similar clearness, so that practically anyone can 
use the bridge without chance of confusion. 

The actual diagram of connections is as shown by the 
line cut herewith. An accuracy of adjustment of a tenth 
of one per cent throughout is claimed, and it also is stated 
that the galvanometer is sufficiently sensitive to give a 
marked deflection with a tenth of one per cent resistance va- 
riation when working with full battery power on a resist- 
ance of moderate value. The galvanometer is not affected 
by external fields and can be used with the set in any 
position. 





GETS BIG PROTECTOR ORDERS. 


Frank B. Cook, 242 West Lake street, Chicago, has te- 
ceived from the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company an order for the equipment of protective ap- 
paratus for the new Dixon, Illinois; exchange, which has 
just been installed. Mr. Cook says he considers this instal- 
lation especially remarkable and worthy of note on account 
of the fact that another manufacturer’s make of protective 
apparatus had been ordered, but as this apparatus had been 
so unsatisfactory at another place, the order for the Dixon 
equipment was canceled and given to Cook instead. 

Mr. Cook in the last month has received orders for over 
20,000 pairs of his No. 8 self-soldering protectors, among 
the largest of these orders being: Twin City Telephone 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., 700 pairs ; Southern Independent 
Telephone Company, El Paso, Texas, 1,500 pairs; Sioux 
City (Iowa) Telephone Company, 2,000 pairs; Kittanning 
(Pa.) Telephone Company, 600 pairs; Princeton (Ind.) 
Telephone Company, 600 pairs; Twin City Telephone Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., 1,300 pairs; Illinois Telephone 
Company, Carrollton, Ill., 400 pairs; Hagerstown (Md.) 
Telephone Company, 300 pairs. 

Mr. Cook also has received a great many orders for his 
pole cable terminals, one of the largest being from Jones 
& Winter, for the new exchange at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
This order is for 111 terminals, part of them being Cook’s 
new type M 2 pole top terminals and the others the type 
SM pole cable terminals with mica fuses, for use without 
potheads. 





INTERESTING EXHIBITS AT CHICAGO BUSINESS 
SYSTEM SHOW. 


The Office Appliance and Business System Show, recently 
held at the Coliseum, Chicago, was favored with exhibits 
by several firms well known in telephone circles. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, had a complete inter-com- 
municating system installed, which connected all of the 
booths and offices of the building, and in addition to this, 
the company maintained a handsome exhibit and reception 
room near the center of the great hall. 

The Chicago Writing Machine Company enjoyed great 
popularity because of its Adjustaphones, which were in- 
stalled in most of the booths. 


The American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, 
had an immense exhibit across the north end of the hall, 
with a mammoth green electric sign above it. Paul Bos- 
sert was in charge of the exhibit. 

The Equipoise telephone holder, which is meeting with 
large sales wherever introduced, was exhibited by Harry W. 
Musser and others in all of its different styles and mount- 
ings. The Oliver Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia 
is now placing agencies for this popular holder in all the 
states of the Union. 

The Griggs Manufacturing Company, Chicago, exhibited 
a full line of its Standard telephone brackets, which have 
for some time enjoyed an extensive sale throughout the 
telephone field. 

The Baird Manufacturing Company, Chicago, was there 
with a full line of its time stamps and coin-collecting de- 
vices for telephone companies. 

The Turner Brass Company of Chicago exhibited torches, 
of which it manufactures a very complete and excellent 
line. 

Other exhibitors included: The Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, New York; Lyon Metallic Company, Chicago ; 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chicago; H. C. 
Miller Loose Leaf Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee; 
R. E. Kimball & Co., Chicago; Electric Utilities Company, 
New York; American Book Bracket Company, New York; 
(represented by the Chicago agents, the William P. Crockett 
Company); W. G. Lloyd Company, Chicago; Chicago 
Binder and File Company; H. H. Hoffman and Company, 
Chicago; Krag Imperial Cabinet Company, Chicago ; Amer- 
ican Loose Leaf Manufacturing Company, Chicago; Am- 
berg File and Index Company, Chicago; Robinson Office 
Specialty Company, New York, and others. 





AUTOMATIC COMPANY CLOSES MORE CON- 
TRACTS. 


The telephone construction season has opened most 
auspiciously for the Automatic Electric Company of Chi- 
cago, which closed four contracts for new automatic tele- 
phone plants during the month of March, beside several 
contracts for additional equipment for exchanges already 
built. The latest contract is for a complete system of 1,500 
lines for the Southern Independent Telephone Company of 
El Paso, Texas. For this company the Automatic Electric 
Company is to build and install a complete central office 
equipment, having an immediate capacity of 1,500 lines and 
an ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines. 

The switchboard will be the regular standard type, con- 
sisting of fifteen units, each unit carrying the necessary 
switches for handling 100 lines. Five additional units will 
be installed partially in blank so that the plant may be 
increased to 2,000 subscribers by simply adding the addi- 
tional shelves. The cross-connecting frame will be F. B. 
Cook’s latest type with self-soldering heat coils. 

The power plant will consist of duplicate sets of storage 
batteries of the American Battery Company’s manufacture. 
Two charging outfits will be furnished, one of which will be 
a Holtzer-Cabot motor-generator, the motor being designed 
to be run by the commercial power circuit; the other charg- 
ing outfit will consist of a Fairbanks-Morse vertical gaso- 
line engine belted to a charging generator. Two ringing 
machines will be included; one of these will be a motor 
generator outfit designed to be run on the commercial power 
circuit; the other will be a dynamotor wound to be run 
on the exchange storage battery. Both machines will be 
Holtzer-Cabot make and will have the customary busy and 
howler attachments. 

The power board will be of pink Tennessee marble bolted 
to an iron framework. On it will be mounted switches and 
fuses for regulating and protecting the circuits of the power 
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plant, an overload and underload circuit breaker for the 
charging circuit, a Weston ammeter and voltmeter, field 
regulators for the charging machines, etc. 

The entire automatic equipment and power plant is to be 
installed in one large, commodious room, and, in addition 
to this, the Automatic Electric Company will put in this 
same room a two-position wire chief and trouble clerk’s 
desk. In the offices of the company will be installed a two- 
position information and toll operator’s desk. The trouble 
clerk’s position on the wire-chief’s desk will be arranged 
so that all of the toll and information trunks and lines can be 
switched to it at night. 

The Automatic Electric Company is now building or 
installing public exchanges for Los Angeles, California, 
(3,000 lines in addition to the 6,700-line automatic ex- 
change already completed, making 9,700 lines in all) ; San 
Diego, California; Columbus, Ohio, (8,000 lines) ; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Hastings, Nebraska; South Bend, Indiana; 
Wausau, Wisconsin, and El Paso, Texas; and private ex- 
changes for the Milwaukee (Wis.) Electric Railway & 
Light Company; York Manufacturing Company, Saco, 
Maine; Frankford Arsenal (Ordnance Department, U. S. 
A.), Bridesburg, Pennsylvania; Springfield Arsenal (Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. A.), Springfield, Mass. 

These last will make five automatic telephone exchanges 
that the United States government has purchased of the 
Automatic Electric Company, four for the Ordnance De- 
partment of the army, (at the arsenals named and at the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Arsenal, and Watervliet Arsenal, Syra- 
cuse, New York) ; and one by the Navy Department for the 
United States Naval Station at New Orleans, Louisiana. 





AMERICAN ELECTRIC FUSE COMPANY’S NEW 
FACTORY AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


The American Electric Fuse Company is now building a 
new factory at Muskegon, Michigan, which will be com- 
pleted about June 1. The factory consists of two buildings 
each 200 feet long, fifty feet wide and three stories high, 
giving a combined floor space of 60,000 feet, all of which 
will be used for the manufacture of American protectors 
and specialties. 

The new factory is of brick, with stone and cement foun- 
dations, and is one of the most modern of any of the fac- 
tories in the telephone industry. It will be equipped with 
new machinery throughout, and when completed will be 
one of the show places of the Independent telephone manu- 
facturing field. 

The present factory of the American Electric Fuse Com- 
pany, at Adrian, Michigan, will be vacated by October 1, 
and the entire manufacturing business of the company trans- 
ferred to the new Muskegon plant. The company announces 
that for the present its general offices will be continued 
at 48-50 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, where a large 
stock of American goods is carried. The New York and 
Atlanta stores of the company will also be continued and 
enlarged to about double their present size. The company 
states it is now employing over 400 workmen, but with this 
large force it has difficulty in keeping up with orders. 

The company is evidently prosperous, a very natural 
result of its aggressive advertising and business system, 
combined with a widely used product. 





NEW SWEDISH-AMERICAN EQUIPMENT. 


Among the new devices and equipment recently put on 
the telephone market is a new combination lightning arrest- 
er and cross-connecting cabinet built by the Swedish-Amer- 
ican Telephone Company, whose advertisement appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Fig. 1, shown herewith, illustrates the complete equip- 
ment, representing a capacity of 300 metallic lines. 


Fig. 2 shows construction and method of making con- 
nections for metallic and grounded lines. Lightning ar- 
rester and cross-connecting clips are made of heavy brass 
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punchings and best grade of spring German silver, and are 
mounted on thoroughly seasoned three-ply maple panels. 
The lines and switchboard cables are soldered direct to ter- 
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minal clips, and cross connections can be made on either 
front or back of board. All parts are mounted on tront 
side of panels, and all machine screw connections are so 
arranged as to be instantly accessible. Cross-connecting 
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clips are mounted on half-inch centers. Each panel or strip 
has a capacity of fifty metallic lines. 

Cabinets of any desired capacity can be furnished, and 
additional strips or panels shipped as required. Cabinets 
are made of quarter-sawed oak and finely finished, adding 
greatly to the appearance of the central office equipment, 
and reducing office trouble to a minimum. Those who still 
employ the use of ordinary fuse blocks in their cross connec- 
tions will do well to investigate this new equipment. The 
Swedish-American Telephone Company is prepared to give 
any further information desired and quote prices to those 
interested. 





TEST OF A POPULAR ANCHOR. 


The accompanying illustration shows the great holding 
power of the Miller guy anchor, manufactured by the Miller 
Anchor Company of Norwalk, Ohio. It gives the telephone 
man some idea of what these anchors will do for heavy cable 
work. These anchors can be set by two men in from forty 
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it takes two men to dig two holes, thereby making a saving 
of 50 per cent in time and money. The company would be 
pleased to send its new catalogue. 





BUYS NORSTROM LOCK-OUT COMPANY. 


The Baird Manufacturing Company, 3 Michigan street, 
Chicago, has purchased the business of the Norstrom Lock- 
Out and Telephone Manufacturing Company. Norstrom 
lock-out telephones have been on “the market for several 
years, but owing to lack of capital have not been extensively 
used, although about twenty telephone companies are 
equipped with Norstrom apparatus and their testimonials are 
strong in its praise. 

The Baird Manufacturing Company has abundant capital 
to handle this new line and “plans making a great success of 
it, as there is a large and growing demand for a thorough- 
ly reliable, simple, practical and “satisfactory lock-out and 
selective ringing telephone. 

The Baird company is now at work on a new catalogue 
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TEST SHOWING HOLDING POWER OF MILLER GUY ANCHOR. 


to sixty minutes by the use of the Miller patent auger; and 
this is the only practical way, the company states, to install 
an anchor of this size (10x25 inches). At a demonstra- 
tion of Miller anchors at Fostoria, Ohio, two men set eight 
No. 3 anchors with 5<-inch rods in four hours, ready to 
pull. The saving over a “dead man” was fifty-five cents 
per anchor. The largest and best telephone companies have 
about done away with the “dead man.” They find they can 
set two or three of the Miller anchors in the same time that 
it would take to set one “dead man,” and they last longer, 
for they are all iron. 

Recent orders for the Miller guy anchors are as follows: 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 125 No. 3 anchors to 
go to the Warren & Jamestown Street Railway Company, 
North Warren, Pennsylvania; Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Nashville, Tennéssee, 200 No. 3 
anchors sent to Evansville, Indiana; Porter & Berg, Chi- 
cago, 100 No. 3 anchors; W. G. Nagel Electric Company, 
Chicago, placed several good orders to go to Michigan; the 
United Railway Company, St. Louis, is also using the 
Miller anchor. “They never pull up.” 

There is nothing in the telephone line, the company 
claims, that has come into general use as fast as the Miller 
guy anchor. This company is now making a 14-inch auger 
for setting poles. Two men can bore three holes in the time 


fully describing its lock-out, or secret service system as it 
calls the device, which it will be pleased to send to inquirers. 





OPENS OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Standard Underground Cable Company announces 
that, on account of the general growth of its business on 
the coast, it has decided to discontinue all agency arrange- 
Ments for the sale of its products, and on April I it opened 
its new offices in the Rialto Building, San Francisco. 
with A. B. Saurman as manager for the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory, which includes Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, .Arizona, British Columbia, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mr. Saurman has, in turn, been con- 
nected with the Standard Underground Cable Company in 
both construction and sales departments at Philadelphia and 
New York, and was later for several years manager of the 
Boston office; while for the past two years his position has 
been that of manager of the Pacific Coast sales department. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company expects to 
make early announcements of location and personnel of 
sub-sales offices at Los Angeles and Portland. It also re- 
ports that its factory at Oakland, California, (the only fac- 
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tory west of the Mississippi equipped with lead presses for 
cable work), has been unusually busy during the past six 
months, and that the future on the coast points to its con- 
tinued activity. 





THE NEW ADJUSTAPHONE. 


The Chicago Writing Machine Company of Galesburg, 
Illinois, has recently put a new Adjustaphone on the market. 
The new instrument has the same general appearance as the 
old one, all the changes having been made within the case 
containing the hookswitch. This case has an oval shape, 
somewhat elongated, instead of the round form so familiar 
to the public. The accompanying cut illustrates the general 
features of the instrument. It will be noticed that all con- 
nections between wires and contact springs of the hook- 
switch are arranged so as to be placed on six binding posts. 
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COVER REMOVED, SHOWING SWITCH AND CONNECTIONS. 


By removing the nuts of the posts the connections may be 
readily removed and inspected. This arrangement makes it 
a very easy matter to get at the connections, and since either 
side of the case is removable all points of central are easily 
accessible. 

The ordinary form of desk telephone is unusually faulty 
in the matter of accessibility to the hookswitch. Many 
types of such instruments have to be laboriously taken to 
pieces in order to get at the switching parts, and although 
attempts have been made to facilitate such an operation, no 
such device offers the simplicity as the new Adjustaphone. 

The Chicago Writing Machine Company is now installed 
in its commodious new factory at Galesburg, Illinois, where 
it is turning out a greater number of Adjustaphones than 
ever before. The general offices of the company will be 
retained in Chicago, at 151-153 Wabash avenue. 


FARNSWORTH, BILLS & COMPANY. 


Messrs. Don Farnsworth and F. L. Bills, both widely 
known in telephone and financial circles, have organized the 
firm of Farnsworth, Bills & Company, and have opened 
offices in the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, for the 
purpose of handling high grade telephone stocks and bonds. 

Mr. Farnsworth, formerly of New York, enjoys an en- 
viable reputation earned by square dealing in selling invest- 
ments and organizing several industrial companies through- 
out the east as well as the west. Mr. Bills hardly needs an 
introduction to people acquainted with the progress of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, having organized and financed 
twenty successful exchanges in the middle west during the 
past six years. 

In their announcement the firm of Farnsworth, Bills & 
Company very properly suggest that, without doubt, at the 
present time the securities of modernly constructed, co-oper- 
ative telephone exchanges, not over-capitalized and operat- 
ing with liberal rates for service, offer the investor the 
best returns with the least risk of any of the public utilities. 

The bonds of railroads, gas, electric light, water and 
street railway plants have all in turn passed through a 
period in which the stability of the securities of each were 
questioned by conservative investors. The bonds of Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, built with the latest up-to-date 
equipment and service, have passed this period and the 
securities should now meet with a ready demand from con- 
servative people. 





IMPROVED TUBULAR LINE FUSE. 


The American Electric Fuse Company of Chicago, New 
York and Atlanta, is now manufacturing an improved type 
of tubular line fuse, which is said to be very reasonable in 
price and of excellent quality. It is meeting with ready 





TUBULAR LINE FUSE. 


favor among telephone men, and the American company 
has already booked some large orders. 

The American line fuse is made of selected hard wood 
with heavy brass terminal pieces and clamps. It is made for 
either iron or copper wire, and in any desired ampere ca- 
pacity. It is guaranteed to be weatherproof. A complete 
stock of all standard sizes is carried in all the stores of 
the American Electric Fuse Company. 





LARGEST BUSINESS IN ITS HISTORY. 


The Chicago Telephone Supply Company of Elkhart, 
Indiana, reports a larger business than ever before in its 
history. An increase of 41 per cent in shipments over any 
previous season has been made since the first of January. 
During the last thirty days, Chicago Express switchboards 
of 100 lines capacity, or more, have been shipped to Inde- 
dependent exchanges in the following towns: 

Webber, Kan.; De Witt, Ark.; Millcreek, Pa.; Inland, 
Neb., two boards; Harvard, Neb.; Augusta, Ark., two 
boards; Carthage, Ill.; Hudson, Ia.; Freetown, Ind.; Me- 
chanicsburg, O.; Paragon, Ind.; Wauneta, Neb.; Oxford, 
Kan.; Berryton, Kan.; Burrton, Kan.; Golden City, Mo. ; 
Kennewick, Wash.; Ingersoll, Okla.; St. Francois, N. E. 
Beauce, Canada; Girard, Kan.; Miller, Mo.; Bedford, Pa.; 
Springtown, Texas; Barling, Ark.; Derby, Ind.; Shafts- 
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burg, Mich.; branch exchange, Springfield-Xenia Tele- 
phone Company, Springfield, O.; Portsmouth, O.; Defuniak 
Springs, Fla.; Harris, Mo. ; New Castle, O.; Emerson, Ia. 

During the same period Chicago Universal switchboards 
have been shipped to Independent exchanges in the fol- 
lowing towns: Ray, O.; Lagonda, Mo.; Stafford, Neb.; 
Assaria, Kan.; Tocsin, Ind.; Tazewell, Va.; Elm, Mo.; 
Cawker City, Kan.; Cherry Box, Mo.; Vincennes, Ia. ; 
Lucas, O.; Freemont, Kan.; Pulaski, Ill.; Barnard, Kan.; 
De!phos, Kan. 





MONARCH SWITCHBOARD BULLETIN. 





The Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago has just compiled a new switchboard bulletin which 
contains a detailed description of the switchboard parts and 
complete equipments. This bulletin is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Copies will be mailed to all those making inquir- 
ies for switchboard literature. The bulletin is handsomely 
gotten up, and will be a great help to prospective buyers of 
apparatus. 

Since the Monarch switchboard has been on the market, 
a great deal of complimentary criticism has been made on 
the construction of the drops and jacks and other parts. 
The simple arrangement of the drop armature and the, fact 
that a coil can be removed without breaking any soldered 
connections makes this drop particularly adapted for use in 
small exchanges. The keys and other parts embody the 
usual Monarch characteristics of simplicity, efficiency and 
durability. 





MORE DEAN COMPANY GOOD CONTRACTS. 





The Dean Electric Company of Elyria, Ohio, which was 
recently awarded the contract for the complete central of- 
fice equipment and telephones for the Poughkeepsie, New 
York, exchange of the Dutchess County Telephone Com- 
pany, reports that the apparatus is nearly ready to ship. 
The switchboard is to be full multiple, lamp signal com- 
mon battery of 3,000-lines ultimate capacity, arranged for 
the new Dean harmonic selective signalling with four-button 
indicating ringing keys in each cord circuit. This party 
line allows four parties to be rung selectively on a metallic 
circuit without grounds or third-wire connections, thus 
keeping the cost of the installation and maintenance the 
same as for individual lines. The party line telephones for 
this service are made exactly like the standard Dean com- 
mon battery telephones, with the exception of the ringer 
movement, which is specially constructed to operate on the 
various frequency alternating currents used in signalling, 
thereby leaving the exterior appearance of the telephone 
unaltered. 

The Amsterdam (N. Y.) Automatic Telephone Company 
has just closed a contract with the Dean company for the 
new Dean four-party selective system and all the necessary 
apparatus and teiephones to equip its new exchange. It is 
the intention of the Amsterdam company to use the party 
line as the leading feature of its business, and thereby reduce 
the cost of equipment, operating and maintenance to such 
a degree as to insure the largest possible returns on its in- 
vestment. A new “all cable” plant is being installed with 
this partv line working in view. 

The York (Pa.) Telephone Company is equipping its 
exchange with the new Dean four-party selective system and 
telephones. It is the intention of this company to eliminate 
all ground or third-wire connections at the subscriber’s sta- 
tions, ringing the four-party selectively on a metallic circuit. 
The switchboard now in use has 100-ohm retardation coils 
nermanently connected from each side of line to the central 
battery, making an extremely low shunt to the outgoing 
ringing current. This condition formed an impenetrable 


barrier to the adoption of four-party selective ringing on 
a metallic circuit, until the advent of the Dean Electric 
Companvy’s system, which is especially designed to meet such 
requirements. The York company is one of the first to 
adopt this system. 

The Pittsburg & Ailegheny Telephone Company of Pitts- 
burg has just awarded the contract for its Knoxville ex- 
change equipment to the Dean Electric Company. The 
central office equipment is to be complete in every detail, 
including a full multiple lamp signal switchboard of 3,000 
lines capacity, arranged for the new Dean four-party select- 
ive signalling system. individual indicating .four-button 
ringing keys are to be provided in each cord circuit for 
the four-party line ringing. Trunking equipment is to be 
included for operating between the other Pittsburg ex- 
changes. 





BUYS MEASURED SERVICE COMPANY. 





The American Electric Telephone Company of Chicago, 
always progressive and ever alert to extend its line of tele- 
phone accessories with a view of covering the entire tele- 
phone field in all of its branches, has concluded arrange- 
ments for taking over the business, good will and merchan- 
dise of the Measured Service Company. The Measured 
Service meters will, in the future, be manufactured and 
sold by the American Electric Telephone Company and 
improved wherever it is possible to do so. 

The Measured Service Company has been doing a large 
and increasing business, but limited facilities and the diffi- 
culties of covering the entire telephone field without a com- 
plete line induced the transfer of business to the American 
company, which is especially well-equipped to manufacture 
and market this very useful and indispensable device. 





HIPWELL COMPANY IS PROSPEROUS. 





The Hipwell Manufacturing Company of Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, reports an extraordinary business in_ its 
switchboard department. Among other recent shipments 
might be mentioned one of a 100-line capacity switch- 
board to the Argos (Ind.) Telephone Company. This is an 
addition. to a board installed previously. At the present 
time the company is shipping upward of 200 telephone 
instruments complete a week and is compelled to run its 
factory double time to keep up with orders. 

The Hipwell company also is receiving orders for large 
numbers of its cable terminal. Recent shipments have been 
500 to the Elyria (Ohio) Telephone Company, a similar 
number to the Automatic Telephone Company of Amster- 
dam, New York, and a complete installation of the terminal 


‘by the Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville Telephone Com- 


pany, Wooster, Ohio. 





COPPER FOR CHINA. 





The National Conduit & Cable Company of New York 
City, in the last issue of its admirable bulletin on the copper 
situation and the probability of higher prices, has the sub- 
joined interesting statement: “Much of the copper leaving 
the country is booked for the Orient. The entrance of China 
into the market introduces a new and important factor. 
Chinese buyers have taken heavy shipments of copper osten- 
sibly for coinage purposes, and the business with that coun- 
try since trading began last year is reported at from 30,000 
to 40,000 tons. A new customer of moment has to be con- 
sidered, therefore, and if China continues to make similar 
heavy purchases during the next six months foreign and do- 
mestic consumers may expect to feel the withdrawal of the 
quantities taken by China. The opening of that vast country 
to western civilization is only a question of time, and with 
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such a prospect in view there is reason to expect that in the 
future enormous quantities of copper will be needed in the 
far east. An improvement in domestic trade will be due 
with the ushering in of more favorable climatic condi- 
tions in the spring, and meantime new evidences of positive 
strength are apparent.” 





VICTOR TELEPHONE INDEX. 





A card index attached to the telephone as a ready refer- 
ence to numbers frequently called is a time saver and con- 
venience as important as a card index in any department of 
a firm’s business. ‘The Victor Index, manufactured by the 
Victor Novelty Company of Boston, is claimed by its makers 
to be the best and most practical device for this purpose yet 
invented. It has twenty-four alphabetically tabbed: cards 
mounted in a nickel-plated holder, on which may be written 
names and numbers. This index is a decidedly handy and 
useful device, as well as a time-saver in the use of the tele- 
phone, and will be appreciated by the busy man. The Vic- 
tor company has prepared an interesting circular regarding 
this clever contrivance, which may be had for the asking. 





NEW LOCKOUT OR SELECTIVE RINGING DEVICE 


A. W. Hammer of New Castle, Indiana, has recently 
patented a new lockout device for telephone lines for which 
he makes the following claims: 

‘1. It permits any two persons on a party line to hold a 
conversation, there being no possibility of any of the other 
parties on same line hearing anything that is said. 

‘2. It cuts out all induction or cross talk, leaving a per- 


fectly clear line. 
‘2. It permits of the exchange calling the persons talk- 


ing without in any way breaking in on the conversation, 
thus giving the exchange control of the line at all times, 
which is often needed in emergency calls. 

“4. It protects the parties while talking from accidents 
from storms passing over the line, as the same arrange- 
ment that cuts out induction also cuts out the storm.” 





WHITNEY DIRECT CURRENT INSTRUMENTS. 





Machado & Roller, manufacturers of electrical apparatus, 
203 Broadway, New York city, have authorized the follow- 
ing statement: 


We regret the misunderstanding that seems to exist in the mat- 
ter of the direct current Whitney instruments. Many people are 
apparently under the impression that the only Whitney instru- 
ments that are now made are of the hot wire type, while some 
others, who know this is incorrect and that the complete line of 
instruments shown in the Whitney catalogue is available, but have 
not seen or tested the actual apparatus, have an idea that the 
mechanisms employed in the direct current form are of the moving 
coil type with its inherent disadvantages. 

The Whitney direct current instruments are of a permanent 
magnet fixed coil type and form an important advance in the meas- 
uring instrument art. For vears, instrument makers all over the 
world have been endeavoring to produce satisfactory direct current 
instruments containing no delicate moving coil and current carry- 
ing springs, with the attendant features of fragility and liability to 
burn out, and at the same time sensitive enough to work on shunts, 
it being obvious that if this ideal could be attained, they would be 
as much superior in simplicity to the older forms of direct current 
meters as an inductor alternator with its single revolving piece of 
iron is to a direct current generator with its elaborate windings, 
eommutators, brushes. ete. 

The Whitney company is the first and only one to attain this 
result and patent claims broadly covering all feasible means have 
been allowed. Of course, the Whitney company does not intend to 
use the monopoly of this superior apparatus, which it has and in- 
tends to maintain by prompt prosecution of infringers, to obtain 
unfair prices or to accord its customers other than the same prompt 
attention and courteous treatment for which it has been known for 
years past. It does, however. intend to use it to establish itself 


still more firmly as. a strong factor in the direct current instru- 
ment field 





“LONG-SAUT” CABLE CLAMP. 





The Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, 9 Murray street, 
New York city, has placed on the market a new cable clamp 
which it has named the “Long-Saut,” the general arrange- 
ment of which is shown in accompanying illustration. As 
will be seen, this arrangement provides a secure fastening 
ior attaching pipe conduits or lead-covered cables to brick, 
stone, concrete or wood, as well as a support for bridle 
rings to carry bridle wires. 

The clamps are heavily galvanized and are made in four 
sizes for carrving lead-covered cable, from 34 inch to two 
inches in diameter. The bridle rings are made with machine 





LONG-SAUT CABLE CLAMP. 


thread for screwing into the clamp and can be furnished 
either galvanized, brass or enamel. The clamps will not 
dent or injute the lead-covered cable in any way. 

Full information, samples, prices, etc., may be obtained 
by addressing the Diamond Expansion Bolt Company. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEPHONE. 


Had the first users of the telephone been able to foresee 
its present development, they would doubtless have expected 
that it would take work away from the messengers and 
errand boys to such an extent as to leave thousands of 
youngsters crying for employment. The latest census re- 
port shows that the telephone systems of the country are 
to-day paying $26.000,000 a year in wages and salaries, and 
that the new construction in a single vear has cost half as 
much more, most of which goes to pay labor. The telephone 
is a work-making instead of a labor-saving device in its 
effects upon the thousands seeking employment. ‘This is the 
story of machinery the world over. One hundred messages 
go by wire to one that is sent by a boy, and the greater 
number, by the easier way, make more work. 





Towa claims the distinction of being the state in which the 
telephone habit is most pronounced. It has 33 per cent of 
all the rural telephone lines in the country and 25 per cent 
of the mileage of wire used by rural telephones. There are 
more miles of rural telephone lines in Towa than there are 
of railway lines in the country. There is a telephone 1n- 
strument for every ten persons in the state, or one for every 
two families. 
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Witson, Humpureys & Company, of Logansport, Indi- 
ana, more or less known in the telephone field as publish- 
ers of “Sound Waves,” went into the hands of a receiver 
April &. 


GeoRGE W. CoNoverR, 135 Adams street, Chicago, has 
taken the Chicago agency for the Equipoise telephone hold- 
er, which is meeting with a hearty reception among the 
telephone trade. 


THe GLopk AutoMAtTIC TELEPHONE CoMPANY, Chicago, 
requests exchange managers to read its advertisement on 
page 13 of this issue, believing it is of more than ordinary 
interest at this time. 


Waterbury & Company, manufacturers of lead encased, 
paper insulated telephone cable, with offices at 69 South 
street. New York City, have moved their cable factory to 
Ten Evek street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Tre Cnyicaco Writing Macnine Company, which re- 
cently erected a new factory at Galesburg, Illinois, for the 
manufacture of its popular Adjustaphones, is now moving 
into larger offices in the Church building at 151 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 





Trike SUMTER TELEPHONE Mrc. Company, Sumter, South 
Carolina, has issued a large wall calendar. A photograph 
of the company’s factory and illustrations of the various 
type of telephones manufactured by this company are shown 
on the upper part. 


Wirth a capitalization of $10,000, the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Pole Line Construction Company has been formed to manu- 
facture electric and telephone materials. The incorpor- 
ators are W. E. Robertson, C. S. Saunders and A. G. Green- 
berg. all of Buffalo. 

THE illustrated catalogue of the Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, beside showing various 
types of telephone receivers and transmitters made from 
electrose, fully describes the same and gives prices. Cata- 
logue upon application. 


Jutius AnprRAE & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
‘sin, reports a steadily increasing demand for the Andrae 
IXL “alwavs ring” bridging telephone and telephone con- 
-densers. This popular product of the Andrae company is 
fully described and illustrated in a pamphlet which will be 
sent upon application. 


One of the neatest of the spring’s catalogues is that is- 
sued by the Williams Telephone and Supply Company of 
‘Cleveland. It is done in royal purple with a prettily embel- 
lished cover, is handsomely illustrated, and sets forth in 
an attractive way the merits of the different stvles of tele- 
‘phones manufactured by this concern. 


EMMELMANN BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, In- 
dianapolis, is mailing to the trade a neatly illustrated book- 
let descriptive of the improved combination automatic gas- 
-oline soldering iron and blow torch which it manufactures. 
The illustrations are unique, showing the various crafts 
‘using this tool, which has become very popular because of 


its practicability and time and labor saving features. This 
booklet and any desired information will be furnished to 
anyone making the request. 





THe DouesLepay-Hitt Evecrric Company, 919 Liberty 
avenue, Pittsburg, is now making coils and wire connect- 
ors of all designs, and has on hand a large supply of Sum- 
ter telephones for immediate shipment. Independent tele- 
phone men desirous of buying supplies along these lines will 
do well to correspond with this concern. 


THe NicHoLas TELEPHONE SELECTOR COMPANY, Roches- 
ter, New York, has been incorporated under the laws of 
that state for $10,000, the incorporators and directors being 
Charles E. Nicholas, Willard G. Rich, G. Willard Rich and 
William H. Boutelle. The company recently has moved 
into commodious new quarters and is enjoving an excellent 
business. 


Tue E. E. Naugle Tie Company announces the removal 
of its offices from 159 La Salle street to the Mallers build- 
ing, 226-228 La Salle street, Chicago, where it will occupy 
the entire ninth floor. The company will be glad to see all 
of its old and new friends, and will be in position, as here- 
tofore, to make prompt delivery of railway ties, telephone 
poles and fence posts. 


A BOOKLET devoted to time-saving methods and devices 
for offices has been given the above title of “When Using 
the Telephone,” by J. A. Rawson, Jr., of 130 Pearl street, 
New York City, who uses its pages to present in an attrac- 
tive and entertaining manner the advantages of various at- 
tachments for office desks, such as telephone brackets. writ- 
ing tablets and swinging tables. 


“KLEIN” tools, manufactured by MM. Nlein & Sons, Chi- 
cago, are said to be all hand forged, made from selected 
tool steel by modern machinery and appliances, wherever 
such appliances can be utilized for economical production 
and where superiority in quality and finish is thereby at- 
tainable. The company will be pleased to mail its catalogue 
to those interested in its products. 


Tue Wittiam MUELLER Company, Chicago, states that 
the cedar-pole business has picked up wonderfully within 


-the last few weeks, with an unusual demand for short poles. 


The Mueller company has eight distributing yards and is 
well prepared for a large business. With its exceptional 
facilities for promptly filling orders, it expects to obtain its 
full share of business during the present season. 


Tue AMERICAN ELrectric TELEPHONE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, has just shipped an additional increase of capacity, 
consisting of one section of multiple switchboard for the 
Independent exchange at Springfield, Missouri. This is the 
second increase made by the Springfield company since the 
original installation. The Springfield company reports a 
brisk demand for telephones, and it became necessary to in- 
crease the capacity of the switchboard a full section. 


THe CONTROLLER CoMPANY OF AMERICA announces that 
it has removed its Chicago office to St. Louis to the Wo- 
man’s Magazine Building. The company formerly had 
headquarters in the Monadnock Building, Chicago. Frank 
F. Sapp of the company remains in charge of the Sandusky 
operations. The company reports that it has 600 Controlla- 
phones in service in Sandusky, and that doubtless there will 
be at least 1,200 more installed this spring and summer. 


THE Marion INSULATED WIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, 
Marion, Indiana, has just issued a catalogue, which is 
chiefly of interest in describing insulated wire of all de- 
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scription. The bulk of the catalogue is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of various kinds of electric light leads and cables. In 
addition the company manufactures all sorts of insulating 
tapes and single and twisted pair telephone wires. The 
company will send the booklet to anyone who may desire it. 


CatraALoGuE No. 35 of the Dearborn Electric Company, 
Chicago, fully describes and illustrates the apparatus it 
handles—telephones and _ switchboards, telephone and 
switchboard supplies and sundries, construction material 
and tools, and telephone specialties. There is scarcely an 
article needed in the equipping of an exchange that this 
company does not carry. This catalogue is sure to interest 
all telephone men and should be on every exchange man- 
ager’s desk. 





A MEETING of the stockholders of the Maryland Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company in Baltimore has been called 
for May 1, to take action on the decision of the directors to 
‘lissolve the corporation. The company was organized for 
the purpose of manufacturing instruments and equipment 
for the Maryland Telephone Company, and its stockholders 
and officers are identified with the latter company. The fire 
of 1904 burned out its plant and since then it has not been 
in operation. 


THe STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE COMPANY, in its 
annual report, shows gross earnings for 1904 of $8,571,533, 
against $8,685,204 in 1903. The company paid twelve per 
cent in dividends on its $2,000,000 capital, amounting to 
$240,000, and carried the remainder of earnings to surplus. 
The company has no bonded or floating debt. Unfilled or- 
ders on hand at the beginning of the new fiscal year, January 
I, 1905, were in excess of $1,000,000, and a large volume of 
business has been booked thus far this year. 


Tur Barro MANUFACTURING ComPaANy, 24 Michigan 
street, Chicago, has bought out the Norstrom Lockout Com- 
pany and will soon be prepared to manufacture a very com- 
plete and improved line of this popular apparatus. The 
Baird company is well known for its extensive sales of toll 
boxes, time stamps and other devices to the telephone trade, 
and it may be safely predicted that in the hands of this 
capable company the Norstrom Lockout Company’s affairs 
will be more profitably conducted than ever before. 


Queen & Company, Philadelphia, are distributing a new 
circular, No. 1204, descriptive of condensers and self-induc- 
tion apparatus. This circular shows a wide variety of con- 
densers, from the most elaborate standards down to the 
small tin-case condensers used extensively in telephone 
work. Standards of self-induction, both fixed and variable 
types, are illustrated and described. Curves are given, show- 
ing the ahsorption and leakage in standard condensers. 
Copies of this circular will be sent to interested parties upon 
request. 


Aw old and reliable concern which has only lately com- 
menced to push its tools in earnest is the Orr & Lockett 
Hardware Company of Chicago. This company issues a 
tool catalogue of about 450 pages, which it sends to anybody 
for a small sum, which is treated as cash with the first order 
of $5 or more. The catalogue is valuable to any electrical 
worker. The Orr & Lockett Hardware Company has been 
in business since 1872 and is noted for the fairness with 
which it transacts business, and the high quality of the 
goods it sells. 


Tne StTROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Rochester, New York, has just closed contracts 
for switchboards for the following places: Columbus, 
Ohio: Grinnell, Towa; Tonopah; Nevada; Fairpoint, Ohio; 


Mlinois City, Illinois; Maple Lake, Minnesota; Lathrop, 
Missouri; Granger, Texas; Toledo, Ohio; Parnell, lowa: 
Carmi, Illinois; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ames, Iowa; 
Liberty, Illinois; Daykins, Nebraska; Higginsville, Mis- 
sour1; Ashton, Illinois; Sheffield, Illinois; Walnut, Illinois; 
Lamoille, iinois; Buffalogap, South Dakota. 


THe CENTRAL ELectric Company, Chicago, is sending 
out to its telephone customers a new catalogue and price 
list, No. 23, in which it lists telephones, appliances and con- 
struction material. On the first page of the book is a par- 
tial view of the Central Electric Company’s quarters at 207- 
209-211 East Jackson boulevard. A complete line of its 
telephones, parts and material is listed and the company is 
authority for the statement that prices quoted are the very 
lowest. The catalogue is an attractive one and the com- 
pany requests that anyone who does not receive a copy 
should write for one. 


THe Harvarp ELecrric Company, Chicago, desires to 
announce that it has anticipated a large demand for tele- 
phone lightning arresters this spring and that the shelves 
of its stock room are loaded down with the highest grade 
guaranteed Harvard protectors, “made a little. better than 
seems necessary.” Several new desighs have been placed 
on the market and have been commented upon favorably 
by some of the most advanced telephone engineers. Cir- 
culars will gladly be furnished free on request. Drop a 
line to the Harvard Electric Company, 60-66 West Van 
suren street, Chicago. 


FRANK B. Coox, Chicago, recently has issued some very 
attractive advertising matter relating to the various types 
of protectors, pole cable terminals, marlin cable hangers, 
Universal guy clamps and other telephone accessories which 
he manufactures. Booklets, circulars and mailing slips, all 
bearing illustrations, give an excellent idea of the goods de- 
scribed. Cook is doing a big and increasing business and 
through the medium of Frank W. Pardee, his energetic 
advertising man and manager, is securing his full share of 
publicity. A postal card request will bring a full line of 
Cook’s literature to the applicant. 


Tue SOUTHERN-WESTERN PINE LUMBER ComMPANY, for- 
merly having offices in the Fullerton building, St. Louis, 
has removed to Chicago, and is now located in a handsome- 
ly fitted suite of offices at 1336-9 Monadnock block, where 
the management will be pleased to receive callers, or in- 
quirers, concerning poles, posts, shingles, etc. The mem- 
bers of this firm are: E. P. Jones, president; Arthur Jones, 
first vice president; Frank Jones, second vice president; A. 
E. Darling, secretary; W. H. Weller, treasurer. The firm 
is strongly financed and is managed by gentlemen of ability 
and experience in the pole and lumber business. 

THE PEARNE-KRUM CoMPANY, located at 39 North State 
street. Chicago, has issued the first of a series of illustrated 
booklets descriptive of the Pearne Flashlight Transfer Sys- 
tem—its construction, circuiting, speed and accuracy. It 
is sure to be of interest to operators of small exchanges, 
as well as companies which have outgrown the capacity of 
the old type transfer or trunking system. The company 
knows that “seeing is believing” and is so firm in its knowl- 
edge of what the system will accomplish that it makes a 
proposition that does not involve any expense or obligation 
unless voluntarily assumed. Write them about it. 





THE SwepIsH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE ComMPany,- Chi- 
cago, reports that business was never better with it than 
at this time, the demand for its well-known Hercules com- 
pact style bridging telephone being especially heavy. Ex- 
changes or rural line organizations will do well to secure 
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from the Swedish-American Telephone Company its book- 
let which was recently published and which covers thor- 
oughly every phase of rural line organization, construction 
and operation. This booklet contains eighty pages of live, 
up-to-date matter and is freely illustrated with fine half-tone 
engravings. Same will be sent free to those interested upon 
receipt of request. 


A. J. Cox & Company, 1214 Chicago Stock Exchange 
building, Chicago, who are well known to the telephone 
and electrical trade, are quickly coming to the front in fur- 
nishing telephone manufacturers with material entering into 
the manufacture of the telephone. Among the special lines 
for which they are sole western representatives can be men- 
tioned hard rubber substitutes, such as_ receiver shells, 
mouthpieces, crank handles, etc.; porcelain of all descrip- 
tion, vulcanized fibre in sheets, rods, tubes and _ special 
shapes, platinum, German silver and phosphor bronze. They 
are in a position to quote satisfactory prices and make 
prompt deliveries. 





Tue Hortzer-Carort ELectric Company, Chicago and 
Brookline, Mass., was the subject of an extended “write-up” 
in a recent issue of the Brookline Chronicle. The article 
was profusely illustrated and was in the form of a history 
of the Holtzer-Cabot Company, which is one of the standard 
institutions of that place, and which, as our readers know, 
has a commanding position in the field of electrical manufac- 
ture. The portraits of the executive and engineering staff 
and numerous foremen were shown, and it is only fair to 
say that they are a handsome and intelligent-looking lot of 
men. The history of the growth of this prosperous and 
well-managed concern is given in the body of the paper. 


Tue T. & A. SELEcTIVE Catt Company, Geneseo, IIli- 
nois, announces that owing to the fact that a large propor- 
tion of rural lines have but one central, and that most man- 
agers when considering the equipping of their system with 
its system of calling central only when central is desired, 
consider that the expenditure of the few cents at each tele- 
phone for attachments to arrange the telephone generator to 
deliver two direct currents in addition to alternating cur- 
rent is a waste of money. To reduce the cost to the lowest 
figure under the conditions mentioned, the company is now 
getting out a set of attachments which equip old telephone 
generators to deliver but one direct current instead of two 
in addition to alternating. 


THE CLINTON TELEPHONE Company, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, is now operating its new switchboard, having 
cut it into service March 15. The start was made without 
a hitch, everything working perfectly. The new subscrib- 
ers are coming in at the rate of ninety per week, which will 
soon fill the board up to its present equipment. The Dean 
Electric Company of Elyria, Ohio, furnished all of the cen- 
tral office apparatus and telephones, including its new Dean 
four-party selective system, which operates on metallic line 
circuits without ground connections. Individual four-but- 
ton indicating ringing keys are furnished in each cord cir- 
cuit to facilitate the operation. This plant is of especial 
interest, as it is one of the first the Dean company has con- 
structed. 


_ THe Mexican GENERAL SuppLy Company, Chihuahua, 
‘lexico, which has recently organized for the handling of 
electrical machinery and supplies of every kind, and car- 
rving stock of the requirements in this line for prompt 
shipment, has also effected an arrangement to handle the 
t rapidly increasing business of the International Telephone 

Manufacturing Company, Chicago, in Mexico. It has or- 
dered for its stock a full line of public exchange and toll 
line telephones, village exchange switchboard and central 


office apparatus, various styles of central station and inter- 
communicating private exchange equipment, placing it in 
position to promptly supply the demands in this line with 
high class equipment, and enabling it also to successfully 
compete with the European manufacturers. 


W. N. Matruews & BrotuHer, St. Louis, manufacturers 
of the Stombaugh anchor, have just issued an attractive 
little booklet, the title of which is ‘““Anchors That Hold.” 
It contains numerous half-tone illustrations showing tests 
made in all kinds of soil with the Stombaugh anchor and 
demonstrating in the most practical manner its holding 
qualities. These tests are described in an interesting article 
by Prof. R. C. Carpenter of the department of experimental 
engineering, Sibley college. Numerous testimonials are 
also given from individuals and companies that are using 
the Stombaugh anchor and find it satisfactory in every way. 
A list of fifty-seven Independent telephone companies that 
have purchased and are using this anchor in their construc- 
tion work is also printed. This booklet will be mailed to 
anyone applying for the same. 


AxsoutT fifty stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, all residents of Rochester, 
New York, met recently at the company’s office in Roches- 
ter, to consider the interests of the company and to elect 
officers. Directors were re-elected as follows: Eugene H. 
Satterlee, Thomas W. Finucane, Walter B. Duffy, Alfred 
Stromberg, Androv Carlson, Charles A. Brown, John C. 
Woodbury, Charles E. Angle and Frederick Cook. The 
directors organized, with the following officers, all of whom 
are the same as those of last year: President, Eugene H. 
Satterlee; vice-president, Alfred Stromberg; treasurer, 
Thomas W. Finucane; secretary, Charles E. Angle. The 
company declared a quarterly dividend in December of 2% 
per cent on common and 134 per cent on preferred stock. 


THe Pustic GRAPHOPHONE STENOGRAPHIC BUREAU, 
Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, is installing throughout 
the city its Ever-Ready Stenographer, of which it says: 
“Our improved and perfected method of handling all forms 
of dictation with out Ev er-Ready Stenographer, renders this 
vital part of the business man’s daily duties positively pleas- 
ureable. Our Stenographer when installed on or beside your 
desk is ever at vour service. There is no limit to its ability 
in point of speed of dictation and whatever is spoken to it 
distinctly will be reproduced distinctly. The record can be 
reproduced and transcribed by a typist as often as desired. 
You can accustom yourself to the use of our Ever-Ready 
in a very short time, and then you will be master of a me- 
chanical servant which will render you invaluable aid and 
afford the greatest comfort.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Chicago, through Henry Shafer of that firm, recently 
gave out the following statement: “Independent telephony 
has had a more healthy growth the past year than during 
any previous similar period, and the outlook for the future 
is very promising. While the rush for unoccupied territory 
by new companies has not been as great as in previous years, 
the existing companies have, however, more thoroughly and 
perfectly covered the territory occupied and greatly increased 
their ties with one another by through trunk lines and long- 
distance toll lines, which places them upon a much sounder 
basis. The constantly increasing demand by the Independ- 
ent operating field for the very highest class of equipment, 
which gives the most reliable and efficient service, with the 
greatest possible conveniences to the users, has inspired the 
manufacturers to developing the apparatus to the highest 
point of perfection and modernity that money and skill! 
could advance it. This has placed the Independent manu- 
facturers of the United States in the lead.” 
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The Center looks like a young city with all new telephone 
poles.—Deerfield Center Doings in Howell (Mich.) Herald. 

The home of James Duggan is now connected with the outside 
world by telephone.—Jackson Jottings in Grand Island (Neb.) In- 
dependent. 

Bill Craft has a new Bortz telephone. He believes in_being in 
hearing with his neighbors.—Maple Grove Mites in Dallas City (IIl.) 
Enterprise. 

The farmers on the north road are elevating the “Bumble Bee” 
telephone line out of sight, so to speak, by placing it on a set of 
new cedar poles.—Emden (JIl.) News. 

The telephone seems to be the best thing that could be thought 
of to keep things stirred up in general in a neighborhood.— 
Pohocco Pointers in Fremont (Neb.) Tribune. 

The telephone line from Jessup to May Hill is completed and 
May Hill will soon be connected with all parts of the world.— 
Mt. Zion Zephyrs in Hillsboro (Ohio) Dispatch. 

Grandpa Duff is putting in the new telephone on the west line 
this week. I suppose there will be plenty of news, and to spare 
now.—Fremont Flashes in Berne (Ind.) News. 

There was some talk of a telephone line running to Royal, but 
the Royal people wanted Rossie to put up too much so guess its 
no go.—Rossie Ripples in Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

The telephone company have completed their exchange at this 
place and the women and children don’t do a thing but talk.— 
Bruceville Briefs in Waco (Texas) Times-Herald. 

The storm last week played havoc with the telephone system, 
and to be deprived of its use seemed like going back to the dark 
centuries.—Dale Dashes in Portage La Prairie (Wis.) Liberal. 

The farmers are organizing a telephone company including Para- 
dise and Campbell valley, and Vinegar Hill and the country around 
about.—lI"inegar Hill Vignettes in Winona (Minn.) Republican- 
Herald. 

They are subscribing stock in Trimble county for an independent 
telephone company—and small blame to them. That’s what they 
need. Down with monopolies, arrogance and high prices.—Trimble 
County Tips in Newcastle (Ky.) Local. 

There 1s a prospect of a telephone line in the near future. 
Have patience boys and girls, you may be able after a while to 
whisper to each other “sweet nothings” over the telephone.—W est 
Springdale Slivers in Hamilton (Ohio) Democrat. 

Emery Dowler spread the bells further apart on the telephone, 
thus securing a much louder ring. If your telephone don’t ring 
right, “go thou and do likewise” instead of finding fault. It is bet- 
ter philosophy.—Beulah Blinks in Pana (IIl.) News. 

Wm. McPherson has a pet lamb that he has named “Central,” 
it responds promptly whenever called, never chews the rag, 
or says “busy, call again.” This is more than can be said of some 
“centrals.”,—Eckford Echoes in Marshall (Mich.) Statesman. 

R. A. Hendricks of Squaw Meadows, who was a sojourner in 
Meadows at the time the local telephone company was organized, 
caught the fever and is working up the question of an independent 
line between Meadows and Warren.—Mcadow Melodies in Weiser 
(Idaho) Signal. 

Several farmers through this section are busy putting up tele- 
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phone poles. Who said, “Reno was dead?” Let the good work 


go on.—Reno Letter in Greenville (11) Advocate. 


The bevy of accommodating “hello” girls from the Citizens’ 
Telephone Exchange were entertained at the J. O. McClellan sugar 























eamp on the Hook road Thursday.—Xenia Correspondent in Day- 
fon (Ohio) Herald. 


The Home Telephone Company is putting in local wires this 
week. Lord make us thankful for what we are about to receive, 
but it will be hard to be very thankful until we get a switch 
board and metallic circuit here—Greenwood Glints in Lee’s Sum- 
mit (Mo.) Journal. 


We are informed that a new telephone line is to be put up at 
ence, starting at Mrs. Sallie Ritters’ farm, then surrounding north- 
east to Ellettsville. So there will soon be lots of “hellowing” in 
almost every house in the township.—Eastern Clay Etchings in 
Spencer (Ind.) Journal. 


Since our last appearance something has been doing in the tele- 
phone construction business on Route 2. Our route is now lined 
up from Clear Lake to the Rocky Mountains. With free mail de- 
livery and complete teicphone connections we are not slow, even 
if we don’t live in town.—Route No. 2 Items in Garner (Iowa) 
Democrat. 


Green Valley now has a telephone line with central office in the 
house of Major Tom Goss, of Goose Green, with Parson John 
Tucker, Deacon Sam Tucker and Elder Mitch Baugh connected 
with main line. We expect to take in Trading Post and other 
small towns, in the near future.—Green Valley Voices in Pleas- 
anton (Kans.) Observer. 


A recent meeting of a committee from Thompson Telephone 
Company with a like committee of LeRoy ‘Telephone Company re- 
sulted tn arrangements for completing the connecting line as soon 
as the weather will permit, and members of the two companies will 
soon be helloing across the “valley of Hades.”—Thompson Tiakles 
in Painesville (Ohio) Telegraph. 


A few days ago a telephone line was run from Highlandville to 
Bee Waddle’s which wiil give good service to all. George Baucom 
will put in a telephone so he can talk to his girl. He then won’t 
have to buy so many herse shoes going to see her. The name of 
the new line will either be the Pumpkin Hill or Hominy line.— 
Highlandville Handouts in Osark (Mo.) Republican. 


Greenwood wants a local switch-board for their telephones and 
wants it bad, and propose to have one from either the Bell or 
Home. Present service is very “rottes.” We have to ask Pleasant 
Hill to let us talk to our neighbor across the street. When all the 
receivers are down between here and Pleasant Hill there such con- 
fusion of tongues that “babelites” hold their ears.—Greenwood Grist 
in Lee’s Summit (Mo.) Journal. 


The telephone company caused one of our citizens no little in- 
convenience and gave him an unnecessary fright one night this 
week. Presumably he was returning from a visit with his best girl 
when he fell into one of the holes excavated for the poles to carry 
the new cable. With difficulty he extracted himself aud deponent 
sayeth not what he uttered under his breath. However, it took 
no little bit of his time to clean his best Sunday clothes.—Farmer 
City (1l.) Review. 
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Incorporations of the Month 








CALIFORNIA. 

Downey—The Downey Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $5,000. Directors, T. T. Spencer, C. E. Stan- 
ton, L. M Parks, Los Angeles; A. L. Darby and M. C. Miller, 
Downey. 

Los ANGELES—The Rodondo Home Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $40,000, of which $10,000 has been subscribed. Directcrs, 
C. F. Guthridge, C. L. Zahn, D. F. Boyce, C. P. Platt, and A. 
Wright, all of Los Angeles. 





COLORADO. 


Mancos—The Montezuma Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$2,000. Incorporators, P. T. Guillet, S. W. Carpenter. 





ILLINOIS, 


LirtLteTonN—The Schuyler County Central Mutual Telephone 
Company. Capital stock $1,200. Incorporators, Geo. Leonard and 
others. 

Lawn Ripce—The Lawn Ridge Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $3,500. Incorporators, J. W. Hurd, P. E. Phillips, William 
Gruner. 

NewarK—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company of New- 
ark. Capital stock, $4,000. Incorporators, Peter Thompson, Albert 
Fowler, Fla Sleezer. 

MarissAa—The Marissa Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone 
Company. Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, G. W. Nevin, S. 
S. Boyle, W. E. Meek. 

SPRINGFIELD—The Richland & Shelbyville Township Mutual Tel- 
ephone Company. Capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators, L. N. 
Douthit, James Stewardson, William H. Brown. 

NasuHviLLE—The Adieville Progressive Telephone Company has 
heen organized with the following officers: President, L. W. 
Kokesh; secretary, George Doelling; treasurer, Emil Garlich. 





INDIANA. 


Uniontown:—Farmers’ Union Telephone Company. 

ToreKa- -The People’s Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $2,000. 

CHALMERS—The Chalmers Co-operative Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $4,000. 

GREENFIELD—The College Corner Telephone Co~pany. Capital 
stock, $60. Directors, Charles H. Hannah, Emery Pratt, J. M. Dun- 
can. 

JerrersonN—The Union Telephone Company. Capital stock, $3,- 
000. Incorporators, J. D. Mason, A. B. Kerr, J. F. Teeter, C. A. 
Teeter. 

SUMMITVILLE—The Summitville Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. Directors, R. W. Inglis, A. A. Inglis, T. E. Cart- 
wright. 

MarKLEVILLE—The Markleville Co-operative Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, Robert Collier, Robert Palmer, 
and others. 

McGrawsvILLE—The Wilson Home Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $500. Incorporators, Horace Shinn, Ira Graham, Cyrus 
Piterbaugh. 

Vevay—The Vevay, Mt. Sterling & Sugar Branch Telephone 
Company. Capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators, B. N. Davis, J 
B. Ramseyer, W. O. Marple. . 

Oscoop—The Osgood Telephone Company. Capital stock, $5,000. 
Directors, George Ashman, Will C. Leslie, Orlando P. Jenkins, T. R. 
Hartley, Robert A. Cregmile. 

BirpseEYE—The Farmers’ Telephone Company. Capital stock 
$110. Directors, George T. Veach, Joseph T. Harmon, W. H. Sin- 
clair, Thomas Nelson, John W. Adams. 

BrinGHurst — Bringhurst Co-operative Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $4,970. Directors, Albert B. Cohee, Rollin T. Tid- 
rick, Charles M. Smock, Henry Carter, Wilson B. Hinkle. 





IOWA. 

PrimrosE—The Northwestern Telephone Company. 

Dysart—The Geneseo Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $2,000. ; 

Mcuttox—-The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone System. Capital 
stock, $1,000. S. EI. Jordan and others incorporators. 

GREENFIELD—-The Western Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $6,000. Incorporators, Thomas Weiser, Fred 
Moln, John Anderson. 

CALLENDER—The Callender Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $10,000. President, J. C. Peterson; vice-president, C. O. 
Molsted; secretary, T. G. Opsahl; treasurer, N. O. Slinde. 





ViINCENNES—The Vincennes and Wayland Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $3,000. President, G. L. Sargent; vice-president, Val 
Burkes; secretary, F. D. Newberry; treasurer, W. W. Newberry; 
general manager, G. W. Wilsey. 

Atta Vista—The Alta Vista Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
filed notice of incorporation. Capital stock, $2,500, divided into 
shares of $10 each, payable when issued. Incorporators, C. F. 
Smith, Charles Joachim, Fred Rabe, L. L. Reinhart, Peter Birgen. 
Will Cawelti, D. J. Cawelti. 





KANSAS. 

Louisgurc—The Citizens’ Telephone Company. 

St. Joun—The Plano Mutual Telephone Company. 

McPHErsoN—The New Hottland Telephone Company. 

Acme—The Acme Telephone Company. Capital stock, $5,000. 

Avrora—The Aurora Telephone Company. Capital stock, $5,000. 

MacksviLtLeE—The Macksville Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$500. 
, Rose Hitt—The Rose Hill Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
1,000. 
‘ RicHLanp—The Richland Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
5.000. 

Hesston—The Hesston Rural Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. ‘ 

Dersy—Tfhe Harmony-Frenklin Rural Telephone Company. Cap- 
ital stock, $1,000. ; 

Havernitt—The Haverhill Co-operative Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $3,000. 

BuRLINGAME—The Burlingame Independent Telephone Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $4.000. 





KENTUCKY. 
SnipER—The Snider Telephone Company. Capital stock, $200. 





LOUISIANA. 

OpeLousas—-The Bertha Telephone and_ Telegraph Company. 
Capital stock, $50,000. President, Albert B. Pickett; vice-president, 
Charles B. Cachere; secretary and general manager, Daniel L. 
Baker; treasurer, Paul A. Blanchard. 





MICHIGAN, 


LircHFieLD—Everybody’s Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$25,000. 

_SacotA—The Sagola Telephone Company has been organized 
with the following officers: President, J. J. Clark; vice-president, 
Paul d’Champlain; secretary, E. L. Graham; treasurer, Dr. M. F. 
Dockery. 

Ortseco—The Northwestern Otsego Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place and the following officers elected: 
President, John Adams; vice-president, M. E. Pratt; secretary, 
Merton Gilbert; treasurer, J. Bice; executive committee, Charles 
Nevins, Bert Dugan, Austin Harlan. 





MINNESOTA, 


RusHMmorE—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $25,000. 

De Grarr—The De Graff and Louriston Telephone Company. 
President, M. McConn; secretary, P. R. McCauley. 

Watxtins—The Watkins Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators, H. J. Wartman, J. T. Olson, T. H. Webber. 

East Granp Ferxs—The Banner Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators, Arnev Grundysen, O. Osmunden, P. 
J. McCoy, B. Johnson. 

Crooxston—The Polk County Telephone Company. Capital 
stock $50,000. Incorporators, F. M. Slyter, C. D. Carter, J. D. 
Pettit, G. W..Hooper, Crookston. 

ORTONVILLE—The Gopher State Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $50,000. President, A. S. Stephens; vice-president, C. W. 
Wheeler; secretary, J. Minkiewotz. 

Osakis—The English Grove Rural Telephone Company. Cari- 
tal stock, $10,000. Directors, C. S. McCurry, John Pennie, Henry 
Hughes, O. W. Dummert, C. L. Rowse, G. A. Austin, Charles J. 
Homm. 

Pickwick—The New Hartford & La Moille Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Francis Cox; vice-president, Otto Frick; secretary, Max 
Braatz; treasurer, Jules Knaack. 

ToraH—Torah Telephone and Improvement Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators and directors, John J. Ahnmann, Ed- 
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mund Lalonde, Jos. Schwanki, Fridolin Wurst, John Roettger, M. 
A. Bussen, R. T. Zempel, Bernard Knese. 

WorTHINGTON—The Blue County Rural Telephone Company has 
tiled articles of incorporation. Its capital stock is $100,000, divided 
into 10,000 shares, 5,000 preferred and 5,000 common. 





MISSOURI. 

Kansas City—The Home ‘Telephone Construction Company. 

Kansas Citry—The Home Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$30,000. Incorporators, C. C. Snyder, W. C. Polk, Hugh C. Ward, 
and others. 

De Kats—The Buchanan County Mutual Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $1,200. The officers are as follows: President, John 
W. Page; vice-president, S. H. Brumley; secretary, W. F. Allen; 
treasurer, John R. Steele, all residents of De Kalb. 





NEBRASKA. 


Hussett—The Frontier Telephone Company. Capital stock, $8,- 
000. Incorporators, Frank Emmery Bell; M. G. Bell, L. F. Heuer. 


Beatrick—The Adams Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$12,500. Incorporators, John A. Agee, Herbert H. Herndon, Jessie 
A. Miller. 


Union—The Union Mutual Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
20,000. Directors, C. L. Graves, W. R. Cross, J. P. Thacker, W. H. 
Mark, D. Lyon. 

CaLLAwAy—The Spring Creek Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with the following officers: President, 
Aug. Schippman; secretary, A. H. Melville. 

Macnet—The Magnet Independent Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators, A. J. Williams, P. J. Spaulding, 
A. N. Swanson, E. E. Snygg, Victor Johnson, Fred Calusen, I. O. 
Woolsten. 


NEVADA. 
YeRINGTON—Walker River Electrical Company. 
$20,000. 


Capital stock, 





NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey Citry—The Streator Independent Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Capital stock, $200,000. Incorporators, Chas. M. King, 
Le Grand Bouker, John J. Reilly, Jersey City. 

Mi_rorp—A telephone company has been organized at this place, 
with officers as follows: President, A. C. Rapp; vice-president, 
Mahlon W. Angell; secretary, William H. Farrand; treasurer, 
Elmer E. Culver. The company will build a line to Reigelsville. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lyme—The People’s Telephone Company. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Las Cruces—The Commercial Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $100,000. Incorporators, A. M. Walthall, E. M. Harter, T. C. 
Lea, all of El Paso, Texas. 


Capital stock, $500. 


NEW YORK. 
Eum Vattey—The Elm Valley Telephone Company. 
FLroripa—The Chuctanunda Telephone Company. Capital stock, 


$1,000. 
Burrato—The Taten Manufacturing Company. Capital stock 
$5,000. Incorporators. D. B. Tuttle, C. J. Ellis, R. S. Woodburn, all 


of Buffalo. 

DansvitteE—The Livingston County Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $200,000. Directors, William Kramer, J. H. Jackson, 
Frank Fielder, Danville. 

West Danspy—The Danby 

7,200. Incorporators, J. E. Black, Charles E. 
man, all of Danby, N. Y. 

iIZABETHTOWN—The Lewis and Elizabethtown Telephone Com- 
pany. Capital stock. $4,000. Incorporators, Alembert J. Durand, 
Fred A. Marvin, Lewis; Arthur E. Conrad, Elizabethtown. 

BurraLo—The Pole Line Construction Company. Capital stock. 
$10,000. Directors, William FE. Robertson, Clarion E. Saunders, 
Adolph G. Greenburg, Raymond D. Johnson, George B. Barrell. 

AtmA—The Alma Telephone Company. Capital stock, $2,000. 
Directors, E. J. Richardson, B. H. Watson, Pipensville; Clayton R. 
Gowdy, B. Vossler, Clarence Witter and Mark Graves, Wellsville; 
R. R. Gowdy, Allentown. 

Conocton—The Cohocton Valley Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $3,000. Directors, H. M. Bennett, Hornells- 
ville; A. H. Wilcox, H. P. Wilcox, C. C. Newcomb, F. E. Jackson, 
A. C. Westfall, E. S. Brown of Cohocton. 

Westnury—The Spring Lake & Red Creek Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $1,000. Directors, Newton Douglass, George G. Wood, 
Butler; Benjamin W. Mott, Westbury; Arson F. Jones, William 
G. Phipps, Charles R. Taber, Roy W. Foster, Red Creek. 

CortLanp—The Killawog Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$18,000. Directors, C. J. Tarbell, T. R. Hilt, Marvin Murkey, J. 


Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
Bruce, C. F. Den- 


Killawog, C. A. Baker, A. C. Adams, C. A. Brooks, of Marathon; 
W. > Dickinson, N. S. Sheralein and Joseph Sheralein of Messen- 
gerville. 

Cato—The Cato & Meridian Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$25,000. Directors, John E. Casey, Garrard B. Hopeman, John K. 
Rich, Leonard D. Stafford, James Mehan, James E. Turner, Gar- 
ratte Applegate of Cato and Smith D. Wood and Eugene Soule of 
Victory. 

RocHestER—The Nicholas Telephone Selector Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators, Willard C. Rich, 210 West Main 


street, Rochester; G. W. Rich, 510 Wilden Building, Rochester; 
William H. Boutell, Rochester; Charles E. Nicholas, 229 West 


Eleventh avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


YouncsviLtE—The Southside Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $10,000 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
HaANnNaAForD—The Hannaford Telephone Company. Capital 


stock, $1,000. President, J. G. Mills; secretary, A. O. Anderson. 

Nome—Nome Mutual Telephone Company. Incorporators, Ole 
Hanson, M. H. Wilberg. KE. M. Hanson, W. O. Boarstad, M. Wil- 
helmson, all of Nome; N. D. and P. J. Smith and J. W. Olm of 
Lucca. 


OHIO. 


TirFIN—The Telephone Woodworking Company. Capital stock, 
$50,000. Incorporators, W. H. Roose, J. A. Belford, J. R. Calder, 
F. C. Averhill, Fordyce Belford. 

Bottvar—The Improved Home ‘Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators, F. Briggs, J. M. Ramsey, R. L. Gei- 
zert. E. F. Briggs, M. W. Briggs. 

CoLesrook—The Colebrook Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators, V. G. Bedell, C. H. Turner, S. R. Cobb, J. L. 
Allen, J. E. Difford, S. L. Fobes. 

McConnELLsviILLE—The Riverside Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators, John D. Erwin, W. A. Cosgrove, W. 
P. Scott, G. M. Scott, E. P. Erwin. 

EpcertoN—The Edgerton Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$30,000. Incorporators, Jacob Zeeb, Claude E. Hoover, Walter S. 
Unger, J. F. Reasoner, Louis E. Groff. 

LINDENVILLE—The Wayne Telephone Company. 
$6,000. Incorporators, S. A. Babcock, R. P. Miner, 
William Dolan, K. Dillon, O. H. Ketcham. 

FREEPoRT—-The Brush Fork Independent Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $2,000. Incorporators, M. W. Simpson, E. B. Pumph- 
rey, S. G. Cole, C. W. Hotz, S. C. Forsythe. 

Cotumsus—The Prudential Telephone Company of Cherry Val- 
ley, Ashtabula County. Capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators, H. G. 
Gardiner, W. W. Sweit, J. O. Rice, W. C. Piper, W. B. Russell, 
R. P. Bentley, H. F. Piper. 

CAMBRIDGE—A company has been organized to be known as the 
Sugartree and Saltfork Telephone Company, with officers as fol- 
lows: President, G. W. Clark; vice-president, D. A. Allender; 
treasurer, John McKahan; secretary, E. S. Clark. 


Capital stock, 
A. C. Bogue, 


OKLAHOMA. 


InGersoLL—The Union Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$10,000. 

OrLanpo—German-American Telephone Company. Capital stock 
$5,000. Incorporaters: H. C. Arnold. E. E. Cowan, D. L. Kinneman. 

Waynoka—The Waynoka Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$10,000. Incorporators, J. A. Green, J. F. Scraman, C. P. Chestnut, 
D. P. McNally. 

Eppy—The Eddy Short Line Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$200. Incorporators, Balzar Siebenthaler, Chas. W. McClellan, W. 
T. Wilson of Eddy. 

Morrison — The Twin Valley Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $30,000. Incorporators, James Woolsey, Perry; John Boles, 
Guthrie; James Perry, Morrison. 

Foss—The Foss Mutual Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$4,500. Incorporaters: W. J. Lawson, W. F. Cantelyou, C. 
Hartronft, J. H. Ford, George C. Mayor. 

Perry—The Perry Northwestern Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators are: B. T. Debard, T. D. Wolfinger, 
A. B. Nichol, C. D. Stockall, T. A. Kiser. 

HennessEy—The Turkey Creek Valley Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $2,500. Incorporators, S. A. Snyder, A. L. Ulmark, 
Walter Cupps, T. H. Staggs, E. N. Jarvis, Abel Washburn, all of 
Hennessey. 

Kret—Dover & Kiel Rural Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators, B. F. Watson of Dover, president; W. M. 
Chalker of Kiel, vice-president; W. R. Barney of Dover, secretary; 
W. Jameson of Dover, 


J. W. McClelland of Dover, treasurer; H. 
general superintendent. 
Mountain VieEw—The Spring Creek Telephone Company. Cap- 
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ital stock, $2,000. Incorporators, A. J. McMillan, W. T. Parnell, H. 
A. Lamberson, T. E. Given, J. W. Gray, A. E. Kobs. 

Wakita—The Citizens’ Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$50,000. incorporators, J. S. Burchfield, S. A. Lively, G. W. Guth- 
rie, Ernest Lemon, F. P. Singer, J. W. Francis, R. H. Allen. 

HomesTtEAD—The Consolidated Rural Telephone Coompany of 
Homestead. Capital stock, $2,400. Incorporators, W. R. Taylor, J. 
T. Parker, A. A. Richardson, Joe Hauschild, G. A. Richardson. 

Capron—-The Driftwood Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$1,000. Incorporators, John Nelson, William Lightburn, Capron; 
F. C. Strothers, B. F. Brittain, Ed Preg, and W. B. Bufford, Kiowa. 





OREGON. 


EucENE—The Bethel Telephone Company. Capital stock $1,000. 

Incorporators, Mark T. Fleming, Charles K. Kompp, M. A. Bil- 
ood. 

- Kramatu Fatts—The Klamath Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators, Louis Hessig, J. H. 
Hessig, H. H. Hessig. ; 

OrEGon City—The Estacado Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, M. C. Adkins, B. O. Boswell, 
J. B. Haviland, R. W. Reed, R. A. Stratton. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

GarrisoN—The Dunkard Valley Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. 

Liserty—The Liberty Mutual Telephone Company. 
stock, $5,000. 

Wyominc—Merchants’ Telegraph & Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $30,000. 

Pirrssurc—The Switchboard Equipment Company. Capital 
stock $15,000. Directors, D. R. Smith, H. O. Smith, Pittsburg; 
Ivan Rice, Chautauqua. 

BEALLSVILLE—The Beallsville Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: President, W. H. Wilson; sec- 
retary, F. L. Weaver; treasurer, E. Deems. 

Kitranninc—The -Butler-Coylsville Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $5,000. Directors, K. B. Schotts, S. H. Ayera, John G. 
Ayers, F. C. Monks, C. J. Jessup, Kittanning. 

Towanpa—The Fairview Independent Telephone Company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, Daniel Boyce; 
secretary, L. C. Burroughs; treasurer, I. V. Anderson; directors, 
L. C. Burroughs, Daniel Boyce, A. Fleming. 

Dewart—The Dewart Telephone Company has been formed and 
the following officers elected: President, William H. Nicely; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Joseph Lowry; directors, Mentz Bros., George 
B. Sterner, Samuel Lowry, Charles Schaffer, Joseph Lowry, Will- 
iam H. Nicely. 

NortH Mountain—The North Mountain Telephone Company 
has been organized with the following officers: President, Bur- 
gess Swisher, North Mountain; vice-president, James Lunger, 
Lungerville; secretary, Jefferson Secules, Muncy Valley; treasurer, 
Albert Myers, Muncy Valley. 

White Deerx—The White Deer Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $8,000. Directors, Frank Porter, William Decker, John 
Meixel, P. F. Hartranft, R. B. Egar, Montgomery; R. B. Neyhart, 
Elimsport; A. G. Decker, Maple Hill; W. C. Foresman and H. C. 
Baker of Alvira; Rovert Meek and H. J. Cypher of Allenwood. 


Capital 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

Lity—The Lily-Lounsbury Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$1,000. Incorperators, A. M. Walsrig, M. S. Peterson, and others. 

Viras—The Vilas Telephone Exchange. Capital stock, $2,000. 
Incorporators, M. B. Willard, F. B. Raymond, Eli Gray and others. 

EpripHANy—The Farmers’ Epiphany Telephone Line. Capital 
stock, $1,750. Incorporators, Henry Roth, Theodore Roster, and 
others. 

Branpt—The Brandt Telephone Company. Capital stock $1,800. 
Incorporators, C. J. Kjenstad, L. C. Kjenstad, H. O. Hanson, H. O. 
Welber. 

CaNnasToTA—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $1,000. Incorporators, C. C. Ward, G. H. Kostloth, J. R. 
Howard. 

PLANKINTON—The Palatine Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$24,000. Incorporators, A. D. Dougan, John Savillo and others of 
Plankinton. 

Wuite Laxe—The Aurora County Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock $2,000. Incorporators, Sadie V. Loevinger, Henry Hof- 
meister, Nelson Hoff. 

Futton—The Fulton Rural Telephone Company. President, 
G. O. Bergland; vice-president, A. D. Fosburg; secretary, B. G. 
Bashan; treasurer, W. R. Thomas. 


Astorta—The Deuel County Telephone Company. Capital 


stock, $6,000. Incorporators, O. C. Hauger, P. P. Torgeson, L. A. 
Emersch, C. J. Peterson, O. C. Thompson. 

CLtarK—The Clark County Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $15,000. Incorporators, William A. McConley, Elie Le Claire, 
J. C. Crawford, C. T. Hanna, John Hannigan. 


FairFAx—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of Gregory 
county. Capital stock, $900. Incorporators, N. David Hanson, L. O. 
oe George A. Torrance, Fairfax; Almon Buttka, A. E. Havens, 
=cho. 

Groton—The Groton-Ferney Telephone Line. Capital stock, 
$100,000. Incorporators, N. O. P. Synoground, M. F. Bowler, Her- 
man Klepstein, all of Groton; William May, Ferdinand Erdmann, 
Ferney. 

E.tx Pornt—The Jefferson & Civil Bend Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $5,000. President, James Cates; vice-president, Ben- 
jamin Barnard; secretary, Peter Bernard; treasurer, H. Beavers; 
directors, Oswaid Allard, B. Massey, John Collins. 

MitsANK—The Grant County Telephone Company. Capital 
stock $100,000. Incorporators, H. Cunningham, W. G. Ackerman, 
F. B. Roberts, John Nord, Milbank; F. Kruger, Twin Brooks; L. 
A. Herrick, Corona; James E. Street, Albee; N. Bergren, Stock- 
holm; O. R. Olson, Summit. 





TEN NESSEE. 


LeBANON—The Corum Telephone Company. Capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators, J. J. McFarland, J. D. Garvey, J. J. Askew, J. R. 
Gwynne, W. H. Oldham. 

Huntincpon—The Southwestern Dixie Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $1,000. President, E. B. Simmons; vice-president, F. 
P. Compton; secretary-treasurer, D. R. McAskill; directors, A. M. 
Grizzard, W. L. Rust, W. F. Rice, W. E. Moore, J. A. Compton, L. 
L. Crutchfield, Will Mizell. 





TEXAS. 


Haskett—Haskell Telephone Company. 

SaBinaL—The Sabinal Telephone Company. Capital stock, $3,000. 
Incorporators, Merton Swift, R. P. Rainey, G. A. Barker. 

GRAPEVINE—The Grapevine Telephone Company. Capital stock 
$2,500. Incorporators, J. E. Faust, A. L. Winfrey, J. N. Clements. 

GranBurY—The Fort Worth Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany. Capital stock, $30,coo. Incorporators, D. C. Cogdell, R. W. 
Bowden, J. N. Nutt. 

Orance—The Orange-Newton Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $2,500. Incorporators, E. Webber, F. H. Farwell, A. M. H. 
Stark, Orange; C. W. Emmer, Beaumont. 

Driprinc Sprincs—The Interurban Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $1c.000. Incorporators, R. E. Spow and G. H. McQuistian 
of Dripping Springs and A. L. Davis of San Marcos. 





VIRGINIA, 


‘ BEsryYVILLE—Tiie People’s Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$5,000. 

Corree—The Bedford & Campbell County Telephone & Tele- 
graph .Company. Capital stock: Maximum, $5,000; minimum, 

1,000. 

CatLett—The Cedar Run Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators, F. S. Ensor, J. L. Carroll, J. B. Pow- 
ers, L. W. Trenis, B. F. Colvin. 

Tackett Mitts—The Tackett Mills Telephone Company has 
been organized with the following officers: President, Cleve Hard- 
ing: secretary-treasurer, E. L. Sterne. 

WincHESTER—The Shawnee Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$1,000. President, A. R. B. Richards; secretary and treasurer, T. W. 
Steck, Opequon; vice-president, H. F. Byrd, Winchester. 

Lincotn—The Lincoln Telephone Company. Capital stock: 
Maximum, $5,000; minimum, $600. President, W. T. Smith, Lin- 
coln; secretary and treasurer, H. T. Pancoast, Purceville. 

WINCHESTER—The Frederick & Clarke Telephone Company. 
Capital stock—Maximum, $5,000; minimum, $500. President, Chas. 
Mulliken; secretary, H. F. Byrd; treasurer, Shirley Carter. 

Opreguon—The Opequon Telephone Company. Capital stock: 
maximum, $1,000; minimum, $300. President, C. W. Snapp, Ope- 
quon; vice-president, H. T. Snapp, Fawcett’s Gap; secretary, E. J. 
Snapp, Opequon. 

CirucKATUcK—The Chuckatuck Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, Maximum, $5,000; minimum, $1,000. President, G. W. Butts; 
secretary and general manager, W. A. Willis; treasurer, Robert C. 
Hall, all of Chuckatuck. 

MonterEY—The Highland Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
maximum, $5,000; minimum, $1,000. Incorporators, I. H. Trimble, 
president, Monterey; J. O. Armstrong, vice-president, Doe Hille; E. 
TD. Swecker, secretary, New Hampton. 








WASHINGTON. 


CowicnE—The Cowiche Telephone Company. 

BELLINGHAM—The Bellingham Electric Supply Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators, J. A. Hinck of Portland, Oregon, 
and Albert Rives of Spokane. 

BELLINGHAM—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place and the following officers elected: 
President, Ed Brown of Custer; secretary, W. H. Townes of Lyn- 
den; treasurer, J. C. Gillies of Nooksack. 

PaLousE—The Cove Telephone Company has been organized 
with the following officers: President, Leon Brown; vice-president, 
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West Perry; treasurer, Charles Oder- 
E. Kay, Joe McClellan, Luther 


George Anderson; secretary, 
lan; directors, Alex. Anderson, F. 


Barnes, D. J. Wilson. 





WEST VIRGINIA, 


Monitor—Farmers’ Union Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$10,000. 

Paw Paw—Martinsburg and Cumberland Telephone Company. 
Capital stock, $5,000. 

UpLanp—The Frazer’s Bottom, Upland & Glenwood Telephone 
Company. Capital stock, $5,200. Incorporators, Dr. James H. Row- 
sey. H. E. Ball, A. G. Young, C. G. Ball, C. E. Melton. 

WinrFietp—The Winfield & Valley Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock $25,000. Incorporators: W. B. Baker, J. W. Ross, M. H. 
Kincaid, of Fairmont, W. Va.; P. W. Low, of Louisville, W. Va.; 


Ira Kincaid, W. E. Morris and J. W. Sterritt, of Catawba, W. Va. 





WISCONSIN. 


WestrieLp—The Westfield Farmers’ Telephone Company. 

Loyvat—The Beaver Telephone Company has been organized 
with a capital stock of $400. 

SiurGEON Bay---The Door County Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $1,500. Incorporators, Hlenry Grass, Henry Fetzer, G. W. 
Hay. 

BeLtoir—The Beloit Farm Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$5,000. Incorporators, A. T. Saberson, Charles F. Lathers, B. C. 
Hansen. 

WuiteEHALL—The Lincoln Farmers’ Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $1,056. Incorporators, A. E. Vansickie, C. D. Letson, C. F. 
Huleatt. 

Gays Mitts—The Utica Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. 
Incorporators, Edward Johnson, George B. Mitchell, T. Thompson 
and others. 

WHEATLAND—The Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Telephone 
Company. Capital stock $5,000. President, Henry Runkel of 
Wheatland. 

GREENWoop—The Greenwood Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$4,000. Incorporators, K. W. Baker, F. W. Anderson, A. S. Arm- 
strong, John Bryden. 

DownsvittE—The Downsville Telephone Company. 
J. F. Denham; vice-president, George McCarty; secretary, 
son; treasurer, FE. Bohn. 

Epcar—The Edgar Telephone Company has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, A. W. Buckner; vice-president, C. C. Bar- 
rett; secretary, A. J. Cheney. 

WestrieLp—The Westfield Farmers’ Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $5,000. Incorporators, Thomas E. Gibson, William M. 
Hamilton, Albert J. Maynard and others. 

MILWAUKEE—Independent Consolidated 


President, 
J. Ander- 


Telephone Companv. 


Capital stock, $500,000. Incorporators: A. L. Hutchinson, Weyau- 
wega; Edward Fairchild, Harry S. Hatfield. ; 
ReesevitLE—The Dodge County Telephone Company. Capital 


stock, $975. Incorporators: C. Reinhard, F. H. Dauffenbach; Wil- 
liam Dauffenbach, J. E. Roth, E. A. Reese, L. A. Faury, C. Ludwig. 

CampriA—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. Capital 
stock, $1,005. Incorporators, P. M. Cunningham, C. J. Hopkins, 
R. H. Jones, Will Cunningham, Polson Baillies, William H. Gor- 
sach. 

Bette PLaine—The Town Line Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Company. Capital stock, $1,000. Incorporators, August Beversdorf, 
William F. Wenzel, George Klebersadel, Rowan Muskavitch, W. J. 
Beresdorf. 

Hacar—The Hagar Telephone Company has been organized at 
this place and officers elected as follows: President, A. F. Ander- 
son: vice-president, Frank Way; treasurer, N. P. Jenson; secretary, 
J. W. Milton. 


WYOMING, 


Copy—Cody Southern Telephone Company. 
$10,000. Incorporators, J. F. Young and others. 

CHEYENNE—The Colorado-Wyoming Telephone Company. Capi- 
tal stock, $30,000. Trustees, George B. Settle, J. D. Potter, Bruce 
F. Johnson, T. C. Williams. 


Capital stock, 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 





ARKANSAS. 

Hot Sprincs—The Southern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has elected the following officers: President, C. H. Rix; vice-presi- 
dent, J. R. Bailey, Jr.: secretary, C. R. Cooley; directors, C. H. Rix, 
J. S. Brailey, H. P. Collings, L. M. Flesh, George B. Cook, S. K. 
Statler. 





CALIFORNIA. 
San Dirco—The directors of the Home Telephone Company 
recently elected the following officers: President, Charles E. Sum- 
ner; vice-president, Heber Ingle; secretary and treasurer, William 


Godfrey. 


CANADA. 


HARRIETSVILLE, Ont.—The Harrietsville Telephone Association 
has elected the following officers: President and manager, W. Doan, 
M. D.; vice-president, J. C. McNiven; secretary and treasurer, C. B. 
Adams; trustees, W. J. Coates, James Smith, W. Dafoe, W. B. Lane, 
Ss. EB. Facey. 


GEORGIA. 


Cotumpus—The Columbus Automatic Telephone Company, at its 
annuai meeting elected the following officers: President, T. E. 
Blanchard; secretary and treasurer, J. B. Huff; vice-president, J. T- 
Norman. 


ILLINOIS. 

Lonpon Mitts—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of this place 
at its annual meeting elected officers as follows: President, J. T- 
Culver; secretary, John Luman; treasurer, Charles Ulm. 

Bet Mont—The Belmont Telephone Company has elected the fol- 
lowing directors: George Ewald, Lewis Groff, J. H. Bare, Chas. 
Joachims, George Joachims, H. A. Taylor, Dan Epler, J. R. Brines, 
DD. F. Beitman. 

WataGA—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual ‘1 cle- 
phone Company recently held at this place the following officers 
were elected: President, E. P. Robson; secretary, Andrew Ander- 
son; treasurer, W. N. Giles. 

WapeLLa—The Turner Telephone Line Company at a recent 
meeting elected the following officers: President, James Wherry; 
vice-president, C. D. Downing; secretary, G. W. Hubbell; treas- 
arer, S. V. McNutt; trustee, W. S. Karr. 

SHANNON—The second annual meeting of the Shannon Tele- 
phone Company was held at this place and officers elected as fol- 
lows: President, G. W. Bolinger; vice-president, R. D. Cheeseman; 
secretary, Chas. Shore; treasurer, Wm. Barron. 

LanARK—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company recently 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, John 
Wolfe; vice-president, Will Puterbaugh; treasurer, Franklin Mey- 
ers; secretary, D. D. Stitzel; directors, W. H. Dresbach, G. W. 
Nichols. 

RutTLanp—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Independent Telephone Company, recently held at this 
place, officers were elected as follows: President, C. G. Sauer, 
Dana; secretary and general manager, Frank Z. Ames, Rutland: 
treasurer, M. C. Roe, Rutland; directors, J. S. Webber, G. A. Sauer, 
Jr., of Rutland and Frank Bosserman of Long Point. 

Qutncy—The Quincy Automatic Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President and treasurer, J. R. Pearce: vice- 
president, Henry Steinkamp; secretary, W. P. Martindale. 

Cerro Gorpo—At a meeting of the directors of the Cerro Gordo 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
A. G. Doyle; vice-president, George H. Echard; treasurer, B. F. 
Huff; secretary, Melvin Welty. 

Peart City—The Pearl City Telephone Company, at a recent 
meeting, elected officers as follows: President, L. Hollister; vice- 
president, William Patten; secretary, W. W. Buckley; treasurer, 
G. W. Dow; directors, Louis Kuhlemeyer, S. J. Brinkmeyer, Ed 
Tollmeier. 

ForrestoN—The Forreston Mutual Telephone Company recertly 
elected the following officers: President, Wm. Zumdahl; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry Ratmeier; secretary, Henry Zumdahl; treasurer, Harm 
Meinders; directors, Fred Vietmeir, Henry Ratmeier, Joe Duits- 
man, Jesse Kaney, Harm Meinders, Wm. Zumdahl, Edward Rat- 
meier, George Diddens, John Radamaker, John Cordes, J. Poppen, 
Henry Zumdahl. 





INDIANA. 

Hartt—The Hall Mutual Telephone Company has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: President, R. W. Brown; 
treasurer, W. D. Brown; secretary, Joe M. Robinson. 

MonawkK—The Mohawk Telephone Company recently elected 
the following officers: President, S. S. Bradley; secretary, C. P. 
Martin; treasurer, Ed S. Parker; directors, S. S. Bradley, C. P. 
Martin, Ed Robbins, Ed S. Parker, Wm. Humflett. 

StenpDAL—The Stendal Home Telephone Company has elected 
officers as follows for the ensuing year: President, Abner McAlis- 
ter; vice-president, Frank Jones; treasurer, Charles Katter; direct- 
ors, Mack Robertson, August Sakel, John Luppold. 

GREENFIELD—The MHannah-Jackson Telephone 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 


Company has 
President, Frank 


Steele; treasurer, Harrison Duncan; secretary, Emory Pratt; di- 
rectors, the above officers and Benton L. Barrett and Coleman 
Pope. 


Dysart—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has elected 
the following directors: Jacob Gonnerman, Ed Minkel, Dan Gahan, 
Chris. Felson, John Heuck, D. D. Dempsey, Gus Wetzstein, E. A. 
Ruppert, John Messer, Robert Powell, Henry Fischer, John Holtz, 
Chris. Kersten, Dan Harrungton, Wm. Gnagy, August Hark, P. C. 
Wieben and others. 

Canton—The Canton Home Telephone Company has elected the 
following directors for the coming year: Eugene Smith, E. A. 
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Heald, M. J. Gorman, G. W. Chandler, W. D. Plattenburg, F. W. 
Plattenburg, Lewis Thompson, T. C. Fleming. President, Eugene 
Smith; vice-president, M. J. Gorman; treasurer, T. C. Fleming; sec- 
retary, F. W. Plattenburg. 

GraBiLL—The Grabill Telephone Company has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Ben Neuenschwander; treasurer, Peter 
Amstutz; secretary, Jerry Klopfenstein. 

DALEVILLE—-At a recent meeting the stockholders of the Dale- 
vilie Telephone Company elected officers as follows: President, 
«Srant Isnogel ; vice-president, Albert Walters; secretary and treas- 
urer, I. E. Barber; directors, Clinton Goodpasture, J. J. Schlegel, 
G. W. Brandon, Albert Waters, Grant Isnogel, F. E. Barber, 
Thomas Bromley, Jr. 

Huntincpurc—The stockholders of the Dubois County Tele- 
phone Company held their annua! meeting in this place recently and 
elected the following officers ior the ensuing year: President, Henry 
Landgrebe; vice-president, C. R. Ramsbrok; treasurer, Phil. Dilly; 
secretary, H. C. Rothert; directors, the above officers and Chas 
Moenkhaus, E. C. Dufendzech. 





IOWA, 


Coxypon—The Farmers’ & Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been organized with the following officers: President, D. L. 
McMurray; secretary, i’. R. Fry; treasurer, H. F. Bristol. 

Bussey—The Bussey Mutual Telephone Company has elected 
officers as follows: President, R. W. Ayers; vice-president, K. E. 
Gose; secretary, J. E. Miner; treasurer, I. H. Council. 

GARNAVILLE—The Garnaville Telephone Company held its annual 
meeting at this place and elected officers as follows: President, 
Henry Schlake; secretary, Dr. Schmidt; treasurer, Henry Dettmer. 

Ticonic—At a recent meeting the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Company elected the following officers: President, G. D. Quigley; 
vice-president, Mr. Beers; treasurer, C. M. Chandler ; secretary, Mr. 
Depue. 

buriincton—The Irish Ridge Road Telephone Company. Offi- 
cers are as follows: President, E. A. Reid; treasurer, Henry Oet- 
kem; secretary, Jos. Koestner; directors, Fred Schienge, W. I. Stein- 
graeber, E. A. Reid. 

Krokux—The Mississippi Valley Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers for_the ensuing year: President, S. 
S. Thorpe: vice-president, Alex. E. Johnstone; secretary and treas- 
narer, Thomas Peebler; general superintendent, Charles V. Aspin- 
wall. 

Bancor--At the annual meeting of the telephone company the 
following officers were elected: President, M. H. Green; vice-presi- 
dent, I. Wright; secretary, H. F. Hollingsworth; treasurer, L. R. 
“3reen; directors, M. W. Skinner, C. W. Hollingsworth, D. L. Stan- 
field, John Dairs. 

Seymour—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, George Lewis; secretary, Robert 
Crawford; treasurer, John Hein; superintendent, Dr. D. L. Perrin; 
assistant superintendent, William H. Bowman; directors, O. M. 
Coryell, George Lewis, T. W. Spall, Robert Crawford, Dr. D. L. 
Perrin, William H. Bowman, John Hein. 

Iowa Fatts—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
(Central Towa Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, F. ©. Wettstein; vice-president, J. H. Funk; 
secretary and treasurer, W. V. Shipley; directors, F. E. Wettstein, 
‘Cleveland, Ohio: N. W. Beebe, Hampton; Joseph Huseman, W. D. 
Wagoner. W. P. Mayse and J. R. Skinner of La Porte City. 

Fr. Wayne—The National Telephone and Telegraph Company 
recently held its annual meeting at this place and elected officers as 
follows: President, H. C. Paul; vice-president, C. S. Bash; secre- 
tary. W. L. Moellering; treasurer, Will Bohn; directors, H. C. Paul, 
‘C. S. Bash, G. Max Hofman, W. L. Moellering, William Bohn, 
August E. C. Becker, E. M. Popp, Sam S. Fisher and James McKay. 

Dysart—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has elected 
the following directors for the ensuing year: Jacob Gonnerman, 
‘Ed Minkel, Dan Gahan, Chris Nelson, John Heuck, D. D. Dempsey, 
Gus Wetsstein, E. A. Huppert, John Messer, Robert Powell, Henry 
Fischer, John Holtz, Chris Kersten, Dan Harrington, William 
‘Gmagy, August Hark, P. C. Wieben, J. C. Walters, H. P. Jensen. 
FE. F. Douglass, J. C. Walters. 





KANSAS. 


CoaALvILLE—-The Coalville Telephone Line has effected an or- 
ganization with the following officers: President, John Limb; sec- 
retary, Hiram Kalm; treasurer, J. I. Taylor. 

HatitoweLtt—The Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Company 
‘recently met in this place and elected the following officers: Presi- 
on, W. H. Shaffer; secretary, M. A. Householder; treasurer, E. 
‘Hull. 





MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—The Maryland Telephone and Telegraph Company 
‘has elected the following directors: H. A. Parr, C. I. T. Gould, 
John Hubner, John Waters, David E. Evans, Frank H. Callaway, H. 





W. Webb, John T. Stone, Robert Ramsay, Frank A. Furst, C. T. 
Westcott. 

Port Deposit—The Cecil Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, R. E. M. Clanahan, Port 
Deposit; vice-presidents, Elwood Balderston and E. T. Dorens; 
directors, R. K. Rawlings, E..H. W. Holden, E. L. Duyekinck, Cecil 
E. Emory, oe Grove, Elwood Balderston, Carlton Kimble, R. E. 
McClenahan, E. T. Dorens. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


RIcHMOND.—The Richmond Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President and general 
manager, Frederick A. Clement; vice-president, Sidney M. Love- 
land; clerk and treasurer, John R. Ayer; directors, S$. M. Love- 
land, C. H. Nichols, J. H. Barnes, A. G. Kiltz, F. A. Clement. 

Fact River—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Fall River Automatic Telephone Company the following officers 
were elected: President, Edward B. Jennings; treasurer, Bradford 
D. Davol; directors, the foregoing officers and Edmund W. Wakely, 
Englewood, N. J.; John T. Swift, Philip A. Matthewson, Joseph 
Watters, Martin Feeney. 





MICHIGAN, 


Concorv—The Concord Telephone System recently elected the 
foilowing officers for the coming year: President, Ed Ford; trus- 
tees, Albert Hubbard, Charles W. Dart, John C. Root, John H. 
Magel. 

SoutH ButTter—At the recent annual meeting of the South 
Butler Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, F. L.. Holmes; vice-president, W. F. Ramsdell; secretary, 
F. D. White; treasurer, George Ransford. 

ScHootcraFr—The Citizens’ Telephone: Company has elected 
the following officers: President, R. E. Burney; vice-president, B. 
J. Munn; secretary and general manager, C. W. Krum; treas., D. 
E. Binning. Directors, the above officers and W, J. Thomas, Frank 
Stuart, J. A. Edmonds. 

Saucatuck—At the annual meeting of the Saugatuck and 
Ganges Telephone Company the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. H. Tracy, Glenn; secretary, 
Edward Hawley, Fennville: treasurer, S. C. Reed, Saugatuck; gen- 
eral manager, Fdward Hutchins. 

Macon—At the recent annual meeting of the Macon Telephone 
Company the following officers were elected: President, J. Osborn; 
vice-president, E. M. Camburn; secretary, Frank Gilmore; treas- 
urer, S. Y. Cotton; manager, William Harring; directors, G. Mills, 
W. S. Morden, J. T. Boyce, H. Cornish, Fred Miller. 

ALMA—At the annual meeting of the Union Telephone Company 
held at this place recently the following officers were elected: 
President, Mayor Stanley E. Parkill, Owosso; vice-president, James 
Gibbs, Ithaca; secretary, J. H. Fildew, St. Johns; treasurer, George 
F. Ward, Alma; directors, the above named officers together with 
F. J. Thiers, Mt. Pleasant; J. A. Wagar, Edmore; Charles La- 
Flamboy, Alma; W. A. Baahlike, Alma; Charles Babcock and J. 
T. Millman, St. Johns; C. W. Gale and Tod Kincaid, Owosso. 





MINNESOTA. 


Hectror—The Hector Telephone Exchange has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, John Hokanson; vice-president, E. M. 
Ericson; secretary, H. L. Torbenson; treasurer, G. S. Eichimeser. 

Ossto—The Rural Telephone Company has elected the follow- 
ing directors: O. S. Miller, P. Heckleman, G. H. Smith, A. P. 
Hechtman, B. V. Dibb, Edam Schmidt, Elmer Owen, H. E. Punt, 
Henry Berning. 

Brainerv—The Brainerd Telephone Exchange Company, recently 
incorporated, has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Werner Hemstead; vice-president, Henry P. Dunn; treas- 
urer, H. D. Treglawny; secretary, C. A. Walker. 

TRAvERsSE--The Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Andrew Young; vice- 
president, J. Hahn; secretary, Albert Miller; treasurer, F. E. Briggs; 
directors, EF. W. McMaster, Paul Guertin, John P. Wright. 

Pickwick—The Pickwick-New Hartford Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, at its annual meeting held here recently, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, E. A. Goss; vice-president, John Huss- 
man; secretary, George Davis; treasurer, J. M. Rutherford. 

Repwoop Fatis—-At a meeting of the directors of the Redwood 
County Rural Telephone Company the following directors were 
elected: President, W. H. Gold; vice-president, F. F. Davison; 
secretary and general manager, A. C. Miller; assistant secretary, S. 
G. Peterson; treasurer, A. O. Gimmestad. 

GRAND Me: Apow—The officers of the Home Telephone Company 
recently incorporated at this place are as follows: President, W. H. 
Goodsell; vice-president, W. A. Nolan; manager, Martin Axness ; 
secretary and treasurer, C. F. Greening. The company recently 
incorporated is the outgrowth of the Home Telephone Compaay 
organized six years ago and owned by C. F. Greening, who built 
200 miles of lines and installed many telephones, but in order to 
make further extensions the company was incorporated. 
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MISSOURI. 

RUSSELLVILLE—The stockholders of the Russellville Telephone 
Company have elected the following directors for the coming year: 
Jim Taylor, Robert Rust, John Gentry, John Bright, Steve Frazier. 

NevapAa—The Nevada ‘Telephone Company at a recent meeting 
elected the following directors: J. H* Gooding, La Plata; W. ‘T. 
tallagh, Nevada; H. L. Gary, Macon; Dr. L. M. Thompson, Mar- 
shall; Theo. Gary, Macon. 

Sr. Louis—-At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Company the following directors 
were re-elected: C. Marquand Forster, William F. Nolker, Brecken- 
ridge Jones, August Gehner, Adolphus Busch, Julius S. Walsh, 
William ‘IT. Orthwein, Sam. M. Kennard, Henry Nicolaus, James 
Green, Rollo Wells, Philip Stock. 





MONTANA. 

LewistoN—The stockholders of the Lewiston-Billings Mutual 
Telephone Company recently elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, David Hilger; vice-president, F. W. Handel; secretary, E. O. 
Busenberg; treasurer, George J. Bach. The above officers with 
George M. Stone constitute the board of directors. 

Great Fatts—The stockholders of the Cascade County Rural 
Telephone Company held their semi-annual meeting recently and 
elected officers as follows: President, John Mainland; vice-presi- 
dent, C. H. Campbell; secretary, W. F. Kester; treasurer, Andrew 
Thisted; directors, John Mainland, W. F. Kester, Duncan Cameron, 
Ira Thresher, C. H. Campbell, Andrew Thiested, C. F. Stork. 


NEBRASKA, 

NortH Benp—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has elected the 
following directors for the ensuing year: W. D. Holbrook, Herman 
Rexin and Charles Woodruff. 

Humsbotpt—The Speiser Telephone Company at its annual meet- 
ing elected the foilowing directors: Ed. Uhri, Christ Oberly, O. E. 
Zouk, Simon Hoffman, Joseph Petrashek, J. R. Hunzeker, Christ 
Luegenbill. 

KENESAW—The Kenesaw Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, W. Z. Parmenter; 
vice-president, A. S. Howard; secretary, E. E. Schultz; treasurer, H. 
R. Coplin. 

Firru—The Firth Telephone Company has been organized at 
this place with the following officers: President, J. M. Van Burg; 
vice-president, C. Wismer; secretary, M. H. Wittstruck; treasurer, 
John Remmers. 

Beacon—The stockholders of the Fairview Telephone Company 
at their annual meeting elected the following directors for the ensu- 
ing vear: E. E. McCartney, W. T. Gould, C. E. Gresham, William 
McJilton, W. C. Pettott. 

PariLLton—At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
Peter Anderson; vice-president, A. O. Hinkle; secretary, W. B. 
Lefler; treasurer, C. W. Sack. 

KEARNEY—The Kearney Telephone Company recently organized 
has elected the following officers: President, T. E. Parmelee; vice- 
president, Warren Pratt; secretary and treasurer, W. S. Clapp; gen- 
eral manager, W. J. Stadelman; directors, the above officers and F. 
H. Gilchrist. 

Monroe--The Monroe Telephone Company has elected the fol- 
lowing directors for the ensuing year: William Joy, William Web- 
ster and A. D. Fellers of Monroe and vicinity; M. E. Cooney of 
Platte Center, Rhine Rhade, Peter Matson and E. B. Dannels of 
Newman Grove. 


NEW JERSEY. 

3eELLE Meap—The annual meeting of the Hillsborough & Mont- 
gomery ‘Telephone Company was held at this place recently and 
the following officers elected for the following year: President, 
Peter A. Garretson; vice-president, Hueston Labaw; secretary, 
Louis EF. Opie; treasurer, Clarence R. Covert; directors, the fore- 
going officers and Nelson V. Dungan, C. A. Hoagland, Abram A. 
Cortelyou, William M. Funkhouser. 

NEW YORK. 

Penn YAN—E:lwin C. Nutt, Jr., has been elected sccretary and 
treasurer of the Torrey Independent Telephone Company. 

3oLIVAR—The Bolivar Telephone Company has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President. George H. Bradley; vice-president, Wal- 
ter T. Bliss; secretary, W. L. Nichols; treasurer, John P. Herrick. 

WaATERVILLE—The directors of the Waterville Telephone Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, have elected the following officers: 
President, I. D. Brainard; vice-president, S. W. Goodwin; secretary, 
H. M. King; treasurer and general manager, Parks A. Terry. 

Orseco—The Otsego Home Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Dr. H. A. 
Harrison. Utica; vice-president, George Whitman of Morris; sec- 
retary, John Losie; treasurer, T. Tlarvey Ferris: directors, Dr. 
Harrison, Messrs. Losie and Whitman and Fravk Lippet of Coop- 
erstown, H. O. Branch of Hartwick. 


Hannibal Telephone Company has 


Hannipat—The South 
President, P. M. Welling; vice-presi- 


elected officers as follows: 
dent, George Wolven. 

CLinton—The Clinton Home Telephone Company, recently incor- 
porated, held its first meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, G. J. Cauldwell; vice-president, T. Harvey Ferris; secre- 
tary, M. Stanley Powell; treasurer, Cory D. Hayes. 

Kast Pemproke—The directors of the East Pembroke Telephone 
Company have elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Dr. EF. C. Richardson; vice-president, Wilber C. Choate; 
secretary, C. Cash Day; treasurer, Ezra A. Seamans. 

HiGHLAND Mitts—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Highland Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry Greenfield; vice-president, John H. 
Hunter; superintendent, C. H. Tuthill; secretary, F. H. Florance; 
general manager, G. H. Avers; treasurer, B. C. Durland. 

Krttawoc—The Rural Telephone Company of this place has 
sold its interest in the line to the Killawog Telephone Company. 
The following directors have been elected: R. J. Tarbell, T. R. 
Hitt, Marvin Muckey, Killawog; Carley Adams, A. C. Baker, C. 
A. Brooks, Marathon; A. Dickinson, Messrs. Shevaliers, Messen- 
gerville. A line will be extended through Messengerville. 

PENN YAN—The annual meeting of the Dundee and Crystal 
Springs Telephone Company was held at Crystal Springs and the 
following officers elected for the coming year: President, Delmar J. 
Knapp; vice-president, Frank Van Gordon; secretary and treasurer, 
Lyman Disbrow; directors, Frank Van Gordon, Barrington; Alfred 
Horton, Delmar J. Knapp, Barrington; Lyman Pitcher, Lyman Dis- 
brow, George O. Neil, Herbert Lazenby, Tyrone. 








OHIO. 


Eaton—The Eaton Telephone Company has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, C. F. Brooke; vice-president, C. B. Coke- 
fair; secretary, L. D. Lesh; treasurer, E. Fisher. 

CLEVELAND—The directors of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany recently elected the following officers: President, F. S. Dick- 
son; vice-president, H. A. Everett; secretary, James B. Hoge; treas- 
urer, R. W. Judd. 

CoLpWATER—At a recent meeting held at the village of Erastus, 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company re-elected the old officers 
as follows: President, L. N. Krener; secretary, J. L. Morrow; 
treasurer, N. V. Slaybaugh. 

THomrson—The Thompson Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, Dr. W. P. Ellis; secretary, E. S. 
Stevens; treasurer, W. B. Kesner; directors, Perry Quayle, Peter 
Boyer and the above named officers. 

E:ryrta—The stockholders of the Elyria Home Telephone Com- 
pany have.elected the following directors for the ensuing year: E. 
E. Williams, W. E. Brooks, Jas. A. Dake, S. B. Rawson, F. H. 
Sudro, W. R. Huntington, David Faxon. 

Van Wert—tThe stockholders of the Farm & City Telephone 
Company have elected following officers: President, F. W. Pur- 
mort; secretary, H. E. Allen; directors, F. W. Purmort, David 
Counseller, John A. Wilmore, H. E. Allen, Geo. W. Kohn. 

WInDHAM—The Windham Telephone Company, recently in- 
corporated, has elected the following officers: President, E. A. 
Lehman; vice-president and manager, C. A. Randall; secretary and 
treasurer, G. D. Seymour: directors, J. A. Fisher, Dr. J. W. Shank. 

GenEvA—The Harpersfield Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers and directors: President, Franz Leslie; vice- 
president, Chas. Bishop; secretary, Ed Lister; treasurer, A. H. 
Gray; directors, E. T. Brockway, H. C. Frisbie, N. Wilder, Roy 
Dusenbury, Elmer Williams, J. O. Blanchard, Philip Rostetter, Will! 
Gleason, John Bishop. 

CrooKSVILLE—The stockholders of the Crooksville Telephone 
Company have elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President and general manager, J. B. Rhodes; vice-president, H. A. 
Skidmore; secretary, William Harris: treasurer, J. L. Bennett; 
directors, J. L. Bennett, S. R. Souders, J. C. Moore, William Harris, 
Thomas F. Wilson, H. A. Skidmore, J. B. Rhodes. 

Dayton—Home Telephone Company has re-elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, J. T. Barlow; vice-president, H. C. Kiefaber ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. C. Reber; general manager, H. P. Miller; 
directors, F. A. Davis, F. L. Beam, E. R. Sharp, Columbus; H. C. 
Kiefaber, Ed Camby, F. J. Ach, F. G. Withoft, Dayton. 

SALEM—The Columbiana County Telephone Company, at its an- 
nual meeting, elected officers as follows: President, F. S. Dickson, 
Cleveland; vice-president, W. °C. Morron, Lisbon; secretary, James 
B. Hoge, Cleveland; treasurer, R. W. Judd, Cleveland; manager, 
W. S. Holloway, Salem; directors, F. S. Dickson, James B. Hoge, 
C. Y. McVey, W. L. Carey, Jr., W. C. Morron, W. S. Holloway, 
A. U. Richardson. 

SPRINGFIELD—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Springfield and Xenia Telephone Company the following officers 
were elected: President, E. C. Gwyn; vice-president, S. F. 
McGrew; secretary, Deloss Odell; treasurer, R. R. Mills; directors, 
P. E. Montanus, John L. Bushnell, E. C. Gwyn, C. Bauer, 
S. F. McGrew, Ed L. Barber, M. I. Dryfoos, J. F. McGrew, R. R. 
Mills, C. D. Juvenal, J. B. McGrew. 





